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CHAPTER L 

" But our love, it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we — 
Of many far wiser than we." Eooab Poe. 




ISS EVANS, may I leave oflF now ? I 'm so tired, and 
it 's nearly one o'clock." 



Talking again, Margaret ! And you heard me tell 
Fanny, a moment ago, that she was to wait till the clock 
struck. Eeally I am ashamed of you. I shall give you a 
: bad mark." And Miss Evans opened a book that lay beside 
her on the table, and set down a large B against Margaret's 
name in it. 

The delinquent, a bright-eyed little child of six, looked 
disconsolate at this proceeding, and sighed audibly; but 
being surprised immediately afterwards in the act of ex- 
changing a furtive smile and look of intelligence with her 
sister Fanny, who was seated opposite, she got a second bad 
mark put down to her account, accompanied by a rebuke for 
want of respect. 

Silence succeeded. Miss Evans took out her watch, and 
then gave a sigh almost as loud as poor Margaret's had been. 
She seemed tired and out of spirits ; and no wonder, for she 
had been hard at work all the morning, and teaching four 
pupils of very different ages is no easy task. The school-room^ 
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too, although pleasant and cheerful enough generally, did 
not look particularly so this morning. This might, however, 
be owing in great measure to the dull and gloomy weather 
without, for the rain was falling fast, and the wintry wind 
sighed in melancholy gusts through the casement windows, 
whilst a thick mist hung over everything, and completely 
shrouded from view all but the nearest objects. Miss Evans 
sighed again as she looked at the dismal prospect, and then 
fell into a reverie about distant friends, and meditated upon 
certain letters which were to be written that afternoon, for it 
was Saturday, and a half-holiday of course. 

She was roused at last by the striking of the clock ; and, 
shutting up her books, she told her pupils they might leave 
oflf. Fanny and Margaret, the two youngest, did not require 
a second bidding ; they started up eagerly, and a race began 
between them to see whose books would be put away first. 

I wish we had a half-holiday twice in the week ! " 
Margaret exclaimed; "boys always do, and I 'm sure I don't 
see why we shouldn't. How jolly it would be ! " 

Margaret, I wonder how often I have told you not to 
make use of that expression. Eeally I shall be very angry if 
I hear it again." 

" Gerard says it. Miss Evans," returned Margaret, in a 
tone which seemed to imply that she considered her argu- 
ment unanswerable. 

" Very likely ; but what is all very well for a boy is not 
proper for young ladies. Besides, it ought to be quite 
enough for you if you are told not to do a thing with- 
out stopping to argue about it And now go directly; the 
luncheon bell will ring in a few minutes, and you are not 
ready. EUice, my dear, put away your drawing ; you have 
been sitting quite long enough over it." 

" Oh, just these few strokes," Ellice exclaimed ; "I shan't 
be three minutes, and then I shall have finished it quite — 
mayn't I?" There was no answer; so, taking silence for 
consent, she went on; but it took her longer than she ex- 
pected, and it was nearly a quarter of an hour before she laid 
2bwn her pencil 
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"There!" she said at last; "I have done it now." And 
she leaned back in her chair, and contemplated the perform- 
ance with great satisfaction, whilst her governess came round 
the table to look at it. 

" Well, really, EUice, I must give you credit for that ; you 
have taken great pains with it. You are getting on wonder- 
fully with your drawing ; I only wish I could say as much for 
some other things." 

" Music, I suppose, you mean for one ! " Ellice said, in a 
tone of great disgust How I hate it! Now there is some 
sense in drawing; it makes no noise, and worries nobody, 
and I can fancy all sorts of delightful things whilst I am 
doing it." 

Anything to dream over ! " Miss Evans remarked gravely. 
" But that is not the way to get on through life, Ellice. It 
will never do to go on such a plan." 

A cloud came over Ellice's face, but she made no answer, 
and apparently was in no hurry to continue the conversation. 
She played with her pencils ; whilst Miss Evans, after look- 
ing over the drawing more carefully, and suggesting one or 
two improvements, told her she had better set and mount it 
that afternoon. It would be a good occupation for her, as 
the weather waa too wet for walking. 

" And what do you mean to do with it when it 's finished ?" 
asked her elder sister, Emma, a tall, fine-looking girl of 
sixteen, who joined them at that moment. "You might 
hang it here in this room. It would look very well in that 
comer over the piano, — wouldn't it, Miss Evans ? " 

" No, indeed ! " Ellice exclaimed. " I shouldn't think of 
putting it up there. I 'm not going to have it here at all. 
Grerard likes it — he told me so — and I 'm going to give it to 
him." 

"Nonsense ! " returned Emma; " he don't care two strawa 
for it, I 'm sure. He only said so to please you. You had 
much better keep it here." 

Ellice fired up at this speech. " You have no business to 
say such things, Emma," she exclaimed hastily. " Gerard 
wouldn't say what was not true to please me ; you know that 
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very well. He does like it, and we are going to hang it in 
his room." She got up as she spoke, and began to put away 
her drawing materials. 

" Oh, well ! you needn't be so angry, and make such a 
fuss about it. I didn't know you had settled it all before- 
hand, or I wouldn't have said a word about it. Of course, 
if Gerard wishes for it, he must have it ; he comes before 
everybody, I know." 

" Well, and why shouldn't he ? " asked Ellice, looking up. 
There was a bright red spot on each cheek, — a sure sign with 
her that she was put out. 

"Why not, indeed?" returned her sister, laughing good- 
humouredly. "But we are all aware of your weak point, 
and I like to see you getting a little excited sometimes. 
Grerard ought to be very much obliged to you for fighting 
his battles as you do. I call it exceedingly idle of him ; he 
takes no trouble about anything, and lets people do and say 
just what they like, without . . . . " 

«0h, Emma!" 
In one way, I mean. He takes plenty of trouble about 
some things, I know, when he had much better have nothing 
to do with them. But what I mean is that it 's of no use 
finding fault with him, or trying to set him right. He never 
even listens, or if he does, he only laughs; but he never 
thinks of saying a word in his own defence. He leaves all 
that for you." 

" How can he say anything when he 's not here ? " Ellice 
answered indignantly ; " and when you tell me that he says 
what isn't true, am I to listen without setting you right ? 
You shouldn't say so even if you 're not in earnest, because 
you know so well that he never said a thing that wasn't true." 

Emma laughed again. " I didn't know I had accused him 
of anything so very dreadful," she said ; " people often say 
what isn't quite true without thinking ; but really you look 
as if I had said he had committed murder, or something 
of that sort. I believe, though, if he had you would 
stand up for him, and assert his innocence if he were 
found guilty by judge and jury. But seriously, Ellice, I'm 
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not joking now — do you think he ever has done anything 
wrong ? " 

**No, never," Ellice answered very gravely, and without 
paying any attention to the lurking glance of mischief in her 
sister's eyes, and the half smile that played round the corners 
of her mouth. 

"He has not? Well, I always fancied that was your 
opinion, although you have never said so in so many words 
before. But I can't understand, Ellice, if that is really true, 
why other people don't seem to think the same as you do. 
I should like to ask Mr. Harrison what his thoughts upon the 
subject are, because it seems to me such a pity that if Gerard 
never does do anything wrong, he should so often be misun- 
derstood, and . . . . " 

Emma, you are unkind I " Ellice interrupted hastily. I 
don't pretend to tell you what other people think about him. 
You asked me what I thought myself, and I told you. If all 
the world said diflferently it would be nothing to me. No 
one knows him half so well as I do, and therefore no one else 
can be half so good a judge. He is better than all the world 
besides, and there is nobody like him ; that 's quite enough 
for me, and I shall always think the same ; I don't care what 
any one else says. And he is going to have this, because he 
said he should like it, and I know he means what he says 
always. He never, never says a word that isn't true ; / know 
that, if you don't, and Mr. Harrison will tell you the same, 
whatever else he may say." The last words were spoken in 
a tone of triumph ; and, putting away her board and pencils, 
she left the room, carrying oflF her drawing with her. 

You shouldn't tease her, Emma," Miss Evans said as the 
door closed ; her temper is quite hot enough at any time 
without your taking the trouble to make it worse." 

I 'm sure I didn't know it would tease her when I began," 
Emma replied ; " but it really is ridiculous to see how she 
stands up for Gerard on all occasions. Everything he does is 
perfect, and she never thinks of any one else at all where he 
is concerned. I must say I think a great deal oi 
hut I don't see Mm with her eyes yet, fox 1 \>^\\eN^ "caa:? 
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do wrong sometimes — very often I should say," she added 
laughing ; " but he 's a dear good fellow for all that, and I 'm 
very proud of having him for my brother, though I do like to 
tease Ellice about him now and then. But there 's the luncheon 
bell, and my hair is so untidy ! " And away she flew, hum- 
ming a tune from some opera as she went, Miss Evans follow- 
ing more leisurely. 

A few minutes afterwards the whole of the school-room 
party met again in the dining-room. Ellice looked round, 
however, in vain for her brother as she entered — he was not 
there. Her father and mother were the only other occupants 
of the room, and she took her seat in silence with an air of 
disappointment and vexation, which it was just as well for 
her that no one happened to notice. She would not even 
make any remark upon his absence, for she thought it might 
provoke some more amusement on Emma's part, and no one 
else seemed at first to miss him. Lady Mary looked round 
at last, however. 

Where is Gerard ? " she asked. " This is Saturday, isn't 
it ? and he is generally at home much earlier than this ? " 

" Yes, of course he is," returned Emma ; " and such a wet 
day, too, he is sure to come home; they can't be having any 
games to keep him. What is he doing to be so late, I wonder ? 
Ellice, you always know all about him, — did he tell you he was 
going to stay ? " 

Ellice shook her head. I suppose he will be in directly," 
she said, ^' unless Mr. Harrison is keeping him, and that is 
hardly likely." 

" Or unless he has got into some scrape, which is not at all 
UTilikely," remarked Emma quietly, but with the slightest 
shade of sarcasm in her voice as she spoke. Ellice, however, 
did not choose to take any notice this time. She went on 
with her dinner in apparent unconcern, and never once joined 
in her sisters' repeated exclamations of wonder and disap- 
pointment at his non-appearance ; but her absent manner, 
and the eager look she turned towards the door each time it 
opened, showed she was not quite so indiflferent as she wished to 
appear. As time passed on, however, and still he did not 
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come, the others grew tired at last of speculating on his 
absence ; and, with the exception of some slight observation 
now and then from Emma, an almost imbroken silence suc- 
ceeded. This was not a thing absolutely unheard-of at 
luncheon time, for it was generally a quiet meal, particularly 
when Mr. Lewistone was there. His daughters and Miss 
Evans all stood too much in awe of him to venture on small 
talk in his presence, and Lady Mary was far too indolent 
either to make or encourage conversation unless absolutely 
obliged to do so. But however dull a time this might be on 
other days, it was very diflferent when Gerard was at home. 
There was not much fear of any one being grave and silent 
where he was ; and the mere fact of his being in the room did 
away with much of the restraint which every one else seemed 
to feel when Mr. Lewistone was there. If the truth were 
known, perhaps there was not one of the party who did not 
look forward more or less to Thursdays and Saturdays, as 
days which brought him back at an earlier hour than usual ; 
and if this were the case with the others, it can be imagined 
how eagerly EUice longed for those times, and how great her 
disappointment was, if from some cause he did not return so 
soon as was expected. It was so now ; and although she did 
not wish to let any one see how vexed she was, her gloomy 
looks and the cloud upon her brow, as she sat watching the 
fast-falling rain, betrayed suflSciently how her thoughts were 
occupied, and both her mother and Emma after a time noticed 
and laughed at her anxious abstracted manner. She flushed 
up then, and tried to look unconcerned ; but she did not quite 
succeed, and there was something like a tear in her eye as 
she turned away her head again, and resumed her occupation 
of watching the dark masses of clouds drifting across the sky, — 
an employment which appeared so interesting that she took 
no notice of anything else until her sisters had finished their 
dinner. They were all still lingering round the table after 
the servants had left the room ; none of them, excepting Mr 
Lewistone, who was occupied with some letters that had just 
come in, seeming exactly to know what to do with them&eWea> 
when EUice^s attention was attracted by a "TieSIL-^o^^ni ^^^x^ 
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the halL With a half-uttered eager exclamation she started 
up and ran to open the door, being nearly thrown down as 
she did so by a dog, which bounded into the room, uttering 
short frantic barks, as it rushed round the table and under the 
chairs, finally returning to EUice, and springing upon her as 
she stooped down to stroke him. " Dear old Bob I " Gerard, 
how very late you are to-day I " Oh, Gerard, I can't have 
that dog here, you must turn him out ! " and " What has kept 
you so long ? " were some of the many exclamations and ques- 
tions that followed, whilst answering, or even hearing what 
was said, was utterly impossible. Ellice meanwhile remained 
tneeling on the floor, hugging her dear old Bob," as she 
called him, and certainly not at all improving the state of her 
dress by the caresses she bestowed on him; for he was covered 
with mud, and looked very much as if he had recently made 
acquaintance with some dirty pond or ditch. " It 's only the 
rain I " she said, when expostulated with by Miss Evans ; " he 
has been to meet Gerard and got wet. That 's all, isn't it, 
Gerard?" 

No, not quite. He had a roll in a puddle, too. He got 
knocked over by some great monster, fighting as usual ; but it 
don't matter, — he '11 soon be dry again. Here, Bob ! " 

No, indeed," Lady Mary said, perceiving that Bob was 
about to be installed in an arm-chair near the fire, " I can't 
allow that — you must put him out of the room, Gerard. 
You know I always say he is not to come in here — he is 
only fit for the stables. If you like to have him in your 
own room, you can, but really he must be kept out of this 
part of the house. I don't like to see him — he 's so very 
dirty." 

Oh yes, I had forgotten ! Here Bob, you outlaw, you 're 
not fit for respectable society. Come along, old fellow I " 
and after some whistling and coaxing, the dog was induced 
to leave his comfortable position 5 but he evidently knew 
what his fate was to be, and for some time skulked about 
under the table, as if very loath to leave, until an angry 
whistle and a stamp from his master brought him out at last 
m'/id bia tail between his legs, when he was turned out of 
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the room, much to the sorrow of EUice and the younger 
children, with whom he was a great favourite, — more, perhaps, 
because he belonged to their brother than for any other 
reason, for an uglier dog than Bob was seldom seen. A 
cross-breed of some sort, black and wiry-looking, with short 
ears, and not much more than the stump of a tail left, he was 
always remarked for his want of beauty, and everyone won- 
dered what Gerard could find to admire in him. The truth 
was, though, that he had rescued him some years before from 
some boys in the street, who had broken his leg and were 
otherwise ill-using him. He had carried him home, set his 
leg, and taken care of him for two or three weeks, at the 
end of which time he had become so fond of him, and Bob, 
on his side, had become so grateful, that neither of them was 
inclined to part, and they had been inseparably companions 
ever since. Gerard now would not have parted with him 
for worlds; and although he had several times had the oflfer 
of very handsome dogs, he always declared that he would not 
give up Bob for all of them put together: his stumpy tail and 
wiry coat were better than any beauty in others. And Bob 
licked his master's hand and wagged his stump when he was 
told all this, and looked up with as much sense in his brown 
eyes as if he understood every word of it. Ellice, indeed, 
declared that he did. 

Well now, Gerard I " Emma exclaimed when he came 
back to the table, *'tell us what made you so late to-day. 
What have you been doing ? We have finished luncheon, 
you see." 

Yes, but I couldn't help it. I was kept." 
Who kept you ? Mr. Harrison ? " 

No, not Mr. Harrison. But can't I have something to 
eat ? You don't know how hungry I am. It 's all very well 
for you to ask questions, but I 'm ravenous. You have got 
something there, Emma, if you will give me some of it." 

"You don't deserve any for coming in so late," was 
Emma's remark as she helped him, " and I believe, too, you 
are only putting me off. So now, then, let me Iiq,^ 
kept jou. You cm eat and talk too." 
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Grerard made no answer, and his sister was about to repeat 
her inquiry when Mr. Lewistone looked up from a letter he 
was reading. 

That concerns you, Gerard," he said ; you had better 
read it and tell me what you think of it." 

Tom coming ! What glorious news 1 " was Gerard's ex- 
clamation as he glanced over the letter. ^^I am so glad — I 
had no idea you had asked him." 

"Is he really coming? and when? "asked both Emma 
and EUice at once, whilst the former added, " I hope it 's 
soon — I like Tom; he is such a nice fellow, and he has plenty 
of fun in him." 

" / don't like him a bit," put in little Margaret, and every 
one laughed at the earnestness with which this was said. 
" I don't like him," she repeated, adding dolefully, " he spoilt 
my doll last year." 

Poor injured Madge ! " Gerard said, pulling one of her 
long curls. " She hasn't got over that yet ! Now I think 
Tom deserved a vote of thanks for getting rid of such a 
wretched-looking object" 

And she got a much better one," said Fanny; mamma 
gave her a beauty afterwards." 

^' Yes, but I liked the other best," returned Madge, I 
had had it such a long time, and this one is so grand, I 'm 
afraid of spoiling it. I can't do what I like with it." 

I wonder when Tom's holidays begin ! " said Emma. 
About the same time that they do at Ilkley, I suppose, and 
that is next week, isn't it ? " 

^' Yes, next Thursday*" And then, whilst a discussion 
began between the others about the holidays, and certain 
Christmas festivities which were coming oflf at the Hall, 
Gerard and EUice carried on a low and apparently very 
interesting conversation for some time, imtil Emma's atten- 
tion was attracted, and she wanted to know what they were 
talking about. 

" And what is the matter, too, with you, Gerard ? " she 
exclaimed. ^^How very awkward you are to-day! WTiat 
have you done that you are obliged to use your left hand ? " 
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There was no answer, and her brother seemed rather to 
dislike her remark : it was not until she asked a second time 
that he said hastily — 

" Nothing very particular. I have hurt my wiist, or 
somebody did it for me. I don't know exactly how it was. 
But it 's nothing to signify." 

" Nothing to signify I It looks like it certainly, when you 
can't use your hand. But what were you doing ? Fighting, 
or something of the sort, I am sure," she added laughing. 

Her random speech evidently came nearer the truth than 
she thought, for Gerard coloured a little, though he was still 
silent. 

She laughed again. I see I am right. Now then, Don 
Quixote, what was it about ? Don't be so mysterious, or I 
shall think it was something dreadful. What did you fight 
for, and who was your antagonist ? " 

In spite of Emma's questionings, however, Gerard still 
hung back ; and very likely never would have answered at 
all, had not his mother's curiosity been aroused, and she now 
asked Emma what it was she wanted to know. 

" Why, he has been fighting with some one, and I should 
like him to tell me who it is ; only for some reason or other 
he is tiresome, and won't." 

'^1 can't think why you ask me," he said at last, and 
speaking very unwillingly; "but if you wish to know so 
particularly, it was Haughton." 

" Oh, Gerard I " exclaimed all his sisters at once, whilst 
Lady Mary said, ^' What was that for ? I thought you were 
such good friends." 

" Oh no, mamma, never I " EUice said warmly. " Gerard 
never has liked him, and I 'm sure I can't bear him. I think 
he 's the most disagreeable boy I ever met with." 

" Why, what 's the matter with him ? " Emma asked ; " I 
am sure he is very pleasant whenever he comes here, and 
he 's very clever, and up to anything. What is your reason 
for not liking him ? It isn't a good one, I know. And I 
think it 's very ungrateful of you if you don't, for he likes 
you very much." 
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Ellice looked Tery mnch offended. don't want him 
to like me," she said^ " and I wish he wouldn't. But that 
won't make me like him. He is so had-tempered, and 
so . . 

**So what? But how you exaggerate, Ellice I He is 
hasty perhaps ; but I don't call him bad-tempered. Jf he 
gets soon angry, he is very soon all right again." 

^ 1 don't think so." 
You are prejudiced. You have heard something firom 
Gerard ; some quarrel or something, where he was just as 
much to blame as Haughton, very likely. You know you 
always think the same as he does, so that you are not a fair 
judge." 

**No, you're mistaken, Emma. I don't go by what 
Gerard has told me only, — I can see for myself too. And 
there are a great many things I don't like him for, but I am 
not going to tell you what they are ; now especially, — ^you 
would only laugh at me." 

*^ I dare say I should, — you are so absurd always with your 
likings and dislikings. But, Gerard, what did you . fight 
for ? I haven't heard yet What had he done to you ? " 
Nothing at alL It wasn't for myself." 

**Now, Gerard, how provoking you are!" Emma ex- 
claimed, in a tone of remonstrance. I never knew anyone 
so tiresome as you can be when you like. Why can't you 
go on and tell us all about it without so much pumping? " 

There 's very little to telL He bullied a friend of mine, 
not half his size, and knocked him about. Do you think I 
was going to stand by and see it without trying to help 
him?" 

You 1 Why, what could you do ? Haughton is older than 
you are, and bigger too. Of course, though, he beat you ? " 
No, he didn't. I thrashed Aim." 
" And a good thing too," Ellice exclaimed ; " he deserved 
it — I am 80 glad." 

"For shame, Ellice!" Miss Evans said, "how can you 
talk in that wayj" 

"And look hW her eyes sparkle!" exclaimed Emma 
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laughing ; " she is quite pleased about it. Eeally, EUice, it 's 
too bad of you I " 

" Why ? " Elliee asked, sobering down again immediately. 
Why is it too bad, and why mayn't I be glad ? Is Haugh- 
ton to do just as he likes, and tyrannise over every one without 
being stopped? What business has he to ill-treat little 
boys ? And what harm is there in my being pleased that he 
was prevented ? ^ 

" Your sympathy was not with the oppressed ; it was with 
some one else," Emma said lightly. " But who was this 
friend of yours, Gerard ? What is his name ? " 

" Manning ; but you don't know him," was the answer, in 
rather an odd tone, which caught Emma's attention. 

No, indeed, I don't. Manning I Who is he ? Is he one 
of the boarders ? " 

No, he don't belong to the school at all ? " 

"Not belong to the school ! Who is he, then ? Somebody 
you have picked up, I suppose. But where does he live? " 

" Up here, in Shooter's Lane." 
Shooter's Lane! Nonsense, Gerard 1 There's nobody 
lives there ; only a set of poor people ! " 

I know that. But poor people are somebody, just as 
well as anyone else. What harm is there in their being 
' poor ? ' They can't help it." 

" Oh ! no harm at all. They are all very well in their 
way. But you said that he was a, friend of yours ? " 

" So he is. Why shouldn't he be ? " 

" Gerard, how ridiculous you are 1 And to be fighting for 
a boy like that, too ! What will you do next ? " 

"Why, do the same again, of course, if Haughton says 
anything more to him. But he won't. He '11 let him alone 
for some time to come, at any rate." 

"And what did he do to him to-day ? " 
Knocked him over, and broke some flower-pots he was 
going to sell, because Jack ran against him by mistake. 
Such a shame it was 1 " 

" Yes, indeed I " Ellice said in a low voice ; " I am so glad 
you fought him, Gerard. But did he hurt you very much ? '* 
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" A little ; but it don't matter. It will be all right again 
in a day or two." 

"Well, Gerard!" said his father with a half-smile, — "I 
congratulate you on your new occupations ! If you are 
going to take up the cause of all the young vagabonds in 
the place you will have plenty to do. But I think you might 
find some better amusement." 

Gerard looked very much hurt. " Oh, father ! he is not 
a young vagabond — I know him quite well — I 've known 
him ever so long — and there isn't a better boy anywhere 
about. He lives in one of your cottages near the west 
lodge." 

" So I supposed when you told us his name, and that he 
came from Shooter's Lane. It strikes me, though, that you 
doifCt know him, and that I am rather better acquainted with 
the family than you are. If I 'm not mistaken, they are one 
of the very worst in the whole neighbourhood. The father 's 
a desperate poacher, and has been in gaol I don't know how 
many times ; and one of the sons was brought before me for 
theft not along ago. Very probably he was your acquaint- 
ance, for they are all alike, I believe." 

There was an almost general laugh at this, only EUice 
looked rather puzzled, and Gerard himself was perfectly 
grave. 

*^I don't see," he said, "why it's to be supposed that 
a boy is bad because his father is. If Manning himself is 
a poacher, Jack is honest, I know. He has done things for 
me over and over again, and I would trust him with any- 
thing. Why, the way I first came to know him was because 
he ran after me ever so far one day to give me back a knife I 
had dropped. He might have kept it easily enough if he had 
liked ; I should never have thought he had it. You call that 
honest, don't you? " 

"Oh, yes!" Emma said, "it sounds very well; but of 
course • • . . However, if all his family are dishonest, I don't 
see how he can help being the same." 

"How do you know they are all dishonest? You don't 
know them. And even if they are. Jack has all the more 
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merit for keeping himself right, as I know he does. It 
must be very difficult for him to do so when he sees everybody 
about him doing diflferently ; and I think one ought to help 
him if he wants to be better, and not turn against him because 
his father and brothers are not what they ought to be." 

" Well," said Mr. Lewistone, gathering up his letters and 
papers preparatory to leaving the room, " you can do as you 
like about it, but I advise you not to trust him too much, 
or you will be finding yourself disappointed some of these 
days. They are a bad set altogether," he added, as he 
walked away. 

" Yes; and pray, Gerard, let him settle his quarrels himself 
another time," said Lady Mary. " I don't at all like your 
getting mixed up in such things. And go to Wright now, 
and ask her to give you something for your wrist. A sprain 
like \ that may be very serious if it is not taken in time; 
and if you don't mind, you will not be able to use your 
hand." 

He can't use it now," said Emma. " I have been watch- 
ing him a long time, and I 'm sure it 's a great deal worse 
than he makes out ; but he keeps it hidden up there, and no 
one can tell what is really the matter with it." 

Gerard laughed, but said again that it did not signify, and 
he was sure it would be all right the next day. No one else, 
however, thought so when they saw it ; it was so fearfiilly 
swollen and discoloured. Even Emma, who was not much 
troubled with nerves and fancies in general, was shocked, 
and his mother turned away, declaring she could not bear to 
look at it. 

" And it was so foolish of you, too," she said, to leave it 
for so long. If you had got something for it directly you 
came in, it would not have been half so bad. Now it will 
be several days, very likely, before you are able to do any- 
thing again with it. You really should be more careful." 

"Yes, and it all comes of patronising poachers' sons," 
Emma said. " You are particularly fond, Gerard, of getting 
into scrapes for other people, and I don't know when you 
will learn that it is better to let them manage their own 
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aflfairs. You never seem to me to grow any wiser in that 
respect, and I believe you will go on to the end of your days 
troubling yourself about all sorts of things that don't concern 
you in the least. Why didn't you leave Jack Manning to 
fight his own battles? It would have been a much more 
sensible way of proceeding." 

As if it were at all likely I should do that," Gerard said 
indignantly, as he walked away. " Do you think I would 
see a little fellow like him thrashed till he couldn't stand, 
and by Haughton, too ? No, indeed ! You wouldn't have 
liked it, Emma, if I had done nothing. You 'would have 
said it was very wrong of me if I had let it go on when I 
could prevent it." 

Of course she would," said Ellice ; and I am sure / 
should, only you never would have done anything of the kind, 
I know. And, Gerard," she said, running after him, " I 'm 
coming with you. You 'II find me in your room when you 
come down again." 

All right ; I shall be back in two minutes." 
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CHAPTER n. 

** One heart had they, nor eyer a thought but it was to the other known." 

Q. S. 

EEAED made his appearance in his room about a quarter 
vT of an hour afterwards, with his arm in a sling, and in a 
state of great indignation. 

" Did you ever see anything like that fidgetty old Wright ? " 
he exclaimed. " Just look how she has tied me up. How am 
I to write now, or do anything, I should like to know. It 's 
too bad of her ! " 

* "I'll do your writing," Ellice said eagerly; "you needn't 
trouble yourself about that. But I 'm so sorry about your 
hand, Gerard ; I can't think how you managed to get it hurt 
in that way. How was it done ? " 

" I don't know exactly. It was just at the last. Haugh- 
ton fell and got my arm under him in some way. A good 
thing it wasn't done before, or I should never have been able 
to fight it out with him, and then Jack would have been 
worse off than ever. Haughton has been bullying him for 
some time whenever he met him, but I knew nothing about 
it till to-day. He won't do it again, though." 

" No, I should think not indeed. I am so very very glad 
that you have put a stop to it. I call it so mean and cowardly 
of a great boy like him to ill-treat a little one. Those are 
the sort of things that make me not like him ; and then 
Emma wonders why I don't — as if I could ! There 's one 
thing, though, Gerard," and she looked at him rather anxi- 
ously, " I am afraid he will be very angry with you for this. 
Won't he do something to spite you if he can ? " 

^ Let him," Gerard said. " He is quite welcome to do any- 
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thing he likes. He can't do much, that 's one thing, for I 'm 
not in his set ; and except when he comes up here I see very 
little of him, so he '11 have to come out of his way to pick a 
quarrel if he wants one." 

" I 'm sure I hope he won't," Ellice said ; " but I shall 
always be afraid of him now. Besides, there are so many 
things he might do without quarrelling with you. I hope 
you won't have more to do with him than you can help." 

But Gerard only smiled. " You needn't fear, Ellice ; I 'm 
not so fond of his company as to be running after him ; and 
as for the rest he may do just what he likes. I 'm not afraid 
of him." 

Ellice was silent, but she did not feel very comfortable, 
although she hardly knew what it was she feared. After a 
pause she said — 

" And it was that, then, that made you so late to-day ? " 

" Partly ; but another thing was I walked up to Shooter's 
Lane with Jack, He didn't like to go home alone, his 
father would be so angry with him, he said ; so I thought if I 
went too I could explain things. I don't wonder he was 
afraid. I never saw such a rough-looking set anywhere as 
they are in those cottages, and Manning really does seem a 
desperate sort of fellow. There are some lime-kilns up there, 
just beyond the park-palings, and all the men in that row of 
houses work in them." 

" Yes, I know where you mean. I remember one day, a 
long time ago, we lost our way with Miss Evans and got into 
that lane, and we were very much frightened by some rude 
men. We have never been that way since. Miss Evans 
always keeps on the Ilkley side now." 

" Well, you only saw the outside of the cottages, and that 
is bad enough, but it 's nothing to the inside. Why, the walls 
are quite green with mould, and the floors are horribly damp; 
it 's enough to make any one ill to live in such places, and all 
the people there look so miserably poor and wretched. In 
Manning's cottage there was only a handful of fire in the 
grate, though it 's so bitterly cold to-day, and some old woman 
was sitting there shaking with ague. I can't tell you how 
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sorry I felt for them. I 'm sure my father can't know the 
state all those houses are in, or he wouldn't let them go on 
like that. I shall ask him about it." 

Ellice looked as if she thought this would be rather a bold 
proceeding, but she made no remark, and Gerard picked up 
little bits of stick and watched them bum away in the fire, 
one after the other, for several minutes, without speaking. 
Then he said suddenly — 

" I say, Ellice, don't it seem very strange to you that some 
people should be so rich and others so poor ? I feel at times 
as if it were quite wicked to be living in a place like this 
when there are others so badly oflf. I don't like to think of 
it, do you? " He looked round as he spoke, and EUice's eyes 
followed the direction of his. The room in which they sat 
was a very pleasant one — lofty, though not large, with two 
windows looking out into a private garden, which in summer 
was gay with roses and other flowers, and which even in 
winter never wore a cheerless aspect; for it was thickly 
planted with evergreens, and two fine cedars, which grew near 
the house, threw the dark verdure of their boughs far over 
the lawn and gravel walks. 

Like many of the other rooms at Lewistone Hall, this one 
was wainscoted with oak, quaintly carved, and a massive 
oaken table which stood in the middle of the floor was also 
rich in carving, in the same style. Book-cases of the same 
wood, and heavy, lumbering chairs, with high backs and 
cushioned seats of worsted work, completed the general 
furniture, whilst there was ho fire-place — only brass dogs on 
the wide hearth, where a bright wood-fire was burning. 
Notwithstanding the stiffness and formality, however, which 
seemed to belong to the old-fashioned appearance of every- 
thing around, there was an air of comfort about the place ; 
and so Ellice thought, as she leaned back in her low easy 
chair (her own peculiar property),* and her glance wandered 
round to her flowers and birds and books, and various other 
knick-knacks with which she had filled the room; for, 
although it was called her brother's, it appeared, to all 
intents and purposes, to be quite as much hers as his. She 
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was his constant companion, indeed, — always at his side when 
he was at home, — and he never liked to see her seat empty- 
when he was at work in the evening, preparing his lessons 
for the next day; or on wet afternoons like the present, 
when engaged in one of the hundred idle occupations with 
which he amused himself at such times. EUice entered into 
one and all of them with as much zest as if she had 
been a boy herself, and was never so happy as when she 
could assist him in any way ; and although she was often 
laughed at, and told she would turn out a boy herself some 
day, she cared veiy little for what was said ; and every even- 
ing found her in her brother's room, turning over the leaves 
of the Latin dictionary, or sitting at her work whilst he was 
busy with something in which she could be no help to 
him ; and every rainy Saturday was a subject of rejoicing to 
her, because he was generally at home early on such days, 
and she could spend the whole afternoon with him without 
fear of interruption. 

She had never thought before that a wet day, which she 
hailed with such pleasure, might not be equally welcome to 
others who had not all the comforts about them that she 
had ; and it was with rather a disagreeable feeling that she 
realised it now for the first time, and contrasted the cheerful 
scene within with the cold and dreariness without. She 
turned her gaze from the window, against which the rain 
and sleet were driving, back to the bright fire, and then she 
stooped down to pat old Bob, who lay at Gerard's feet, blinking 
his eyes and enjoying the warmth and comfort of his position. 

" I don't know that I ever thought much about it," she 
said at last; "but I suppose it's meant to be so, or else it 
wouldn't be. I don't see, though, how you can help it ; you 
can't make things difierent." 

" No, not now, perhaps," Gerard said, thoughtfully ; 
"but ..." 

" Yes, very likely when you grow up you may be able to 
do something ; you will be able to do what you like then. 
Was that what you meant ? " 

Partly; not exactly. I was thinking that though it 's a 
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good thing on some accounts to have plenty of money, yet, 
for some reasons, it 's much better to be poor, because ..." 

I don't understand you at all," EUice said, finding he 
did not go on. Why is it better to be poor ? I don't see 
what makes you think so." 

Because, I suppose, if people have money and are well 
oflf, they oughtn't to keep it all for themselves ; they ought 
to spend it for others too. And suppose they don't do so — 
that they only use it for their own pleasure, and to do as 
they like. It would be far better, then, for them not to 
have had any." 

"Perhaps so," Ellice said, with rather a doubtful air. 
" But what strange thoughts you have, Gerard ! I can't tell 
what makes you think of such things." 

" Going up to Shooter's Lane, I suppose," he said, with a 
half-smile. " But I have often thought of them before, too. 
It was Mr. Harrison who put them into my head, and 
ever since then I have not at all liked to think of having 
so much ; I am afraid I shall never do as I ought with it." 

I 'm sure you will ; I don't know why you should trouble 
yoiu'self about it," returned Ellice, still looking rather 
puzzled. Why shouldn't you do what you ought ?" 

Everybody don't ; so I suppose I may go wrong as well 
as other people." 

" Oh, Gerard ! And you look so grave, as if you really 
meant it ! " 

So I do." 

" Oh, well ! we won't talk any more about it then, for I 
don't like to see you like that. Do you know, I think poor 
people are a very disagreeable subject. Clara Marsham 
always tells me so much about those in the village, and she 
seems to think that a great many of them are very badly oflF. . 
They look so, indeed ; not that I have ever been into any 
of their houses, though. Fortunately, mamma don't like us 
to go into such places, but I 'm sure I couldn't do it even 
if she didn't mind it — they are so dirty and fusty. I can't 
think how it is Clara pretends to like it so much ; she do\i't 
mind where she goes. Why, mamma wo\x\d <A 
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our catching fevers, and all sorts of things, if we went where 
she does. I suppose, being the clergyman's daughter, she 
thinks she ought to go, but it 's quite ridiculous for her to 
say she likes it At any rate, I 'm very glad I 'm not in her 
place, and obliged to do it, too." 

" I suppose she is not obliged to do it, and perhaps some 
day you may change your mind. You don't know the people 
yet ; so of course you can't tell whether you woidd like them 
or not" 

Ellice laughed. Thank you ; I 've no fancy for making 
their acquaintance. I should never know what to say to them. 
But, Gerard, I want you to tell me about Manning. How 
did he behave to you ? He wasn't rude, was he ? " 

"Well, he was rather, at first — quite gruff and surly, and 
he looked as if he thought I had no business there; but 
afterwards he was a little more civil. I was very glad I went, 
though, for I expect poor Jack would have fared very badly 
if I hadn't. I had no idea before that he had such a 
wretched home." 

" Why, was his father really angry with him ? What a 
pity, Gerard, that you didn't give him some money for his 
flower-pots ; that would have made it all right." 

So I would if I had had it ; but I hadn't a farthing left, 
and I shan't have any more now till next month. I was so 
sorry, because even two or three shillings is a great deal to 
them. I told him, though, that I wouldn't forget it directly 
I got my next allowance. Haughton ought to pay him, but 
he won't, and a very great shame it is of him." 

Yes, indeed, it is ! I 'm sure it 's the least he could do ; 
but he always is shabby, I know." 

Gerard whistled. Well ! I say Ellice, I can't stay all 
the afternoon talking. I 've such lots to do." 

" Oh, yes ! and I 'm to help you ; won't you let me ? I 
know I can. With anything you have to write, I mean. Do 
let me try." 

" You had better not, it will take you such a time ; and 
it 's Saturday, remember, your half-holiday, Ellice ; you have 
always plenty to do ; and I can manage somehow. I '11 write 
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with my left hand. Look here, I can do it very well ; it 's 
splendid." 

Ellice laughed as she looked at his strange hierogljrphics. 

No one can read that possibly," she said. " Do let me do 
it for you, and I won't make those long tails that you hate 
so much ; I promise you I won't. I wish you would let me 
try, for really I have nothing to do to-day. Thank you; 
that 's right," as he made way for her ; " only I can't write 
with a steel pen. Oh, here 's one that will do I and you may 
begin, now ; I 'm quite ready." 

Her self-imposed task certainly was a much longer one than 
she expected ; for not being used to the kind of work, she 
could not get through it half so fast as her brother would 
have done, and he several times begged her to leave off and 
let him finish it as he could ; but she would not hear of such 
a thing. Although, if she had been asked to do it for any- 
one else, she would have considered such an employment 
irksome in the extreme, it was very different doing it for 
him ; and she worked away most diligently, as if it were the 
pleasantest occupation that could possibly be found for a 
half-holiday. She was almost sorry at last when it was done. 

"I hope it's right," she said, as Gerard was looking it 
over. And then what else have you got to do ? You 
won't be very long, will you ? I hope not, because I 've got 
something to show you ; but I don't want you to see it till you 
have quite finished. Oh ! and I found some more numbers 
of * Sharpe ' this morning, and I want so much to hear how 
* Frank Fairleigh ' gets on. I wouldn't look at it, though I 
was longing to read just a little bit ; but I thought I would 
wait for you ; it would be so much nicer. So you won't be 
longer than you can help, will you? I've been -quite in a 
fever ever since I found them to know what becomes of Clara. 
Cumberland runs away with her, I do believe, or somebody 
does. I saw something about it. Look here, I 've got them 
all ready ; so make haste, please. I think I had better cover 
them up somewhere till you 're ready, or I shall never be 
able to help peeping into them the least little bit in the 
world; and I don't want to do that without yoUr" . * 
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Grerard looked very blank. **You mustn't wait for me, 
Ellice. I 'm so sorry, but I shall be so very long this after- 
noon that you had better go on without me. I can soon 
catch you up again, or you can tell me what they do. Don't 
wait for me, though ; I woidd rather you didn't." 

"Why not?" and Ellice opened her eyes very wide. 
" Why don't you want me to wait for you ? What do you 
mean ? I know how long you are generally. You can finish 
very fast when you like, and you have nothing extra to do to- 
day, have you ? " 

" Yes, I have ; 1 've a lot of lines to learn." 

Ellice looked disappointed, but it was only for a moment. 
" Never mind, I '11 wait. I shall like it best I don't care 
for it a bit without you ; but what did you get the lines for, 
Grerard ? Did Mr. Harrison give them you ? " 

" No ; I don't believe I should have got them at all if he 
had had anything to do with it. It was Bryce." 

That Mr. Bryce I I can't bear him," Ellice exclaimed. 

How I wish you were under Mr. Harrison altogether, instead 
of only now and then ! But what did you do this morning? " 

"Why Smythe — you know — the fellow I was telling you 
about the other day, who was so long getting into our form, 
and can hardly keep there now he is in. He works very 
hard, too ; I can't think how it is. I suppose he can't learn ; 
and if you could see him puzzling over things that a boy of 
twelve could do easily, you would be quite sorry for him. I 
know I am, at any rate ; and when he got stumped over some- 
thing this morning, and was looking about in a frightful state 
of despair, I couldn't help asking him to let me help him. 
I was quite ready myself, and hadn't anything else to do, 
so I don't see what harm there was in it; but Bryce hap- 
pened to come by, and found me out of my place, and so — " 
and Grerard made a face — " and this was what I got for my 
pains. Didn't he go on at me, too ! and he wouldn't hear a 
word I had to say^" 

"But why didn't Smythe tell him what you were doing ? " 

" He tried to speak ; but Bryce was too angry, fortu- 
nately, to Jiston to him, and I made him shut up too. 
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What would have heen the use of his getting into the scrape ? 
It wouldn't have helped me out of it very much ; and very 
likely he would have got a lot to learn, too, and I 'm sure he 
don't want any more than his regular work — that 's quite as 
much as he can get through. I should have had some lines 
anyhow for being away from my own place, so a few more or 
less didn't make much diflFerence." 

" And how much have you got to learn ? Oh, Gerard ! 
not all that, surely ? Why, you will never be able to do it ! 
Isn't it dreadfuUy difficult ? " 

"It's meant to be;" and he laughed at Ellice's look of 
dismay. But you needn't be so frightened. I shall 
get through it. I suppose Bryce thought I wanted some- 
thing to do, and that he would find me employment for a 
half-holiday. I rather wonder he didn't keep me this after- 
noon to say it. I quite expected it, and thought it a great 
piece of good-luck to get till Monday morning for it : it 's so 
provoking to be kept in on a Saturday. I don't mind learn- 
ing it at home half so much ; but you see, now, you had better 
not wait for me ; I shall be some time about it, and I 've 
other things to do too." 

"Yes, but never mind; I would really rather wait. I 
shall like ' Sharpe ' all the more afterwards for having had to 
wait a little longer for it. And you couldn't help getting 
those lines. I am so glad, though, that you said nothing to 
Emma about them. She thinks you are always getting into 
scrapes, and very Ukely she would have said this was your 
faidt : she never sees thiugs as they really are ; it 's so very 
provoking of her. #1 believe she does it on purpose some- 
times. But, Gerard, I hope Smythe was sorry ? I shan't 
like him if he were not." 

I 'm sure, Ellice, you would like him if you knew him. 
I had no idea till lately that he was such a jolly good sort of 
fellow. He's just odo of Maxwell's sort --regularly good, 
you know — and he does work so hard. He could never keep 
where he does, even, if he didn't, for he hasn't a scrap of 
cleverness about him in any one thing. Mr, Haii\aK>TL\}DJv^ 
a great deal of Mm, tioug-h." 
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How do you know he does ? " 

He told me so ; at least he said something of the sort. 
It was one day this week ; day before yesterday. He sent for 
me to his room ; I couldn't think what was coming, and I 
was in a horrible funk. However, when I got there I found 
he wasn't angry, only dreadfully grave : and there he 
had got hold of some Greek verses of mine. Bryce must 
have shown them to him. They were shockingly bad ; I 
knew they were, indeed, when I was writing them, but I 
wanted to get to something else, and didn't trouble myself 
much about them. However, there they were ; and he asked 
me how I had come to write such things, because he was sure I 
could do so much better ; and then he showed me some of 
Smythe's. I was ashamed of my own when I saw his, I can 
tell you. And Mr. Harrison told me how much pains he had 
taken with them, — any one could see it, indeed ; and he told 
me, too, that he wouldn't give anything for cleverness with- 
out carefulness and perseverance, and that he thought far 
more of a boy like Smythe, who was pains-taking and worked 
from principle, than of one who had more talent, but did not 
care to use it properly. He said a lot more, too ; and you 
don't know, EUice, how vexed I was with myself! It's 
such a long time since he spoke to me as he did then, and 
you know how he looks sometimes. I woidd rather have a 
flogging any day than see him look like that ; and it was all 
my own fault I could have done better if I had liked, and 
I told him so, aDd he was very kind afterwards ; but that 
only made me more vexed, and I was so all that evening, but 
I didn't tell you anything about it. I wmB so wretched." 

" That wasn't right of you, Gerard. That was the very 
reason you should have told me. And I saw you were very 
grave that night ; but I thought you were sure to tell me if 
anything had happened, so I fancied you were tired, or some- 
thing of the sort. But I don't like you not to tell me 
everything." 

" Well, you see, it comes out sooner or later," Gerard said, 
with a smile ; it 's only a day or two after the time. I 
never can keep things to myself ; and if I hadn't you to talk 
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to I don't know what I "should do. Other people wouldn't 
care to hear of all my scrapes and misdoings." 

" I don't see that there 's anything so very bad in not 
writing a few verses properly. I 'm sure I very often don't 
take any pains with iny lessons if I don't like them, and I 
never thought there was anything wrong in it." 

It can't be right, though, if you think about it. Of 
course one ought to do one's best. That 's why I like Smythe; 
he 's so much better than I am ; for, you see, he tries to do 
as well as he possibly can, and I haven't done that. I don't 
know that I thought much about it before. I mean to have 
a try now, though, and I mean to know more of Smythe, too. 
I think I shall like him as much as Maxwell. You don't 
know what a way he was in about my getting those lines. 
He ran after me^ when we came out of school, and wanted 
to do all sorts of desperate things ; but I persuaded him at 
last to keep quiet, for I knew he could do no good. But he 
was so serious and in such dreadful distress, that I couldn't 
help laughing, and that puzzled him exceedingly. He 
couldn't believe that I cared nothing at all about it." 

I 'm glad he cared for it," EUice said. But, Gerard, I 
want to know who he is ? I 've very seldom heard you speak 
of him." 

" Because I 've known so little about him till lately, and 
he 's very quiet. He 's not much liked in the school ; I be- 
lieve, partly because he 's so slow, and partly because the boys 
say his father is not a gentleman. I don't know who he 
was, though ; he was in business in London, I think, and 
came down here a few years ago and bought that place at 
Crofton, on the other side of Ilkley. I have never seen him, 
but I have seen Mrs. Smjrthe, and she is quite a lady ; and 
Smythe himself is as much a gentleman as any of the other 
boys, only they pretend to look down upon him — Haughton 
especially — but he don't seem to mind very much what any 
of them say ; he goes his own way, and pays no attention 
to them ; so I suppose in time they '11 get tired of bullying 
him. He 's old enough to take care of himself, that 's one 
comfort. But I'm forgetting this horrid Latin. Are you 
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going to read, Ellice ? Because, if not, I '11 learn it aloud ; I 
shall get on twice as fast." 

" Yes, do. I want you to finish soon ; besides, I like to 
hear you at anything of that sort — it sounds such delightful 
nonsense always. And I 'm not going to read ; I shall amuse 
myself with some drawing till you 've finished." 

" All right ; and don't talk to me, please." 

He began, walking up and down the room, and going very 
quickly through what she called his nonsense," whilst she 
took up a pencil and paper, and was soon deep in the 
interest of sketching scenes and pictures of her own fancy. 
It was an occupation of which she was particularly fond ; and 
having nothing to interrupt her and call back her thoughts, 
she was soon lost in a pleasant reverie, all the pleasanter for 
feeling that it could be indulged in as long as she liked, 
which would not have been the case had either her sister or 
Miss Evans been in the room. They had no mercy on her 
fits of abstraction and absence of mind, and always scolded 
or laughed her out of them as soon as possible. In spite, 
however, of the troubles she was constantly in on this score, 
Ellice never had the slightest inclination to give up her day- 
dreams. They supplied the place of much that seemed 
wanting in her daily life ; and when feeling dissatisfied, as 
she often did, with herself and others, it was delightful to 
be able to throw herself into a world of her own creation 
at times, and revel there in the fancies of her imagination. 
Pure and simple by nature, with an ardent love for all that 
was good and beautiful, and animated by a wish to become 
something higher and better than she felt she then was, she 
was one who, under proper guidance, might have been made 
everything that is most amiable and estimable in woman; 
but, unfortunately for her, her character was but little under- 
stood by those about her, and consequently there was no 
one capable of directing or giving a proper bias to her ill- 
regulated feelings. Her parents were thoroughly people 
of the world, with no higher aims than those which actuate 
the world in general, and with hardly a thought beyond it. 
Lady Mary was anxious that h^r daiighters should shine in 
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• society, — that they should be as clever and accomplished as 
other girls in their station ; and when she had secured for 
them a governess who was supposed to be able to teach all 
that young ladies are required to learn, she felt quite satisfied 
that she had done everything which was necessary. She 
certainly might have made a worse choice in her selection 
of a companion for her children ; for Miss Evans was kind- 
hearted, really conscientious as far as her views went, and 
most anxious to do her duty. Only one thing was wanting, 
but that thing was the most important of all. As Lady 
Mary, however, was totally ignorant of it herself, it is not 
surprising that she did not miss it in another. Ellice missed 
it, though, and, without knowing exactly what it was she 
wanted, she yet felt as if there must be some higher object — 
some nobler aim to be attained — than that of living only for 
passing pleasures or amusement, as most of those around her 
seemed to do. But she had not yet discovered what this 
object was ; and finding that the realities, or what she con- 
sidered the realities, of life did not satisfy her, she sought to 
supply their place in another way, and, day by day, she 
became more visionary — more wrapt up in the dreams of her 
own imagination. 

As long as she could give way to these unchecked, she was 
happy, at any rate for a time ; but interruptions would come, 
other things called her back from the world of fancy, and 
then duties were neglected or slurred over, and the feelings 
and wishes of others disregarded, because Ellice was vexed 
that she should be taken from the only thing that gave her 
pleasure. She had yet to learn the lesson, that happiness is 
not to be found in living for ourselves alone ; and it was a 
lesson which was to be bought at the price of many bitter 
tears. There was one person, indeed, for whom she would 
have done anything, sacrificed any pleasure, any wish, 
however dearly cherished, without a moment's regret ; but 
then it would not have been done against her inclinations, 
and from a sense of duty alone. On the contrary, if she had 
ever stopped to consider her reasons at all, she would have 
found that it was because she loved her brother so much 
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that there was no self-denial in giving up her wishes for his ; 
that it was a far greater pleasure to her to do so than it 
would have been to carry out her own. It was a pity that 
she rested here, and that, when thinking of and studying to 
please him, and herself through him, she did not remember 
others whose claims upon her were as great, although they 
might involve more sacrifice of self. 

More than an hour had passed by, and Ellice was still busy 
with her drawing, forgetting even where she was, or what 
was going on in the room, when she was roused at last by- 
Gerard's stooping down to look at what she was doing. 
" Oh ! have you finished ? You don't mean to say you have 
really learned all that!" she exclaimed, in great surprise. 
" I didn't hear you leave oflF ; I suppose I was thinking 
of something else." 

"I suppose you were," Gerard said, with a laugh. "I 
spoke to you twice and you didn't hear me, so I came to see 
what you were about. But really, Ellice, you will be an 
artist one of these days. How well you have done that ! I 
never saw anything like that child's face ! But what is she 
looking at?" 

The subject was a child crossing a bridge over a broad, 
deep stream, and arrested in the middle by some object in 
the water, at which she was gazing intently. The half- 
pleased, half-frightened expression of her face was really 
wonderfully managed, and many older persons might have 
envied the skill with which, by a few strokes, Ellice had 
brought out the lights and shadows on the water, and under 
the old gnarled trunks of the trees. Gerard looked at it 
with great admiration, and then asked again what it was she 
saw in the stream. Ellice pointed to the broad leaf of a 
water-lily, from beneath which a face was peeping, whilst a 
tiny hand seemed beckoning and luring on the child. 

" Don't you remember a German story I showed you the 
other day in that old magazine?" she said, where Fran- 
ziska loses her way one summer evening in the forest, and 
then, when she is almost close to her home again, without 
knowing it, she is enticed into the river by water-sprites, and 
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drowned there. You told me what the allegory meant ; but 
I like it best as a story, without any other meaning." 

"And this is all your own idea, then, is it ? " said Gerard. 

I saw you were very much taken with * Franziska,' but I 
never thought you could work it out in this way. Oh, don't 
bum it !" he exclaimed, as she held it over the fire. " Give 
it to me, if you are not going to keep it ; it 's a great deal 
too good to be burnt." 

" I have a much better one for you, though," said EUice, 
as he took possession of it; "I finished Nuremburg this 
morning, and on Monday it will be quite ready to hang up. 
I'll just run and fetch it now for you to see ; I hope you 
wiU like it." 

She disappeared, and in a few minutes returned with her 
cherished drawing — a view of an old street in Nuremburg. 
It was a most elaborate piece of workmanship, and had 
evidently had much time and trouble bestowed on it. She 
spread it on the table, and then, with great glee, proceeded 
to point out the things she liked best in it, or with which 
she had taken most pains. Do you know I am quite sorry 
it is done," she said ; " I liked it better than any I have had 
to do before — Miss Evans gives me such frightful things 
generally to copy. I don't know how it was she happened 
to choose this one ; and after I began it she took it into her 
head that it was too difficult for me, and I was so afraid she 
would take it away, and make me do something stupid 
instead. However, she let me go on after all, and you can't 
think how I enjoyed it." 

" It looks very difficult," Gerard said ; " I often wondered 
how you had patience to go on with it." 

No ; I don't call it particularly difficult ; there is a great 
deal of fine work in it, but I like that ; and then I made up 
some beautiful stories whilst I was doing it. Why, all those 
houses have a history, and I know who lives in each of 
them, and everything about them. Do you see that window 
with the flowers in it, and that girl standing behind them 
looking: down into the street ? That is all my own addition, 
and Miss Evans never found it out ; I should have had such 
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a scolding if she had. Then that boy standing at the comer 
of the square, and looking up there so eagerly, is the brother 
of the girl at the window. He has been away for ever so 
long, — so long that she has forgotten him; and whilst he 
is watching her so earnestly, she has no idea who he is, and 
will only look upon him as a stranger when he can make up 
his mind to go back to her and his mother. And all those 
other people have histories too, only they are too long to tell 
now ; they took me a good many days to make up." 

" I should think they did," Gerard said ; " I can't think 
when you found time to do it." 

" An hour three times a week, that mounts up by degrees ; 
and you don't know how nice it is to be able to forget all 
those horrible lessons that are going on. Fanny's and 
Madge's music and Emma's German, — such a din always, — 
but I never hear it when I am drawing. Do you really like 
this picture, though ? is it worth hanging up here ? Emma 
said you would not care about it at all ; and I was so disap- 
pointed, for I had taken such pains with it." 

"Not care for it!" Gerard exclaimed; "what nonsense I 
Why, Ellice, it 's the best you have ever done ; I shall be as 
proud of it as possible. Emma only said it to tease you. I 
never knew anybody so clever at drawing as you are, and this 
one is beautiful." 

Ellice looked very much pleased. I am so glad you like it, 
and after Christmas I shall be able to do some more. We will 
make this room quite grand in time. Oh I by-the-bye, who 
do you think is coming to stay here the week after next ? " 

A great many people I thought, but nobody in particular 
that I know of." 

" Nobody in particular to you, perhaps," said Ellice; "but 
she is to me, for I can't bear her. It 's all Emma's doing, 
though ; she persuaded mamma to ask her. Just guess who 
it is." 

" I don't see how I can possibly tell, — there are so many 
people you can't bear. Now if you had said it was somebody 
you liked I might have had a chance of guessing." 

" Well, a great friend of Emma's, living in Ilkley," returned 
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EUice, and I dislike the whole family ; so now you know^ I 
suppose." 

^' Louisa Haughton then, of course," said Gerard, smiling ; 
" well, EllicOj^ I pity you ! but 1 hope you '11 contrive to be 
civil." 

am not at all sure of that, she is so provoking. I can't 
think what Emma sees to like in her ; but they always have a 
great deal to say to each other — such nonsense very often ! 
I never listen if I can help it. But the worst of it is that 
Marianne is coming too, and I dislike her even more than 
Louisa, I think ; she has so much to tell me about her dear 
William whenever I see her. Are you really sure, Gerard, 
that he can't in some way spite you ? I 'm so afiaid he may 
do something ; you know he 's not a boy to . . . to . . ." 

**To feel obliged to anybody for knocking him down, 
especially when he deserves it ; no, I don't think he is. But 
you are not going to torment yourself about that, Ellice, are 
you ? it would be rather too absurd." 

Ellice laughed, for he spoke lightly; but she still felt 
uneasy, and if she had kuown all she would have been even 
more uncomfortable. The quarrel had been a far more 
serious one than she suspected. Haughton had sulkily 
refused Gerard's offered hand after the fight, and his last 
words, after a shower of abuse on him for his interference, 
had been, — " Look out for yourself next, Lewistone, for I '11 
have my revenge some day," — words which evidently were 
not meant to be forgotten. 

Well, I hope you will have nothing to do with him," 
she said, although I don't know why I should fancy he 
won't forgive you. I 'm sure he ought to be satisfied, for he 
has hurt you very much. It 's a gobd thing the holidays are 
coming, and you will have no writing to do. But do you 
really mean to say you have learned all that Latin ? how 
quick you have been about it I " 

More than an hour ; and I should have done everything, 
and we might have begun * Frank Fairleigh ' now if I hadn't 
had it to learn. Here, just see if I know it." 

He tossed down the book before her, and ran through it so 
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fast that she declared she could not keep pace with him ; she 
supposed it was all right, but really she didn't hear a word of 
it, and thought he was only half-way through it when he had 
arrived at the end. " Miss Evans would be very angry with 
us if we gabbled through our lessons in that way," she said. 
Is that the way you always say yours ? " 

It depends upon how I know them ; but the faster the 
better, especially for a thing like that. And now for my 
Greek." 

" Oh yes ! that delightful old Homer ; and you left oflF in 
the middle of such an interesting part. I want to know how 
the duel between Menelaus and Paris ends. Go on with it 
aloud, please ; I think it 's so very interesting. It 's better 
than ' Frank Fairleigh,' — only I wish^you could do more of 
it at a time." 
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CHAPTER III. 

" It seemed like youth to see hitn youngi 
A flower in his father's land." Hehans. 

LEWISTONE HALL, which had been in the possession of 
the family of that name for almost unnumbered gene- 
rations^ was a fine old mansion, standing on rising ground in a 
richly-wooded park. It was a picturesque but rather gloomy- 
looking place, although few would have been - inclined to 
criticise it on that account ; for the very gloom attached to it 
was in character with its antiquity, and served rather to 
increase than lessen the interest with which none could 
help beholding it for the first time. The building, massive 
and irregular, with gable ends and muUioned windows, had 
been originally gray, with white facings ; but the storms of 
centuries had swept over it, and changed and darkened it to 
one sombre hue. Eound its walls the ivy clustered, and old 
forest trees flung their long shadows over its venerable roof 
and lofty turrets. It was considered a show-place too ; and 
during the summer months, when the family were away, 
people would come from far and near to visit its picture- 
galleries and curious halls, and wander over its old courtyards 
and beautiful gardens. Many were the exclamations of awe 
and wonder called forth then at the sight of the dimly-lighted 
rooms, with their panelling of dark oak, elaborately carved 
ceilings, and high old-fashioned chimney-pieces, and the 
splendid saloons and drawing-rooms, hung with tapestry and 
filled with antique ornaments and handsome ancient furni- 
ture, all heirlooms of the family. The entrance hall, which 
waa lofty and very large, was hung round with stags' horns, 
suits of armour, helmets, spurs, &c., — relics of. the Lewistones 
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of by-gone days, — with every one of which some strange tale 
or legend was connected. From this hall a broad oak stair- 
case led to two or three long galleries full of family and other 
pictures, and thence to bed-rooms and dressing rooms, wain- 
scotted and richly carved, and fitted up in a style correspond- 
ing with that of the lower part of the house. But if the 
interior of Lewistone Hall had something solemn and almost 
cloister-like in its dim grandeur, very different were the 
attractions without. A great part of the gardens had been 
modernised and were kept up with great care. The richest 
and rarest flowers bloomed there, and the sunlight sparkled 
on falling fountains and green lawns, whilst broad terraces, 
sheltered by beech and lime trees, formed pleasant shady 
walks in the hot summer days. From these terraces there 
were many views of the park below, with its waving woods, 
its winding river, and herds of deer ; and far away beyond 
stretched the distant landscape, rich in valley and upland, 
meadows and golden corn-fields. Such was the Hall at the 
present time ; but it was not long since it had worn quite 
another aspect. During the latter days of old Mr. Lewistone, 
the present owner's father, nearly the whole house, with the 
exception of one or two rooms, had been shut up. Silence 
had reigned in its long galleries and spacious halls, and its 
beautiful grounds and shrubberies had been neglected and 
suffered to run wild, whilst weeds and dank grass overgrew 
the lawns, and took the place of its choice flowers and 
creepers. But all this desolation then had seemed quite in 
accordance with the morose and gloomy character of the old 
man who lived there, and the circumstances of his life. There 
were strange stories afloat concerning him, — of dark deeds 
done in his earlier days, — of quarrels in his family and amongst 
his sons, — which made people shake their heads and look 
grave when his name was mentioned ; but nothing was really 
known as to the truth of these reports. He kept himself 
entirely secluded, and was rarely seen beyond his own grounds, 
and not even there for some time before his death. Three 
or four aged servants formed his establishment, but how they 
lived, or what they did, no one knew. Few persons went 
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near the house except on business^ and the place at last grew 
80 wretched and almost awful-looking in its desolation, that 
the people of Berrow, the neighbouring village, became quite 
superstitious, and would never cross the park, or even set foot 
within its boundaries, after dark. " None could tell," they 
said, what mischief might be going on there ; but surely no 
good could come to an old man who, on the brink of the 
grave, shut himself up from his kinsfolk and friends, and re- 
fused reconciliation with his sons." And as years passed by, 
and tidings reached the village at intervals of the death, one 
after another, of these sons, they looked still graver, and said it 
was a judgment upon the father, who had held himself aloof so 
long from his children. But a day came at last when great 
changes were to take place at the Hall. Mr. Lewistone died 
suddenly, — at least suddenly it seemed to most people ; for 
although he had long been ailing, very few were aware that 
his illness was at all serious. He died ; and after a delay of 
many months his fifth, and, with the exception of one, his 
only surviving son, came back once more to the home of his 
boyhood. It was difficult, however, to recognise in the stem, 
worn, and middle-aged man who now re-crossed that threshold 
the Henry Lewistone of former days. There were some, 
indeed, who remembered him as a child, who could still trace 
in his cold proud features and dark eye a resemblance to 
what he had then been, and a yet stronger one to the old man 
so lately gone from among them ; but to most he seemed a 
perfect stranger. His story was but little known, and all that 
could be gathered of it was simply that he had been in the 
army for many years, had served in almost every part of the 
world, and was in India with his regiment at the time of his 
father's death. There was talk also of an attachment in his 
youth, and an engagement which, for some cause or other, 
had been broken oflf ; but this was a fact never ascertained 
for certain. Some months after coming into the property he 
married a lady many years younger than himself, and it was 
then that the Hall first began to assume such a diflferent aspect, 
and to throw oflf something of the gloom which had gathered 
round it in the days of its former owner. Lady Mary at the 
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time of her marriage was quite a girl, very beautiful, and 
accustomed to society. She could not live, she said, without 
pleasure ; so the old house was thrown open and was soon 
thronged with gay and fashionable people. Her balls and 
entertainments became the talk of the coimtry round, and 
everyone was now eager for an invitation to the Hall, which 
not long before had been shunned almost as a haunted place. 

It is true that Mr. Lewistone himself took but little part 
in all that went on in his own house. He was still a silent 
and care-worn man, and his countenance never lost the 
melancholy abstracted look which seemed habitually to 
belong to it. He did not become popular, too, in the neigh- 
bouirhood, either among rich or poor. The former con- 
sidered him unsociable, the latter proud; and although 
not exactly a hard landlord, he took no trouble to improve 
the condition of his tenantry, sympathised but little in their 
wants and distresses, and made no attempt even to second 
the endeavours of those who tried to make up for his own 
want of interest in the welfare of his dependents and those 
around him. And so time went on ; but by slow degrees 
other changes came over the house. Lady Mary sobered 
down very much, in consequence of real or feigned ill-health, 
and the place was no longer so gay as it had been in the days 
when she first came there as a bride. But what it lost in one 
respect it gained in another. If its rooms were no longer lighted 
up and filled night after night with company, a better kind 
of mirth now reigned there. Children's voices and children's 
steps sounded in its halls, and childish laughter and merri- 
ment echoed in its lofty galleries and dim ghost-like cham- 
bers. Through the long bright summer days there was play 
beneath the shadow of the forest trees ; and in winter, joyous 
tones rang out in the gatherings round the hearth by fire- 
light. But even the sunshine which the presence of his 
children brought into his home worked no change in Mr. 
Lewistone. He remained grave and impassible as ever. 
Cold and stem, however, as he seemed, and was, to most 
people, there was one to whom he was never so — one who 
had never heard a harsh word, or met an angry look from 
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him. That one was his son, the pride and hope of his life — 
the only being in whom he really seemed to take an interest. 
The most casual observer could not fail to remark the diflfer- 
ence in his tone and manner when he spoke to him, or even 
when his eye rested upon him* Idolised by his father, and 
indeed by all his family, courted and sought after by those in 
his own station, and flattered by domestics and dependents, 
it was a wonder that Gerard Lewistone was not growing up 
selfish and exacting. But from some cause or other it seemed 
impossible to spoil him ; and things which would have turned 
the heads of most people had little or no influence upon him. 
Naturally high-spirited, and even more warm-tempered than 
his sister EUice, he was yet very unlike her in many respects, 
for those higher motives which were wanting in her were the 
ruling principle of his life, — little understood, it is true, and 
entirely unappreciated by those about him, but still they were 
there ; and it was the very fact perhaps of his being actuated 
by motives which she could not always comprehend that 
made Ellice's love for her brother so deep. Unlike her, too, 
he was thoroughly unselfish, and never seemed to have 
greater pleasure than that of giving up his own wishes and 
inclinations for those of others; whilst his bright winning 
smile, and ready sympathy in all that concerned those around 
him, won every heart, young and old. In the village espe- 
cially, and amongst his father's tenants, he was a general 
favoiu4te. They said he was like a ray of sunshine in the 
place ; and they were not far wrong, for he carried the influ- 
ence of a loving heart and an unselfish spirit wherever he 
went ; and these are as good to the world within us as any 
sunlight without. For all with whom he came in con- 
tact, — from the dirty little child whom he found crying in the 
road, to the old man or woman, whose long tales he listened 
to with unwearied patience, — for each and all he had a kind 
word and a helping hand. And the interest which he felt for 
others came back in double measure upon himself. All the 
village was proud of him, — proud that he belonged to them. 
Kindly looks followed him as he passed, and hearty smiles 
answered his own. He was so unlike his father, they said ; 
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and when complaining bitterly, as they often did, of Mr. 
Lewistone's pride and coldness, all agreed that it would be a 
glad day for Borrow when Gerard came to be master there. 

It must be confessed, however, that he had not always been 
what he now was ; and that, although warm-hearted and gene- 
rous by nature, there had been a time when his wild and way- 
yrard conduct had been a source of uneasiness, — not to his 
parents, for they had never seen a fault in him, — but to one 
who was almost as much interested in him, and in one way 
even more so. It is true that there were many excuses for 
him ; for from his earliest years he had been indulged to an 
extent which, if it had gone on without any counteracting in- 
fluence, would in the long run have ruined him completely. 
Before he could speak he had learnt that his will was law in 
the house, and it was hardly likely that any child would be- 
come aware of such power without choosing to exercise it. 
And as time passed by without the slightest eflfort being made 
to control and check him, he became each day more self- 
willed and headstrong, until no one ever dreamed of exercis- 
ing any authority over him. 

How long things would have gone on in this way it is 
impossible to say ; but fortunately for Gerard, an old uncle of 
his father's, who happened one summer to be staying in the 
house, took a great fancy to him, and persuaded Mr. Lewis- 
tone to engage a tutor for him, preparatory to his being sent 
to Eton. As General Gordon, who was very rich, threw out 
hints also at the same time of his intention to make the boy 
his heir, Mr. Lewistone willingly consented to any arrange- 
ment to please him, and at his request engaged a particular 
friend of his, who had just left college. Every one prophesied 
that Mr. Harrison would not remain three months in the 
house ; but they were mistaken ; he stayed not that time only, 
but several years — much longer than was at first intended. 
How he managed to gain any influence over one so wild and 
headstrong, without any assistance from the father, or rather 
in spite of much opposition from him, no one knew. Mr. 
Lewistone thought him much too strict and particular, and 
would several times have declined his further services but for 
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the thoughts of the old Generars will. So Mr. Harrison 
stayed on ; and, little by little, a great change came over 
Gerard. When it was begun, or how it was effected, very few 
cared to inquire ; and soon indeed they forgot that there had 
been anything to change. Grerard himself alone knew and 
felt how much he owed to one who had struggled on in spite 
of so many difficulties, and who had succeeded at last in 
implanting in his mind far higher and nobler principles than 
he would ever have learnt from anyone else about him. Not 
but that he had plenty of faults still ; but the wish to do 
right was strong within him, and every day it became still 
stronger. And as he grew older, and became better able to 
appreciate the aims and purposes of Mr. Harrison's own life, 
and the motives by which he was governed, so in proportion 
did his love and reverence for him deepen, until he learned 
at last to value his good opinion beyond that of any other 
person in the world. About two years before this time, Mr. 
Harrison had been appointed head-master of Ilkley school, 
mainly through Mr. Lewistone's interest, and there Gerard, at 
his own earnest request, had been a day boarder ever since. 
But the next half-year was to be his last. Both General 
Gordon and Mr. Harrison urged his being then sent to Eton, 
as had been originally intended, and the thing was considered 
settled by everyone, Ellice alone excepted. She never could 
bear to hear that there was any chance of her brother's 
leaving home for good, even if it were only for a time. They 
had always been together, played together as children, and 
shared the same bright hopes and dreams now that they were 
•Rowing older ; and as for being without him, she could not 
realise such a thing. She was miserable if any one men- 
tioned the subject in her hearing, and seemed to fancy that 
by not speaking of it she could put off the evil day. But 
there were times when the thoughts of it weighed upon her 
mind and seemed to take all life and spirit out of her ; and 
then she became fretful and irritable, and discontented with 
everything and everyone about her except her' brother. 
With him she was never angry ; and however often she might 
be out of temper with other people, she could always meet 
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him with a smile, arid all her troubles vanished the moment 
he appeared. Everyone else was so provoking at times, but 
he never tried her ; he always knew what she Uked and what 
she did not like, and consequently she was always good- 
humoured with him. And when he was with her, too, she 
could look on the bright side of things — she could forget 
that there was such a place as Eton, or that September would 
come some time. Did it not want nine whole months, in- 
deed, till it came ? Why should she make herself miserable 
about a thing so far off? She would not, — she would not 
think of it, — she would be happy as long as she could ; and 
whenever this resolution was made, EUice would look at her 
brother with loving eyes, which were nearly blinded by tears, 
and think that there was no one like him in the whole wide 
world ; and then she would hang about him, or ask to do 
things for him, and run to fetch whatever he wanted ; whilst 
Bob came in for a double share of attention at such moments, 
for did he not belong to Gerard? — would he not miss him 
almost as much as she would when he was gone ? So she 
kissed his wiry coat, and let him rub his cold nose on her 
face and jump upon her with his dirty paws, because in lavish- 
ing attentions upon him some of the outpourings of her warm 
heart found vent, and she did not feel so miserable when 
loving and caressing something that her brother loved too. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Ivy, holly, and mistletoe, 
Give me a penny before I go." 

** Christmaa comes but once a year." 

« TlLLICE, have you any idea what time it is? What are 
Jjj you doing? I thought you would have been dressed 
long ago, and there you are reading as quietly as if you had 
nothing else in the world to think of but your book I " 

It was one evening in Christmas week. There was to be a 
large party at the Hall that night, and as it was a mixed 
one, Emma and Ellice were expected to take their share in 
entertaining the younger guests. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that the former, upon coming to her room rather late to dress, 
should have been vexed to find that her sister, who she 
had hoped was ready to go downstairs, had not even made 
the remotest preparations for her toilet. She was sitting 
with her feet on the fender, and a dressing-gown thrown over 
her shoulders ; whilst, deep in the " Merchant of Venice," 
she had not heard Emma's entrance, and now looked up rather 
conscience-stricken. 

I was waiting for Susan to come and do my hair," she 
said ; " but I shan't be long." 

" That 's what I call a very idle excuse/' was the rejoinder. 
Susan won't come if you don't ring for her, and you might 
have done that long ago. Now you will have to wait, for I 
want her to dress me." 

Very well ; I suppose I may go on reading, then ? " said 
Ellice; and taking up her book again, she was soon once 
more absorbed in its contents, whilst a long conversation 
went on between her sister and the maid about a certain 
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dress and its trimmings which had to be altered. The dis- 
cussion lasted so long that it did not end until Emma was 
more than half dressed. Ellice, however, did not hear a word 
of it, and a knock at the door was the first thing that roused 
her. It was Gerard ; he wanted her, he said, to come down- 
stairs. " But you are not half ready ! " he exclaimed ; " what 
a time you have been I " and he looked in dismay at the very 
imperfect state of her toilet. 

" That 's right ; I am glad you are come," Emma said ; 
" and if you will give her a good scolding, I shall be very 
much obliged to you ; she takes things so very coolly, — sitting 
there and amusing herself, whilst I am to have all the trouble 
of entertaining everybody. I call it a great shame." 

" I am sure it 's no trouble to you to entertain people," 
Ellice answered ; " you know you like it, and I can't bear it. 
I 'm sure I don't know why they were asked ; it is very tire- 
some. But what did you want me for, Gerard ? " she added, 
getting up and throwing away her book. 

" Why, I want to know what you have done with that list 
of characters for the tableaux vivanta that you were writing 
out this morning. And then there are the dresses for the 
charades ; we can't manage them at all till you come. You 
know you arranged them all; so do make haste, everyone 
will be here directly, and Tom is in a regular funk because 
you are not ready." 

Ellice was thoroughly roused by this intelligence, and she 
now became as eager to lose no time in being dressed as she 
had before been willing to wait ; but Emma was obdurate, and 
insisted upon having everjrthing done for herself first. You 
might have been ready long ago if you had liked," she said ; 

and it 's getting so late now that I must go down directly. 
Gerard, if you will please to take yourself off", we shall get 
on twice as fast ; you are only in the way standing there." 

Gerard disappeared, with an injunction to Ellice to be sure 
and make haste. He was scarcely gone, however, when 
Madge came flying in, in a state of great delight, looking very 
like a small fairy in her white frock and blue ribbons, with 
her long golden curls hanging down over her shoulders. Her 
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dark eyes danced with glee. " Oh ! it 's going to be so de- 
lightful ! " she exclaimed. Fanny and I are going to sit up 
so late, and I 'm going to be in one of the charades. Fanny 
won't ; she 's afraid, but I 'm not ; and we are going to dance, 
too. I 'm going to dance with Tom ; I told him I would." 

" Oh, well, that will do I " interrupted Ellice hastily. « Eun 
away, Madge; we can't do with you here. Go and find 
somebody else to talk to; and here's Fanny coming, too. 
How tiresome you both are I Do go away." She shut the 
door upon the two children, and then returned to the dress- 
ing-table to try to hasten Emma's movements ; but she was 
not fated to get on very fast that evening, for there were some 
fresh visitors a moment or two afterwards. Louisa and 
Marianne Haughton made their appearance, anxious to know 
if Enmia were not ready to go down with them. Finding she 
was not, they declared their intention of waiting for her, and 
stood about the room laughing and talking, until Ellice's 
impatience reached its climax, and she asked her sister very 
sharply whether she meant to stay there all night, — a remon- 
strance which did not produce much eflfect ; for Emma only 
laughed, and told her not to be so cross. She finished dress- 
ing at last, however ; and all the little et cetera being finally 
completed, she left the room, accompanied by Louisa Haugh- 
ton. Marianne preferred waiting for Ellice, who would will- 
ingly have dispensed with her company, but did not quite 
like to say so. She sat grave and silent, therefore, whilst 
Susan was plaiting and arranging her hair, and listened with 
great impatience to the long, rambling talk which her visitor 
carried on, fortunately without pausing very often for an 
answer. She was thinking all the time of the meeting 
with Haughton, which she knew must come soon — for he 
was to be there that evening — and wondering whether he 
would ask her to dance, as he had always persisted in doing 
whenever she met him on such occasions. She hoped that, 
as he had quarrelled with Gerard, he might perhaps leave 
her to herself to-night ; but she was not very easy upon the 
subject, and was trying to arrange how she could best keep 
out of his way, and ^void speaking to him as much as pos- 
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Bible. She had not qiiite settled how this was to be managed 
when Susan pronounced her hair finished, and she had to get 
up in great haste and go through the rest of her dressing, 
which, fortunately, was not such a long business as her sister's 
had been ; indeed, she hurried through the latter part of it 
with a precipitancy which astonished Marianne, and even her 
maid, who was pretty well acquainted with Miss EUice's sum- 
mary way of getting through her toilet in general. In spite 
of all her haste, however, it was very late when they went 
down, and they found the rooms quite full as they entered. 
Besides a large party staying in the house, who always as- 
sembled there at Christmas time, there were people from Ilkley 
and all the country round. They all seemed disposed to enjoy 
themselves ; and music and talking were both going on when 
the two girls went in. No one observed their entrance, and 
they stood for a few moments in silence at the door watching 
the scene before them, whilst Ellice was considering how she 
could best get rid of her companion and make her escape to 
her brother, who she was afraid must be waiting for her. 
Her meditations were interrupted by an exclamation from 
Marianne. 

Oh, there's William 1 I must speak to him;" and she 
called to a tall, handsome boy who stood near them. He 
turned, and, seeing Ellice, came up to shake hands with her, 
very much to her disgust. She did not take much trouble 
indeed to conceal her annoyance ; her looks were frigid, and 
her answers to his remarks very cold ; and any one else would 
most probably have been offended at her manner, but he did 
not even seem to notice it. He talked and laughed as if 
they had been the best friends imaginable ; and she was be- 
coming every moment more vexed and angry, when, to her 
great delight, they were joined by another of Gerard's school- 
fellows. Her face changed immediately. 

*'How do you do. Maxwell?" she exclaimed eagerly. 
" Have you been here long ? And have you seen Gerard ? 
I'm wanting to find him and Tom. Have you any idea 
where they are?" and, glad of the excuse to escape from 
her two companions, she did not wait to say any more, but 
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walked away with him, satisfying herself for her want of 
politeness with the thought that, as Marianne had her brother 
with her, she could do without her for a time. 

Proud enough, at any rate I " Haughton observed, as he 
looked after them. Why, she 's as bad as Lewistone ! Does 
she treat you to that kind of thing often ? " 

" WTiat kind of thing ? " Marianne asked ; " Ellice isn't 
proud, if you mean that : it 's only her way. She 's shy, and 
she was thinking of something else very likely. And you 
don't call Gerard Lewistone proud, surely ? " 

Something very like it," was the answer. He has a way 
of saying things that is proud enough. But it's in the 
family, you know. They are all alike, except Emma ; she 
will talk and laugh with anybody. But I 've no idea of 
Ellice giving herself such airs. I mean to mxike her talk to 
me, whether she likes or not — she shall; and not only say 
*yes ' and ' no,' and that kind of thing,' 

Marianne laughed, and said she didn't think he could 
make Ellice talk if she didn't like ; and then she asked him if 
he knew which room they were going to act the charades in. 
He did not ; and finding he was not inclined to move, she 
set off by herself on a voyage of discovery, which ended in 
her losing her way ; and had she not happened to meet Gerard 
it might have been long before she got right again. He was 
iXL a great hurry for something, but turned back at her 
request to show her the way to the " long room," as it was 
called, where several of the younger members of the party 
were assembled to prepare for the charades. There she 
found her sister with Emma and Ellice, very busy sorting 
and arranging the dresses for the different characters ; Tom 
assisting them, or pretending to do so, for he did not seem to 
be of much use. " Oh, here you are," Emma exclaimed ; " I 
began to think you were never coming. Ellice, show Mari- 
anne the dress she is to wear, and then she can get ready ; 
but make haste, pray. That 's the dressing-room," she added, 
pointing to an open door ; " and be as quick as you can." 

It certainly required all Emma's energy to get everyone 
to hasten their movements, and act all in concerts First 
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of all, Louisa had to be interrupted in the midst of a banter- 
ing conversation which she was carrying on with Tom, and 
urged to join her sister in the dressing-room ; and then, when 
this had been done, and the diflferent articles for her toilet 
given her, she chose to mislay them, and a grand hunt ensued 
for the missing apparel. Next, Tom had to be disposed of; 
and this was not eflfected without much difficulty, for he 
would turn up at all times and in all places where he was 
least wanted, and caused much confusion by his interference. 
And last, but not least, there were several young ladies who 
were very anxious about their personal appearance, and 
whose various demands to have such and such things arranged 
as they thought best, had all to be attended to, and satisfied. 
Ellice grew impatient at last, and cut short some complaints 
in her usual hasty way, which did not at all please her 
visitors ; but Emma smiled and listened, reasoned and ex- 
plained, until every one was finally satisfied ; and, if they did 
not get all they wanted, at least seemed as well-contented as 
if they had. They were ready at last, and the charades began, 
and went off very well ; but between each one the same 
scene occurred again ; and the task of pleasing all, and per- 
suading everyone to change their dresses within a given time, 
was no easy one. Emma, however, was quite equal to it^ 
and went through the business with great spirit ; and when 
the last was finished, everybody was unanimous in pronoimcing 
the whole aflEair a great success. 

"What a comfort that they are over," Ellice exclaimed, 
throwing herself on a sofa as they returned to the long 
room. Now there are only the tahleauxy and then the rest 
will be easy." 

"Yes," said Emma; "but you are not to sit down, Ellice, 
just yet. We must begin at once, or we shall have so little 
time for dancing. So make haste, and tell us what we are to 
do — you and Gerard settled it all, you know. Where is the 
list you drew up this morning?" 

Ellice sighed rather dolefully, but got up and came to the 
table, producing a paper at the same time, which Emma took 
and looked over. 
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Oh, yes, that will do very well," she said ; " but we must 
see whether every one is agreeable. Now, good people all, 
listen, if you please, and tell me if you don't like your parts, 
and we will make a change. And Gerard, if you will leave 
oflF playing with Margai-et and give your attention to what 
we are doing, it will be a very good thing. Now, then, I 
am going to begin." And she read aloud a sket<;h of the 
projected tableaux, with the names of those who were to take 
paits in them. These were so arranged that every one came 
in in one or more of them, and all appeared satisfied with the 
characters allotted to them except Haughton. He made 
strong objections to the part assigned to him. 

" Well, which will you take, then ? " said Emma, running 
through the names again. " I suppose it won't make much 
diflference, if any one likes to change with you." 

Ellice was not of her sister's opinion. She thought it 
would make a great difference ; but she did. not say so, and 
waited with some anxiety whilst Haughton made his selection, 
which took him some minutes, and caused a good deal of 
discussion between him and his sisters. It was made at last, 
however, and to her dismay she found it was the very one 
which of all others she had hoped he would not make ; for 
the tableau was one in which, if she kept her own part, they 
must be thrown together. She had taken such pains to 
arrange that this should not be the case, and yet here it was 
going to happen, in spite of all her endeavours ! She looked 
very blank, but no one noticed her annoyance. 

Emma took up the paper again. " Let me see," she said, 
" whose part was that ? Oh, Gerard, it was yours ; you will 
givfe it up, I suppose ?" 

' All right ; it 's no matter to me ; I don't care which I 
take." 

Well, let us proceed to business, then," said Emma, " if 
you are all satisfied now. Ellice, we shall want you again for 
the dresses ; you have been studying costumes all the week, 
and know what we are to wear." 

Ellice was not slow in answering the call ; it was the part 
she liked best, and she had given the subject a good deal of 
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thought, and paid great attention to time and country in her 
choice of the diflFerent dresses. The eflfect was very good 
as the party assembled in the long room, and Emma was 
much pleased. 

But Ellice, what are you doing ? " she exclaimed. *^ Surely 
you were to take part in this one, were you not? and you are 
not ready yet ! " 

"Clara Marsham takes my part," Ellice said, carelessly, 
'^and I will look at you all instead; I shall like it much 
better." 

She turned away as she spoke ; but her eye caught Gerard's 
as she did so, and he smiled. Neither the look nor the smile 
escaped Haughton, and he cast a quick, angry glance from 
brother to sister. No remark was made, however, and the 
party left the room, whilst Ellice remained behind, con- 
gratulating herself on having got off so well. The res^ 
of the tableaux passed off very quietly, and when the last was 
over they all went into one of the saloons, which had been 
prepared for dancing. 

The hard work of the evening now being finished, Ellice 
prepared to enjoy herself a little, and thought it a very good 
beginning that her first partner was Maxwell. He was a great 
friend of Gerard's, and they had a pleasant talk together, 
chiefly about him, — a topic which was sure to interest her. 
He stayed with her some little time after the dance was over ; 
and Gerard then joining them, they had a long and very 
amusing conversation, which Ellice enjoyed most thoroughly. 
She never observed that Haughton was standing close behind 
her the greater part of the time, and when Maxwell at last 
left them she quite started at hearing his voice so near her. 
He was speaking to his sister Marianne, and making some 
rather disparaging remarks upon clergymen's sons in general, 
and those of poor curates in particular ; and Ellice began to 
fancy that he must be alluding to Maxwell, whose father had 
a perpetual curacy in Hkley, and certainly had no pretensions 
to being a rich man. His observations, however, at last, from 
being simply disparaging, became quite insulting ; and feeling 
very uncomfortable, she was on the point of rising and asking 
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her brother if they should not go into one of the other rooms, 
when something Haughton was saying, coupled with Maxwell's 
name, arrested her. The story was an absurd one, and 
evidently an exaggeration; but EUice flushed crimson on 
hearing it, and turned in great distress to Gerard to see if 
he were listening. From his manner, she was sure that he 
had heard it too, as it was evidently intended he should ; but 
she was vexed, at the same time, to see that her sister Emma 
had joined the group with Louisa, and that they were both 
very much amused at what was being said. They were still 
laughing over it, when Gerard turned round. 

You must take care what you are saying, Haughton," 
he said; "you have no right to tell such a story as that 
here." 

He spoke quietly ; but there was something in his eye 
which made Haughton look abashed for a moment. It was 
only for a moment, however. 

" No right ! " he repeated. And why not, pray ? " 

"Because it's exaggerated — you can't prove it." 
You mean it's a cram, then ? Why don't you say so at 
once?" said Haughton with a scowl, which made ElKce 
shrink as far away from him as possible. " But as it happens 
it 's not exaggerated — I could prove it twenty times over if I 
liked." 

" No you couldn't. I know the story veiy well, and you 
have not told it as it really was." 

Haughton's face was white with passion. You mean to 
say, then, that I don't speak the truth — that I am a liar, in 
short?" 

" I did not say so," was the answer ; " but what you said 
then most certainly was not true." 

Ellice here laid her hand on his arm imploringly, and 
Emma whispered, — " Take care, Gerard ; remember where 
you are." 

" Thank you, I don't forget," he said ; "I have no wish to 
quarrel with Haughton, and if he '11 allow that it was a 
mistake I have nothing more to say about it; but I won't 
let a Mend be spoken of in that way without standing up for 
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him, — least of all in this house. And as you heard the story, 
it 's only fair that you should know it 's not true." 

He waited a minute, as if expecting Haughton to speak ; 
and then finding no answer came, he walked away to the 
other end of the room and joined a group there, among whom 
was Maxwell himself, in happy ignorance of all that had just 
been going on. 

There was an awkward silence amongst the others when he 
left them. Emma was the first to break it. There's a nice 
little hit at us," she said laughing. " At you, Haughton, for 
propagating such slander, and at us for listening to it. But 
I don't see why we are all to make ourselves unhappy and 
look so put out about it. There, they are going to begin 
another dance ; we are not to sit still and be mournful, I 
suppose ? " 

"No, indeed," said Louisa ; " but I think Gerard was very 
rude to William to tell him that he was saying what wasn't 
true. I call it very disagreeable of him." 

" But was it true ? " EUice asked bluntly. 

" Nonsense, Ellice," returned her sister ; " when people are 
telling stories they don't stop to think of every word they 
say. There would be no fun in anything if they did. And 
now, pray, let us think no more about it ; no one minds what 
G-erard says ; he often comes out with very strange things, 
but we never trouble ourselves about them." 

Haughton, however, still looked gloomy, and seemed about 
to make some remark ; but seeing EUice's eyes fixed upon 
him he stopped short suddenly. Emma noticed the cloud 
upon his face, and said gaily — " I wonder how long you are 
going to keep me waiting. Don't you see I am expecting to 
be asked to dance. There are Louisa and Marianne both 
going oflF; but I must sit still, I suppose, and that 's a thing I 
don't iancy at all." 

Haughton smiled at this and took her hint; and they 
walked away together, leaving Ellice saying to herself, " Well, 
I wouldn't dance with him for all the world. I wonder how 
Emma can do it." 

Much later that evening she was sitting alone in a very 
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retired corner, watching the gay scene before her in a sort of 
dreamy way, without paying much attention to what was 
going on, when her brother joined her once more, and seemed 
rather astonished to find her there all by herself. 

Why, you have not given up yet, Ellice, have you ? Are 
you tired, or what is the matter ? " 

" I am tired," Ellice said, " and I 've a bad headache ; but 
it isn't that that makes me sit down." And she gave a little 
laugh and looked round rather anxiously. " It 's Haughton," 
she went on in a whisper ; "he has asked me twice to dance 
with him, and I am so afraid he will find me now and keep 
me out a third time. It 's so very provoking of him ! I 
am sure he does it on purpose because he sees I can't bear 
him. Oh, Gerard, how unfortunate it is that you always 
contrive to clash with him in that way, — I am so sorry ! " 

" It can't be helped," Grerard said ; " it was his fault." 

"I know it was; I think he behaved shamefully, and 
actually Louisa had the conscience to say that you had been 
rude to him. I never heard such a thing. I was so angry." 

I daresay you were," said Gerard, laughing ; " you would 
never do to go to school, Ellice, — ^you take things so seriously. 
Why, if we went on for ever thinking of old quarrels there 
would be no end to them. We shall be just as good friends 
as ever to-morrow, or the next time we see each other." 

" Who ? you and Haughton ? " asked Ellice. " No ; you 
may be if you like, but he won't. He don't forgive so easily, 
I am sure. Besides, you never are friends with him. You 
know you don't like him." 

Well, not friends exactly in the way you mean — but 
civil — not looking daggers at each other, as you would do, 
I suppose, if you came in his way." 

Ellice laughed. " Well, I wish some one would come and 
ask me to dance," she said, — " I 'm tired of sitting still, and 
I think there 's no fear of Haughton's finding me out now. 
Oh ! and there 's the music beginning for a country dance. 
I wouldn't miss it for anything. Find somebody for me, 
won't you, Gerard ? " 

"Very well. Or — I '11 tell you what will be better, Ellice; 
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you haven't danced with me once this evening. Come along 
now ; it 's just the time for it." 

" Yes, so it is/' she said starting up ; "but we must keep 
out of Emma's way, — she will make such a fuss if she sees us 
together. It don't matter, though, once in a way. We always 
do it, don't we ? And it would seem quite strange to give 
up such a good old custom, especially at Christmas." 

" Yes, indeed 1 never mind Emma. She can't say much; 
she 's too busy. But make haste, they are just going to 
begin." 
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" In the soul 

The secret longings that arise, 

Which this world never satisfies. . .** Lonofellow. 

THE dancing was over, the saloons were deserted, and the 
guests, with the exception of those staying in the house, 
were gone. Everything looked dreary and desolate ; and 
EUice, as she crept upstairs, tired and out of spirits, wondered 
what was the use of pleasure, and whether it always left 
people feeling uncomfortable and sad. She would have liked 
to have a good cry, only it would seem so foolish, and Emma 
would tease her to know what was the matter. 

Poor Ellice !" exclaimed Gerard, who overtook her in one 
of the galleries ; " she looks just like a ghost, don't she, Tom ? " 

"I should say she does," answered Tom, — "a real live 
ghost, and no mistake. I should be very sorry to meet her by 
moonlight in one of these queer old passages. It would be 
something awful." 

Ellice smiled, and said she had no fancy for walking in the 
passages by night ; and when questioned a little further, con- 
fessed that she did half believe in ghosts and haunted houses 
and those sort of things ; and although she did not know that 
their own house was haunted, yet many persons believed it 
was, — there were often such strange noises heard at night. 
^' And you know the story of the Lady of Lewistone Hall, 
don't you, Tom ? " she added. 

No, Tom did not ; and he seemed very much inclined to 
stay and hear what it was, but the appearance of Miss Evans 
at the other end of the gallery prevented him, and Ellice, 
with a hasty good night," retreated to her own room. She 
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was soon joined by her sister, looking as fresh and blooming 
as she had done at the beginning of the evening, and appa- 
rently quite ready to go through it all again if it had been 
necessary. 

What a poor creature you ace, Ellice ! " she said ; " I never 
saw anyone so easily knocked up. Why, I am not a bit 
tired, only a little sleepy, and there you look as if you had 
no Ufe left in you." 

But look at the time," Ellice said ; " is it wonderful that 
I should be tired ? it 's after three o'clock, and we have been 
going on ever since eight. Oh dear ! I am so glad it 's all 
over." 

*^ Why are you glad ? " Emma asked ; I am sure it went 
oflf very well, and they all enjoyed themselves exceedingly. 
Now if it had been a stupid affair you might have been glad 
it was over." 

" Yes," said Ellice ; " but what good is it after all ? some- 
how or other this kind of thing is very unsatisfying. One 
never feels happy when it 's over, nor indeed when it 's going 
on, — only there 's no time to think much about it then." 

" I don't know what you mean," returned her sister ; " / 
think it 's very pleasant, and / am perfectly satisfied with it ; 
only I should like it better if it lasted a little longer." 

"That's it," said Ellice; "it ends, and then what has 
been the use of it ? And one can't spend all one's time in 
that kind of thing ; and if we could, it can't go on . . ." for ever, 
she would have added, but she stopped short. The thoughts 
that those words suggested seemed so strange, so unsuited 
to the gay scene in which she had lately been engaged. And 
yet they would force themselves upon her mind. What 
was life ? what was it meant for, and how soon would it end ? 
What would come after it, too ? She sat lost in a painful 
reverie. 

" I think you are very strange to-night," said Emma ; " but 
if you are taken with a fit of moralising, pray don't inflict it 
on me ; I am too sleepy to listen ; and I hope you don't mean 
to sit there till morning. You can dream just as well in bed 
as in an arm-chair." 
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Ellice made no answer ; but long after her sister was asleep 
she still lingered by the fire, lost in the thoughts to which 
her unfinished sentence had given rise, ^^nd yet what was 
the use of troubling herself, she said ; she must go on in a 
certain round. Things were fixed for her, — she could not alter 
them. She could make no particular aim or purpose the 
object of her life; and even if she could, what good would it 
do her ? It would not keep the end from coming, after all ; 
and then what was to come after that ? Death was not the 
end of all things, and who could tell how near she or anyone 
might be to the imseen, shadowy world which lay beyond ? 
She might put away the thought, but that could not make 
realities unreal ; and that this was a reality sh^ could not 
doubt, for though a long life might lie before her, it could 
not last for ever. Ellice shuddered at the picture which her 
imagination conjured up of a death-bed without hope, and 
haunted by the remembrance of a mis-spent life. It would 
never do, she felt, to leave these things unthought of. She 
must find out what she was meant to live for — ^what ought to 
be the object of her existence ; but how was she to do this ? 
She had a sort of vague notion that goodness was necessary for 
happiness ; but what this goodness consisted in, or how it was 
to be obtained, she did not know. It seemed impossible for 
her to find out, for she had no one to direct her, no one who 
could at all sympathise with her ; at least so she fancied at 
first, and she sat for a long time, feeling very lonely and sad. 
But all at once the thought of her brother came into her mind. 
Why should she not speak to him ? He was very diflFerent to 
most of those around her ; and although he seldom or never 
spoke about such things, yet she felt sure it was not because 
he did not think of them. But he seemed to take it for 
granted always that she thought of them as much as he did, 
and that if he gave as a reason for doing a thing, that it was 
"right," she must see and acknowledge its necessity too. 
Doing right was an aim with him ; it gave a sort of purpose 
to his life ; why should it not to hers also ? and Ellice became 
painfully conscious that right and wrong were words of little 
import to her. To do a thing because she liked it, not because 
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it was a duty, was all she had hitherto cared for. But then, 
again, what was right ? How could she ever tell ? She forgot, 
or rather she had never learnt, to realise the power of God, 
His love, and willingness to teach and guide her ; and there- 
fore it was no wonder that, when fears and doubts came upon 
her, she felt helpless and lonely. Quite tired out at last, 
both in mind and body, she went to bed, her latest waking- 
thought being that as soon as she could she would speak to 
Gerard, and find out from him where and how he had learned 
what she was now so anxious to know. 

The bright morning sun shining in at her window was the 
first thing that greeted her on waking. She jumped up 
hastily, frightened to see how late it was, and to discover that 
Emma was already dressed and gone downstairs. Whilst 
going through her own toilet in great haste, her thoughts 
went back to the same subject which had occupied her before 
she went to sleep, and she was astonished to find how very 
difFerent things seemed by daylight to what they had done 
in the darkness and solitude of the night. She laughed at 
herself for having felt so gloomy ; and as she listened to the 
usual household sounds, the voices of her little sisters at play 
on the terrace below, and even the striking of the clock, she 
wondered how she had ever realised so strongly the idea 
that such a thing as change might, or rather must, come 
there. Well, she would think it all over again some other 
time, but just then she must make haste and get down to 
breakfast. Besides, it was such a glorious day, she wanted 
to go out and enjoy it ; so she finished dressing as quickly as 
possible, and hurried to the breakfast room. The only person 
there was Emma, who at breakfast always took her mother's 
place — Lady Mary never being down at that meal — and 
who was now lingering in the room, waiting for one or two 
<;ven later comers than her sister. From her EUice learned 
that her brother and cousin were gone out skating, and that 
the rest of the party were in the library. We are not 
going out this morning," Emma said ; " it 's so late, that we 
should not have much time before luncheon for a good walk, 
but we are to go down to the river this afternoon to see the 
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skating. Several of the Ilkley boys are coming up, so we 
shall have some fun," 

Ellice thought the plan a very good one, but she was 
rather disappointed not to get the walk she had anticipated 
in the forenoon, and determined to stroll out by herself in the 
garden if she could get away imobserved. She was crossing 
the hall after breakfast with the laudable intention of stealing 
upstairs for her bonnet, and then making her escape through 
one of the side doors, when she was stopped by Marianne 
Haughton, who declared she wanted her most particularly, 
and carried her back with her to the library, where she had 
to remain for the rest of the morning discussing, or rather 
listening to a discussion on, fancy-work, and the events of the 
last night's party. " Oh, by-the-by," Marianne said in a 
low voice, when the others were at last talking of some- 
thing else, — " there was something I wanted to say to you, 
Ellice. Do you know William was so disappointed that you 
would not dance with him. What was the reason ? You 
were not offended with him, were you ? " 

Ellice was quite taken aback by this question. She could 
not tell Marianne that she both feared and disliked her 
brother, and yet that would only have been the truth. She 
hesitated, and then said in some confusion, " What makes 
you think I was offended ? Why should I be ? " 

" That 's what I said to him," answered Marianne, *^ but he 
thinks you were. Why wouldn't you dance with him, then? " 

" I was tired," Ellice said ; " and surely one may sit down 
sometimes ? I was not obliged to dance all the evening, was 
I?" 

" Of course not, if you didn't wish it ; but you danced a 
great deal afterwards. William was quite hurt about it." 

Ellice was silent ; and Marianne, after a pause, went on. 
" Do you know, he likes you very much — he told me so ; and 
he thinks you very pretty, too, prettier even than Emma. I 
am sure, Ellice, you needn't have been so cold to him last 
night. It seemed quite unkind." 

Ellice coloured up at this speech; but it was from surprise, 
and displeasure at what she considered a liberty. 
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" I think he has no business, then, to say such things," she 
exclaimed. " I never asked him to like me ; and as for my 
being pretty, I know well enough I am not, so he . . She 
stopped suddenly, whilst Marianne gazed at her in some 
astonishment at her vehemence. 

don't understand you a bit, EUice," she said. "I 
thought you would have liked to hear what William said 
about you. But," she added, in a tone of pique, " I suppose 
it is as he thinks, and you really are proud." 

Ellice smiled rather scornfully. " He said that, too, did 
he ? Well, perhaps it 's true ; I never thought about it. 
But he seems to have talked a great deal to you about me ; 
pray did he say anything else ?" 

^^No," said Marianne, " he didn't ; at least I don't remem- 
ber anything in particular, although we talked about you a long 
time. But I know he said both you and Gerard were very proud." 

Ellice bit her lip, but she made no remark ; and Marianne 
continued, — " There is one thing, Ellice, you must confess. 
Grerard certainly was very rude to him yesterday evening, con- 
tradicting him in that way. Louisa and I both thought it 
very wrong of him ; and although William didn't say any- 
thing I could see he didn't like it. It was very good of him, 
indeed, to pass it over so easily, I think ; for it is quite tme, 
as he says, that Gerard has a disagreeable way of putting 
people down. It is very trying, especially to a high spirit 
like William's, and all about that stupid Maxwell, too. Who 
is he, I should like to know? only a poor clergyman's son — 
a mere nobody ; but he couldn't give himself more airs if he 
were a duke. I have no patience with him." 

" Stop, Marianne," EUiee exclaimed ; and Marianne, look- 
ing up for the first time, was frightened at the eflFect which 
her words had had on her listener, whose indignation till 
then had prevented her speaking. That her brother, who, 
in her eyes had not a fault, and who was so far above anyone 
else she had ever known or met with, should be spoken of in 
such a way, and by the Haughtons, too, it was more than she 
could bear. Her flashing eyes and bright colour showed what 
she felt, and her voice trembled as she spoke. 
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" Marianne, you are only repeating what your brother says 
about Gerard and Maxwell ; and now let me tell you what I 
think about that aflfair last night. Gerard was not rude. He 
never is ; and it was quite right of him not to let you go on 
thinking what was not ti^ of Maxwell." 

"Not true? Oh, EUiee!" Marianne exclaimed. 

" Not true," Ellice repeated, becoming still more excited. 
" If your brother were here now I would say the same, and 
you may tell him so if you like. Tell him I don't believe a 
word of it." 

" That 's because Gerard has set you against him," Mari- 
anne said ; " it 's very unfair of him." 

You are quite mistaken," returned Ellice ; " Gerard has 
not spoken to me since about it. He has said nothing ; but 
it 's because I know how particular he is, and that he never 
will say one word that is not true, that I believe what he 
said then, and not what your brother did. And more still, 
I think William was very ungentlemanly to make such 
remarks about a friend of ours in this house. He might 
have waited till he was somewhere else to do it." 

And am I to tell him all this ? " Marianne said angrily. 

" If you like," was the reply. 

Marianne burst into tears. " I think it 's very unkind of 
you to say such things. I am sure poor William has done, 
nothing to deserve it." 

Ellice said nothing ; but her anger having subsided a little 
by this time, she began to think that she had not been very 
polite, although she was still too indignant at the attack 
upon her brother to make any apology to Marianne for her 
warmth. 

Marianne sobbed a little, and then said, "I don't see 
why you should be so angry for such a trifle. I am sure 
William never intended to offend you; he wouldn't have 
said it if he had thought you cared so much about Maxwell. 
But I can tell now why you wouldn't dance with him, only 
I should never have thought you would be so unforgiving." 

She stopped again. No answer still from Ellice. 

" Emma is much kinder. She took it, as it was meant, 
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for something to amuse us, and that was all. I had no idea 
you would make such a fuss about it. But I suppose as you 
are so angry you will never speak to William again." 

" How can you be so silly ? " EUice exclaimed impatiently. 
" You talk as if it were some grand thing that I am to go on 
thinking of for months. I am sure I care nothing at all about 
it. I am not oflFended, and only said what I thought of it 
then. I am not going to trouble myself about it any more." 

And you are not angry with William, then ! " exclaimed 
Marianne ; " you will speak to him when you see him ? " 

" Of course I shall," said Ellice, fervently hoping it might 
be a long time before that event took place ; " but I daresay 
he wouldn't make himself unhappy if I didn't So leave off 
crying, pray, or your eyes will be so red at luncheon that 
everybody will ask what is the matter." 

This warning produced the desired effect. Marianne, after 
one or two more sobs, dried her eyes, and presently contrived 
to look very much like herself again. No one had observed 
what was passing between the two, for the room was a large 
one, and they sat far back in one of the deep old windows, 
whilst the rest of the party were gathered round the fire. 
Ellice half hoped that this little quarrel might produce a 
slight coolness on Marianne's part, but she was mistaken. On 
the contrary, her visitor became more loving than ever ; and 
when, after luncheon, they all set off with Miss Evans to see 
the skating, she found Marianne at her side as usual, pre- 
pared to entertain her with any quantity of small talk to 
which she might be inclined to listen. 

The Shooter's Pool, as it was called, where the skating was 
going on, was a large sheet of water, — part of the river, in 
fact, — which here ran up between high banks; and the 
ground beyond for some distance being low and marshy, it 
formed there a sort of large natural lake. The place was a 
favourite haunt of wild water-fowl in summer, but at this 
time of the year, after a long frost, there was no better piece 
of water for miles round for sliding and skating ; and when 
Miss Evans and the girls arrived they were not at all sur- 
prised to find a very large party both from Berrow and Ilkley 
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congregated there. It was a pretty scene as they paused 
upon the slope above to look down upon it. The steep 
banks, with their pure white covering of snow, — the river, 
deep and dark beyond, looking still darker from contrast with 
the scenery around, — the hoar-frost on the leaiBless branches 
of the trees, and the whole lighted up by the cold pale rays 
of the wintry sun, — all formed a picture which arrested every 
one's attention, but more especially Ellice's. " How beauti- 
ful ! " she exclaimed. Oh, Miss Evans, do look at all this 
lovely tracery in frost-work; isn't it exquisite? and the 
shadows of the trees on the ice ! they look as if they had 
been drawn with a pencil. Did you ever see anything more 
beautiful?" 

" Very beautiful, indeed," returned Miss Evans ; " but, my 
dear, we can't stand here all the afternoon. It is a great 
deal too cold. Is there no way, Emma, of getting down 
nearer to the water ? There is a nice dry path below if we 
could reach it, and it would be more sheltered there." 

Emma knew plenty of ways of getting down, and they 
chose, the nearest, which, fortunately for Miss Evans, did not 
prove^ a difficult one ; and they all reached the bottom, after 
some scrambling and several exclamations from Louisa and 
Marianne, who did not quite approve of such a mode of 
descent. Gerard was the first person who met them at the 
water's edge. He came across from the other side directly 
he caught sight of them. " How late you are 1 " he exclaimed. 
" I began to think you had shirked, and were not coming at 
all. Papa has just gone home, and ever so many of the 
others. I suppose you didn't meet them ? " 

" No," said Emma ; " we came the short cut through the 
wood. Fanny and Margaret kept us ; they took it into their 
heads that they wanted to go to Ilkley with Wright, and 
settling that made us late. But you have a great many here 
still. Are they all from the town ? No, here is a Berrowite, 
I see. How do you do, Willie ? " 

Willie Marsham, whom she addressed, came up rather 
shyly. He was a slight, delicate-looking boy, with a timid, 
anxious glance, and an air of indecision about him which 
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always struck EUice particularly, partly perhaps because it 
formed such a contrast to his sister Clara, who, with a strong 
family likeness to him, had yet a firm straightforward man- 
ner which it would have been a good thing for Willie to 
have possessed also. As he now stood talking with her sister, 
Ellice was more than ever struck by his extreme timidity, 
and could not help thinking how little he seemed fitted 
for school-life and fighting his own battles through the world. 
What a pity, she thought, that he and his sister could not 
change characters ; for a girl indecision would be compara- 
tively nothing, but in a boy what a terrible failing it was ! 

" Well," said Miss Evans at last, " we must not stand still 
any longer ; I shall have you all taking cold. We can see 
them just as well if we walk about, and then you can keep 
yourselves warm; but we must not stay very long." 

The path, however, fortunately proved so dry and well- 
sheltered, and Miss Evans soon became so much interested in 
the skating, that she forgot her determination of not remain- 
ing long, and was quite willing to staj till the girls had had 
enough. They had a good many acquaintances, too, amongst 
the boys from Ilkley, and one or other of them were coming 
up every two or three minutes to speak to them; besides 
which they had a long chat with Tom now and then, so that 
the time passed quickly by. 

"Where is Grerard?" Emma said at last; can't think 
what he is doing. He has scarcely been skating at all. Where 
is he gone?" 

" Don't you see him ?" said Ellice, — ^' there, lower down : 
he is teaching Willie Marsham to skate. I have been watch- 
ing him ever so long." 

" Yes," said Louisa ; " and Willie don't seem a very bril- 
liant scholar ; he has had falls without end. But, Emma, 
just look how near some of them go to the river : I am sure 
the ice is not strong enough there to bear them." 

"I suppose they know what they are about," Emma 
remarked ; " they wouldn't go there if it were dangerous, of 
course." 

Miss Evans, however, did not think this was at all a 
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matter of course ; on the contrary, she said if it were not safe 
that was the very reason they would be going ; boys were 
always so fool-hardy, and she begged Emma to call her 
brother and find out from him whether it really were safe or 
not. She called him accordingly, and with some difficulty 
made him hear ; but when he came he laughed at the idea 
of there being any danger. " Don't you see those little 
red flags ? " he said, — " nobody goes beyond them ; Fletcher 
put them there, and all the ice on this side is perfectly 
safe." 

" Oh, that 's all right, then," said Emma ; **Miss Evans was 
only afraid you might be going too near the river, and it 
wouldn't be pleasant to our feelings to see any of you get 
into the current there, — we couldn't pull you out again ;*but 
if you know what you are about, it 's all very well." 

"Now Emma, Ellice, — all of you, — look out 1" exclaimed 
Tom, skating up to them, — " we are going to have a quadrille, 
— a grand affair to finish with. We want you, Gerard, so don't 
stand talking any longer ; some of them are going home, and 
we must begin directly or they won't wait." Away went the 
two boys, and after a short delay the quadrille began. The girls 
were delighted with the performance ; and when it was over 
begged so hard for another, that a second was immediately 
begun, and aft^r that a third. Even then they were not 
tired, and would gladly have had as many more, but Miss 
Evans said she really could not let them stay any longer. 
It was getting late : the sun had set some time before, and 
heavy clouds were gathering over the sky. She thought it 
was going to snow ; at any rate they must return to the house 
now as soon as possible. They were accordingly setting ofif, 
when Grerard called and asked them to wait a minute or two 
and he would walk back with them. 

" Oh, no ! " Emma said, " we can't stay ; it 's getting so very 
cold. You can soon overtake us, Grerard : you go twice as fast 
as we do ; and here 's Louisa more than half frozen already. 
We really can't wait." 

" Oh, Miss Evans, let me stay I " Ellice exclaimed ; " I am 
not at all cold, and he will only be a minute We shall catch 
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you up before you get through the plantation. Do let me 
wait for him 1 " 

Miss Evans hesitated a moment, but finally gave the 
desired permission, and Ellice was joyfully retracing her steps 
when Marianne turned also. 

"Let me go with you, Ellice," she said, — " I would much 
rather walk with you than the others." 

" You will find it very cold," Ellice remarked, and her 
manner was anything but gracious as she spoke. " Besides, 
you know," she added rather sharply, " Gerard is so rude. 
You had better not wait for him." 

" Oh, Ellice ! how can you ? " Marianne said ; " I never 
said he was rude to me. It was only ..." 

"Well, never mind," interrupted Ellice, "it don't very 
much matter. But Miss Evans said we were to walk 
about and not stand still, so we had better go towards the 
river ; we shall see better that way." 

There was not much to see, however, for a general disper- 
sion of the boys had taken place after the last quadrille, and 
there were very few left on the ice now. Gerard, Tom, and 
Maxwell were standing together talking, and two or three 
others were still skating. Marianne and Ellice, whilst walk- 
ing up and down, amused themselves with watching these last 
execute various fantastic figures ; but the scene soon became 
rather too exciting to be pleasant. Ellice discovered after a 
time that they were going far beyond the boundary marked 
as safe, — that, in fact, they were trying how near the river 
they could get without actual risk ; and she was alarmed to 
/ see amongst them Willie Marsham, who had thrown aside his 
skates, but was sliding almost as near the water as the 
others. 

" Do ask them to stop, Gerard," she said to her brother, 
who was now taking oflf his skates also. " I 'm sure it 's not 
safe. Do speak to them." 

" What are they doing ? " he asked, looking up ; but he 
started to his feet as he caught sight of Willie preparing for 
a slide, which evidently had for its object the reaching a 
certain point some distance beyond the flag. " Hallo, 
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Maxsham," he shouted, " are you macKst from the boys ; but 
you ? It isn't safe there, you know." >w that the hardest 
But Willie, though he heard, did not seeihrapid and the river 
and the others who were daring him to do nUlie's weight it 
and said something which those on the bank ^One general 
A second time Gerard called, but it was in vain ; >ttiink only 
already started for the mark pointed out to him, anbi^ver do 
the skaters had reached before. Skating, however, wn^tion 
turn was easy, was a very different thing to sliding ; and so\he 
found. Before he reached the place he saw that it would be\ 
impossible to stop himself ; and almost as the thought crossed 
his mind, he was upon the thin ice which spread out some 
little distance into the river itself. It cracked, bent beneath 
his weight for a moment, and then gave way ; and with a cry 
that rang through the frosty air, he sank almost without a 
struggle in the cold dark waters. 
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. .i^iu^juMuuf o cry was echoed back by a shriek from Mari- 
f f anne^ and was followed by a death-like silence, as all 
gazed in horror at the place where he had disappeared. It 
was only for a moment, however; before any one else 
thought of moving, Gerard had started forward and gained 
the water's edge ; and Ellice, who until then had stood like 
one spell-bound, was now first roused to a sense of what he 
meant to do, by the voices of those around her. 

" Lewistone, Gerard," they shouted, " what are you doing ? 
You can't save him. It 's impossible. You will be carried 
away in no time." 

" Oh, Tom ! you hear what they say ! " Ellice exclaimed 
wildly; "don't let him go. Stop him; oh, do stop him, 
Tom ! he will be drowned ; I know he mil. Oh, Gerard, 
Gerard, don't go ! " And she sprang forward as she spoke ; 
but she was too late. He was gone before any one could 
prevent him, and almost before they knew what be was 
about. She heard a splash in the water, and then she hid her 
face in her hands ; for she could look no longer. The others 
gathered round her ; and a breathless silence succeeded. 

There 's Marsham I " Tom said at last, as something black 
was seen on the surface, rather lower down the river ; " but 
he will never reach him." 

He was mistaken, however; Gerard did reach him, al- 
though with great difficulty, and only just before he sank for 
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the second time. A half-cheer burst from the boys ; but 
it was checked immediately, for all saw that the hardest 
struggle was yet to come. The stream was rapid and the river 
swollen ; and with one arm burdened by Willie's weight it 
was in vain that he tried to regain the shore. Que general 
cry arose that he must give up the attempt, and think only 
of saving himself ; and even Maxwell said, " He will never do 
it, — he ought not to try." Gerard, however, had no intention 
of giving up ; and, although his strength was fast failing, he 
still kept his hold of Willie. But the struggle could not last 
long, and it ended as all had expected it must. Overpowered 
by the force of the current, he was swept away at last, and a 
despairing cry broke from EUice, as she heard the half- 
uttered exclamation which first told her how fruitless had 
been his efforts to reach the shore. A few moments more 
and all would have been over. But as they were borne along 
by the resistless stream, a large tree which grew close to the 
river's edge, and whose boughs almost touched the water, 
oflfered one more chance for life. If Gerard could only cling 
to the bough Ayhich he caught in passing, until assistance 
could be obtained, even yet they might be saved ; but there 
was no time to be lost. They were on the opposite side of 
the river, and there was no means of crossing. What was 
to be done ? 

" The boat ! " Ellice exclaimed, — " Fletcher has the key, — 
you can be there and back in five minutes ; " and almost 
before the words were spoken Tom and Maxwell had started 
oflF. The others stood in silence watching the swaying to 
and fro of that frail bough, and fearing each moment that it 
might give way before help arrived. Minutes seemed changed 
into hours ; but still no one came, and the only sound that 
was heard was the harsh murmur of the river, and the 
sighs of the wintry wind as it swept by in sullen gusts. 
Ellice shivered, but it was not with cold, nor was it of herself 
she thought ; and whilst Marianne cried bitterly beside her 
she stood motionless as a statue, heeding nothing and seeiDg 
nothing but that dark object on the water; and even that 
was being fast hidden from her sight by the gathering twi- 
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Ught and a dim mist which seemed slowlycreeping round 
her. She looked and felt as if life had suddenly stood still 
within her, and she had no power to recall it ; whilst back 
upon her flashed once more the thoughts of the night before, 
— those thoughts which the bright morning light had chased 
away; and only too well did she realise then that such 
things as death and change might enter her happy home. 
But when hope was well-nigh over, and all felt that in a few 
moments more the struggle for life would be past, and help, 
when it came, would come too late, she was roused by a 
distant shout. Fast through the water came the little boat, 
as fast as two strong pair of arms could row it ; but not one 
moment too soon did it reach the spot where the two boys 
hung in their perilous situation. Half a minute longer and 
all would have been over ; and even then it seemed doubtful 
whether for Willie, help had not indeed an ived too late, — so 
impossible did it seem that anything so inanimate and death- 
like could ever be restored to consciousness again : and as he 
was lifted from the boat and carried on shore, all shrank 
away with fear at the sight of that fixed and rigid face. 
Something must be done, however, and that without loss of 
time ; and Fletcher decided that he must be carried to the 
lodge, as being the nearest place where assistance could be 
obtained, — indeed it was more than probable that the doctor 
would be found there. Maxwell having had the thought to 
go for him instead of returning with the others. Whilst this 
was being settled, Gerard stood a little apart from the rest, 
leaning against a tree, and looking so utterly exhausted that 
Ellice, who had rushed forward to meet him with an excla- 
mation of joy, stopped short, with a look of terror at his 
ghastly appearance. But it was only for one moment ; the 
next she was clinging at his side with half-uttered, broken 
words, and tears which came fast and thick, in spite of all 
her eflforts to restrain them. 

" Oh, Gerard, I am so glad, so very glad you are safe ; I 
thought . . . but oh ! how could you do it ? you might have 
been . . . why did you think of going ? But you are ill, — I 
am sure you are ; " and she looked up anxiously in his face. 
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" No, I 'm not ill," he said at last, " only very cold ; but, 
EUice, you shouldn't touch me, — indeed you shouldn't Don't 
you see how wet I am ? and don't keep me any longer, please. 
They are taking Willie away ; I must go too." 

" Yes, let him go, Ellice," interposed Tom, " and I will go 
back home with you, and then we can send him down some 
dry things directly ; or he '11 go shivering about like that for 
the next three hours, whilst they are all thinking of something 
else." 

Tom's plan was decidedly the best, seeing that the two 
girls could be of no possible use at the lodge; and they 
accordingly lost no time in setting oflF with him. Ill news 
flies fast, and the present case formed no exception to the 
general rule. When they reached home they found the 
whole house in confusion ; and Emma, who met them in the 
hall, was pale with terror, and caught her sister's arm without 
being able to articulate a word. 

" Is it true ? what has happened, really ? " both Miss Evans 
and Louisa exclaimed at once : " why don't you speak, Tom, 
and tell us what it is ? " 

" Because I don't know what you have heard," said Tom ; 
" they were both in, but they 're out now." 

"But how^^ — Emma got out at last — "is he? — are 
they . . .?" 

" I don't know about Willie," Tom answered ; " I am going 
back to see. But Gerard 's all right, if you are thinking of 
him, — at least he will be by-and-by. I mustn't stay, though, 
I want to be oflF. Ellice, you '11 tell Wright to send down the 
things ? " and he was gone in a moment. 

Ellice delivered her message, and then took refuge in her 
own room, where she indulged in a good cry by herself for 
a short time before Emma joined her. " Have you heard 
how Willie is ? " she said then. • 

" No," returned her sister ; " there is no one come back 
from the lodge yet. But, Ellice, what a shocking thing it 
was ! Marianne has just been telling us all about it. I am 
so thankful I wasn't there. What a pity it was you didn't 
come back with us ! " 
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" I wish I had,'* said Ellice shuddering ; " it was so dread- 
ful ! But I can't think how you came to hear of it at all 
before we got home : who was it told you ? " 

" Willis told us ; but it was one of the grooms brought the 
news up here. He was passing the lodge when Maxwell was 
there, I think, and heard him telling Fletcher. Oh dear ! we 
were so frightened ; and papa, — you should have seen his face, 
Ellice ! I never saw any one look as he did ; and his voice 
when he spoke sounded so strange. I got out of his way as 
fast as I could; and yet he was not angry," she added 
musingly. 

" Angry ! " Ellice exclaimed ; " why, how could he be ? Oh, 
Emma, can't you understand what it would have been if . . . 
He didn't know, then, that Gerard was safe." 

*^No, indeed; but still you didn't see him, Ellice, — you 
don't know ; he looked quite altered all in one minute. I 
never saw anything like it." 

" I can understand, though," returned Ellice. Oh, Emma, 
if anything had happened to Gerard I should have died too ! 
I know I should ; I couldn't live without hitn," she said pas- 
sionately, and another burst of tears followed. 

Emma was silent for a few moments, perhaps because she 
could not command her voice sufficiently to speak. Then she 
said, — " But Ellice, dear, you needn't think about it any more 
now ; you know he is safe. Why should you go on troubling 
yourself?" 

Ellice shook her head. " I can't forget," she said, — " it was 
a great deal too dreadful. And, besides, you don't know how 
he looked when I came away. I do so wish you would ask if 
some one is not come back yet ! " 

"Well, so I will," said Emma, ringing the bell; ^'but, 
Ellice, you are as wet as if you had been in the river yourself. 
What have you been doing ? Do make haste and take oflf 
joxxr things." 

Ellice got up accordingly, and began slowly to take off her 
bonnet and cloak ; but there was a knock at the door just then, 
and she flew to open it. Susan, however, who had answered 
the bell, brought no fresh news, and was sure none had 
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arrived ; for she had just been in the servants' halL But she 
would go down again and see. 

I hope mamma won't hear of this till she gets home,'* 
Emma remarked ; " you know she went to Ilkley this after- 
noon, and she is not come back yet. I hope she won't hear it 
in the village." 

" I don't see why she should," said her sister ; " they won't 
stop there for anything, and they don't come by the west 
lodge ; I don't know who could tell her." 

" There is the carriage now," Emma exclaimed, — " I am 
sure it is ; I hear it coming up the avenue. I must run and 
tell Willis to mind what he is about." And she hastened 
from the room, turning back, however, at the door to beg 
Ellice to make haste, and not to stay upstairs by herself when 
she was ready. 

Ellice obeyed* her sister's injunctions as far as dressing 
quickly went ; but she did not feel at all inclined to face the 
noise and talking in the school-room, and consequently lin- 
gered upstairs as long as possible, until she thought tea must 
be ready. She went down at last, however, and in the pas- 
sage met Fanny coming in search of her, and then heard that 
a message had just been sent up to say that Willie Marsham 
was better. He had been restored to consciousness, and the 
doctor said he would most probably be quite well in a day or 
two. " And Gerard ? " Ellice asked anxiously. 

" Grerard ! oh, I think he is coming home directly 1 Some- 
body said so ; but Emma knows all about it." 

They were a quiet, subdued party that gathered round the 
school-room fire after tea that evening. Even Emma, the 
gayest of them all generally, spoke but little, and seemed as 
if4lhe found it impossible to rally her usual spirits ; and Louisa 
and Marianne talked in low whispers, whilst Ellice sat in a 
corner, with her head resting on her hand and looking very 
sad. Everyone was glad when Miss Evans suggested that 
it was time to go into the drawing-room ; but the party they 
found there did not seem a much more cheerful one than 
their own had been. Lady Mary sat back on a sofa, looking 
nervous, and, for her, rather excited ; and the rest, scattered 
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about the room in little groups, either worked or read in 
silence. There was no music, no talking going on, as was 
generally the case ; and EUice, as she came in, could not help 
contrasting the present quiet and gloom with the mirth of 
the night before. Take care what you say before mamma," 
Emma whispered ; she has no idea how bad things might 
have been, and there is no need to tell her ; she is quite nervous 
enough as it is. Why, there is Uncle Gordon ! " she exclaimed, 
suddenly catching sight of a tall, gentlemanly-looking man 
who was standing on the hearth-rug with his back to the fire, 
and who turned round as the door opened. " I didn't know 
he was coming. I wonder what has brought him here," she 
added in a lower voice ; and it was difficult to judge from 
her tone whether she were most pleased or sorry to see him. 

" Ah, girls ! there you are at last," he said ; " I was just 
asking for you ; but your mother is so put out this evening 
she couldn't tell me what had become of you. Emma, when 
do you mean to stop growing, — and why don't you give some 
of that colour to your sister ? she looks as if she wanted it. 
Has she been in the river, too, or what has she been doing ? 
And where is Fanny, and the other little one? — I forget 
her name." 

Fanny and Madge made their appearance jnst then, and 
came forward, not very willingly, to speak to their uncle. If 
the truth must be told, they were a little afraid of him. He 
was abrupt in his manners, and had a quick, sharp way of speak- 
ing that frightened some people, whilst his keen glance and 
erect soldierly bearing made him rather a formidable- looking 
personage to children ; but his bark was worse than his bite, 
and all who knew General Gordon well, found him to be 
thoroughly kind-hearted and high-principled, and ever redHy 
to do a good action, although his mode of doing it was some- 
times very eccentric. He was turned seventy; but looked 
much younger, for his hair was but slightly sprinkled with 
gray, and his eye was as bright and his step as firm, as if he 
had still been in the prime of life. 

" And now, Emma," he said, after having duly frightened 
the two younger children, and then dismissed them with a wave 
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of his hand, — "now, Emma, let me hear what really has hap- 
pened, for I cannot at all understand what all this confusion 
is about. I have just come in, and find the whole house 
turned upside down. The servants all seem scared out of 
their senses, and your father is gone, I don't know where ; 
and as for your mother, she is not able to speak a word. 
You have a tongue in your head, I know; so, pray, let me 
bear what is the matter with you all." 

Emma looked at her mother ; and seeing that she was not 
listening, in a very few words told her uncle all that had 
passed. He said nothing when she had finished, but stood 
with his eyes fixed on Ellice, who was sitting near him with 
some work in her hand, which did not, however, appear to 
be progressing very fast. " And it 's that, then, that makes 
her so pale, is it? " he said at last. " Well, I heard some- 
thing about it from your old Willis ; but I thought he exag- 
gerated — servants always do. But, pray, was there no one 
else there to jump in after this young scapegrace but Gerard ? 
— no one older ? It was such a wild thing for him to do." 

" Indeed it was," remarked Lady Mary, who had overheard 
the last words. " I don't know how he could think of it ; 
and yet it is so like him that no one can wonder at it. Of 
course, it would have been dreadful if that poor boy had 
been drowned ; but still . . . ." 

" Still you think it is possible to be prudent even at such 
times," said the General with a smile. " Perhaps you are 
right; but I am afraid Gerard has not such a word as 
* prudence ' in his list of the virtues. It is such an every- 
day affair that it does not enter into his calculations at all ; 
and of course this is only a specimen of his usual way of 
going on. I remember he was always famous for his wild 
doings in more ways than one ; and although it 's some time 
since I saw him, I suppose he is following the same track 
now ; and then you all spoil him, and let him do just as 
he likes ; and how is he to learn any better, I should like 
to know? Well, Lady Mary, I always told you how it would 
be ; so you will have no one but yourselves to thank if he 
turns out good for nothing." 
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Lady Mary looked rather puzzled. " I don't know what you 
mean," she said. "What has he been doing? Have yoa 
heard anything from Mr. Harrison about him ? " 

"No, I have not seen him," the General said with a quiet 
smile. " It was only from what you said yourself that I sup- 
posed he was keeping up his former character ; and of course, 
as people never stand still, if he has not been improving he 
must have been getting worse. That was all I went by." 

" Oh ! that was all, was it ? " said Lady Mary ; and Emma 
added gravely — " Well, certainly he does say and do extra- 
ordinary things sometimes — not at all like other people, — 
but that is a family failing, you know." 

Her uncle looked at her. " Eh, Miss Emma I What are you 
saying? That is meant for me, I suppose. You are very polite. 
But here he comes himself, so I '11 forgive you this time." 

The door opened as he spoke, and Mr. Lewistone came in 
with Tom and Gerard. Their entrance caused quite a com- 
motion in the room, and for some minutes there was a good 
deal of confusion ; whilst many inquiries were made by every 
one respecting the accident, and the progress Willie Marsham 
was making towards recovery. It was Mr. Lewistone and 
Tom, however, who answered them ; for Gerard stood by the 
fire very quiet and silent, taking no part in the conversation, 
and at first he almost escaped notice. But Emma turned to 
him when the first burst of questions was over. 

Ah, Don Quixote I what a fright you have given us ! It 
was too bad of you. You might have had a little more con- 
sideration for our feelings." She smiled as she spoke, but 
her voice trembled. " And now you are come to frighten us 
still more; for any one would fancy you had been quite 
drowned instead of only half. How ill you look I You ought 
to go to bed and not get up again for a week." 

" He looks much better than he did, though," said Tom 
in a patronising tone. " We dosed him with hot brandy and 
water and all sorts of things, and I 'm sure he ought to be 
quite well again now. It's very stupid of him to look as if he 
were half-frozen still. And all that beautiful decoction that I 
mixed for him wasted, too ! " he added in a sort of soliloquy. 
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" Horrible stuff! " said Gerard. "I should be very sorry 
to go into the water every day if I had to take brandy after 
it. But I'm all right — there's nothing the matter with 
me." And he turned away when Emma was beginning an- 
other exclamation on his looks, as if he would have been glad 
to escape any further remarks ; but he could not get off quite 
so easily. His sister had drawn the attention of every one to 
him now, and they all wished to see and speak to him, in order 
to assure themselves, as his grandfather, old Lord Holmes^ 
said, that he was really alive and safe after such an adven- 
ture ; whilst his father watched him as if he could scarcely 
bear to lose sight of him again, and General Gordon stood 
and looked at him in a way which would have been very em- 
barrassing had he seen it, which fortimately he did not. 

" And so you have been making a hero of yourself, Gerard," 
he said at last ; " and the next thing will be that you will 
have your head turned by everybody's telling you so. But 
remember that there are a great many other heroes in the 
world — you are not the only one." 

hope not, or the world would be very unfortunate," 
Gerard said with a half-smile ; though his colour rose, and he 
seemed rather confused when he saw so many eyes tiunied 
upon him. 

" Very well 1 I 'm glad you think so," returned the General. 
" And don't you go and get conceited about it and fancy you 
have done some grand thing. It was only what you ought 
to have done, and therefore there was no merit in it." 

He spoke sharply and then walked away to the other end 
of the room, and began to talk to some one else there. 

Gerard looked up at his father with a smile. 

" Uncle Gordon is right," he said in a low voice. " It was 
only what I ought to have done. I know that. I wish they 
wouldn't all say so much about it. And after all it was nothing 
so very wonderfuL Anybody else would have done the same, 
only I happened to be nearest." 

" Speak for yourself, if you please," said Tom, who was 
standing by. " I 'm not at all sure that I, for one, would 
have done the same. Indeed, I 'm pretty sure I shouldn't. 
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I have no fancy for being drowned, and it seemed as if you 
would have come to that at one time. Of course if I had 
known I should have got oflF all right I could have done it fest 
enough." 

" Ah yes ! you may say what you like ; but I know better. 
Willie wouldn't have been drowned if you had been there 
alone, any more than he is now.'* 

A good thing we didn't make the experiment," rejoined 
Tom, walking away at the same time, and the next moment 
he was joining eagerly in a discussion which was going on 
amongst the others on the events of the day ; and Gerard, 
taking advantage of the opportunity to make his escape, re- 
treated to the comer of a sofa where Ellice was sitting. She 
had not said a word since he came into the room, and now 
made way for him in silence, going on with her work as if 
she had eyes for nothing else ; but her hand was unsteady and 
her head was often bent down, as if there were something not 
quite right. Gerard watched her for some little time with- 
out thinking much of what she was doing ; but something in 
her manner at last attracted his attention, and after looking 
at her earnestly for a minute or two he exclaimed suddenly — 
" Why, Ellice ! what is the matter ? I do believe you are 
crying : " and he tried to catch a glimpse of her face, which 
was hidden from him. " You are not afraid for Willie, are 
you ? Mr. Forrest says he will be well to-morrow." 

" No, I wasn't thinking of him," Ellice said turning round 
with a smile. " I don't know exactly what I was crying for. 
Only because I feel glad, I suppose. At least that was one rea- 
son ; but I was thinking, too, how dreadful it would have been 
if Fletcher had not come just when he did. Oh, Gerard, if he 
had not I should never have been happy again ! only I should 
not have lived. I should have died too. That is one comfort." 

"Oh, Ellice! how can you talk in that way? It isn't 
right, — indeed it isn't. You don't know what it is, or you 
wouldn't say so. . It 's very well for people to talk of dying 
when they think there 's no fear of it, but it 's quite different 
when you come to be so near it. Things are not the same 
then. Ellice, pleaae, you must never, never say that again." 
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"I won't if you don't like it," she answered; "but it's 
only what I felt. Perhaps, though, as you say, I didn't 
think enough about it. I was only very miserable ; and if I 
live to be a hundred I don't think I shall ever forget those 
wretched five minutes — at least Tom says it was not longer 
than that, — but they seemed hours to me. And if I thought 
so, I don't know what they must have been to you." 

forget," Gerard said; "it seems so long ago. But 
don't let us talk of it any more ; I don't want to think of it 
just now." 

" I wish I could help thinking of it," Ellice said with a 
shudder. " I wish I had not been there. Whenever I shut 
my eyes I see you in the water, and it looks so black and 
deep. I used to like the river ; but now I don^t think I 
shall ever be able to go down to it again." 

"Not till next time, you mean. You must come with us 
to-morrow, Ellice ; we are going to have some more skating." 

"No, indeed," — and she shrank away at the proposition; 
"but fortunately you won't be able to go. Just listen to 
the wind. We shall have snow in the morning, I 'm sure ; 
I'm so glad!" 

" What are you so particularly glad about ? " asked a voice 
behind her, which made her start and turn round in some 
surprise. There was nothing very alarming, however, in the 
appearance of the speaker. He was a gentleman apparently 
about thirty-five years of age, rather above the middle height 
and slightly made ; and although there was something in the 
expression of his eye and the lines of his mouth which 
gave the idea of great decision and firmness of character — 
almost of severity, indeed — yet no one who had once seen 
him smile would ever have been inclined to call him harsh 
or stern. Gerard certainly did not think so; and it was 
worth while to see how his face lighted up and his eye 
sparkled as it met his. 

" Mr. Harrison ! " he exclaimed starting up. " Why, how 
could you come over from Ilkley such a night as this ? And 
how long have you been here ? I didn't see you come in." 
I only came about five minutes ago, and have just been 
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speaking to your father and General Gordon. I heard of 
Willie Marsham's accident, and walked up to see how he 
was^ and then I could not go back without coming on to see 
you, Gerard. I wanted to make sure that you really were 
none the worse for all you have done to-day. You look as 
if you would be all the better for a night's rest, though, and 
I don't wonder at it.'* 

" I am tired," said Gerard smiling, " and rather stiflF, too. 
But, Mr. Harrison, arp you not glad about Marsham? I 
thought at first it was too late for him. If you had only 
seen him when he was got out of the water ! But he will be 
well again soon now, Mr. Forrest says. Did you see him 
when you were at the lodge ? " 

. "Yes, I saw him, and spoke to him, too. He is very 
much better. You must feel very glad, Gerard, I think, 
that you were able to do what you did; and we must be 
most thankful, too, that it all ended so well : it might have 
been very diflFerent." 

Yes," Gerard said, more as if he were speaking to him- 
self than answering Mr. Harrison. " I didn't think at one 
time I should ever have been here again. I hope . . ." 
He paused, but Mr. Harrison guessed something of his 
thoughts. 

" We will hope you won't forget it," he said ; " it ought 
to make a difference to you all your life, my boy." 

" I know it ought, sir. Oh, I hope I shan't forget ! I 
should be so sorry if I did. But I don't know — I 'm half 
afraid — there are so many things I forget which I ought to 
remember." 

" What things do you forget, Gerard ? " asked little Mar- 
garet, who had climbed unperceived upon the sofa, and was 
now nestling close to her brother's side. "I don't think 
ypu forget anything; you always remember everything I 
ask you. And Gerard! I am so glad you are come back 
again! Wright and Susan said you might have been 
drowned ; and Fanny and I were so unhappy — we cried up in 
the nursery. But you see you are not — you are come home 
again, and you are quite safe, and I 'm so glad, you don't know I " 
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She threw her arms round his neck, and bestowed a 
shower of kisses on him as she spoke. Gerard laughed as 
he extricated himself with some difficulty from her em- 
brace ; but there was something almost sad in the expression 
of his face as he looked long and earnestly at his little 
sister, for he was very fond of her. 

Ah, Madge 1 " he said, " I thought of you ; and I didn't 
like to think I might never see you again." 

" Don't, Gerard ! " Madge exclaimed, giving herself a 
shake as if to drive away a disagreeable thought, and then 
laying her head on his shoulder. " But you are not going 
to do it again, and you are quite safe now. You won't go 
on the ice again, will you ? " 

On the ice, but not into the water ; it 's rather too cold 
at this time of the year for a bath there. But, Madge, you 
are as bad as Ellice ; she says she won't even go near the 
river ; I hope you don't mean to stay away too I " 

Margaret looked rather doubtful on the subject; but Ellice 
turned to Mr. Harrison. 

"Is it strange that I shouldn't like to go?" she said. 
" That is why I am so glad it 's going to snow. I hope there 
will be no more skating this winter; at any rate, I shan't 
care to see it." 

"I think you needn't be afraid. They are all much more 
likely to be careful now this accident has happened than 
they were before ; and you know, too, that Willie has no one 
but himself to blame for having been in so much danger : 
there would have been no risk at all if he had been more 
careful." 

**Poor Willie!" Ellice said, — "he was very foolish, cer- 
tainly; but it was the other boys' fault a good deal; he 
would never have gone if they had not persuaded him." 

"But he is quite old enough to be able to say ^no,'" 
remarked Emma, who was standing by; "it isn't as if he 
were a little boy; there would have been some excuse for 
him then, but he ought not to let himself be led sa easily. 
At fourteen, surely, a boy ought to have some sense." 

"Willie Marsham fourteen!" Ellice exclaimed; "you 
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must be mistaken. I always thought he was eleven or twelve 
at the outside." 

" Fourteen his last birthday ! " repeated her sister. "Clara 
told me so herself ; and she is a year older." 

" How very odd I " Ellice said ; I should never have 
guessed it. He looks so much younger. What a pity it is, 
too, that he is so shy ! I fancy I should like him if I could 
ever make him talk ; but he won't say a word when he comes 
here. Is he stupid ? not very bright ? or what is it ? " 

"He is not stupid," said Grerard; "quite the contrary. 
He is very clever, and is often head of the form when he 
likes to work ; but I can't make him out. One week he will 
be so industrious, and the next he 11 do nothing at alL And 
then, though he 's dreadfully afraid of getting into scrapes, 
somehow or other he is very unfortunate, and gets into them 
oftener than any boy in the schooL" 

Yourself excepted, I suppose," said Emma ; " you are a 
famous one, Grerard, for that kind of thing. You have an 
idea that the world in general would all go wrong if you 
didn't help to set it right ; and it strikes me that you are 
often in hot water in consequence." 

" That's a libel," Gerard said. "It isn't true, Mr. Har- 
rison, is it ?" 

Mr. Harrison smiled, but he said nothing; and Emma 
declared consequently that he was of her opinion, only he 
would not say so just then, in consideration of Gerard's 
recent act of philanthropy, which perhaps had been justified 
by necessi^. " And that is more than can be said of most 
of your attempts at benevolence," she added. " You get 
yourself into a mess generally, and no one else appreciates 
your good intentions. Indeed, they often don't find out why you 
have been giving yourself so much trouble, and would much 
rather you would leave them to settle their own aflFairs." 

"Well, it's to be hoped Willie will prove more grateful, then, 
than the rest of the world," said Tom ; " he would have been 
rather badly oflF if he had been left to himself. I don't suppose 
Lindsay, or any of those who were so ready to get him into the 
scrape, would have cared to help him out again in a hurry." 
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" Or if he had been with us alone," Ellice said, we 
couldn't have helped him, if we had wished it ever so much. 
Girls can be of no use at such times. How much pleasanter 
it is for boys 1 — they can do a great deal more than we can. 
I often wish I were gotag to grow up a man. I could do all 
sorts of things." 

What sort of things?" Tom asked. 

Ellice coloured a little. " A man can be brave," she said, 
and help people in a great many ways that a woman can't. 
I should like to have been one of the knights errant in old 
times, who went about the country redressing wrongs and 
helping every one in distress. Or even now, a man, if he 
wishes it, may give himself something to do, may make 
some aim for himself, and do a great deal of good ; but a 
woman . . . . " 

Oh, I see," said Tom ; " you are ambitious, Ellice ; you 
want to do something grand, — to be one of Uncle Gordon's 
heroes, in short." 

" I don't know about being a hero," returned Ellice; *'but 
I should like to be of some use in the world — to have some- 
thing great to live for. And instead of that I must be a 
weak insignificant woman all my days." 

Tom laughed at the tone in which this was said. 

^'I don't know why you should make yourself unhappy 
about it," he answered ; women contrive to be very con- 
tented generally, and they always seem to amuse themselves 
as well as men, only in a dilBFerent way." 

" That's what I complain of," returned Ellice ; I don't 
want to live for amusement only. I want to have an * 
object : only women are so badly oflF in that respect." 

**But, Ellice," Mr. Harrison said, **you talk of men being 
brave. Why won't you allow a woman to be so if she 
likes?" 

" How can she be ? " Ellice asked ; "she isn't strong like a 
man, to begin with ; and then, too, there are so many things 
that a woman may not do, — they are not proper." 

" Two very good reasons against a woman's acting like a 
man," returned Mr. Harrison ; but no reason at all why she 
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should not be as brave and strong-minded as any hero that 
ever lived. Indeed, I am not sure whether women are not 
sometimes far more courageous than men. I have known 
and heard of their going through things that many men 
would have shrunk from. And look at the early martyrs, 
too! There were women and young girls amongst them. 
You ought to be satisfied with your sex, EUice, when you 
think of what they endured. And all through history you 
will meet with women who have distinguished themselves 
quite as much for courage as anything else, — women who, for 
the sake of those who were dear to them, have met peril in 
every shape, — ^braved scorn and shame, and death itself, — and 
who on the scaflFold even, have shown as much, and sometimes 
more, courage than those who call themselves the stronger 
sex." 

" There, Ellice ; will that content you ? " asked Tom. " I 
am sure it ought, if you are at all reasonable ; for Mr. Har- 
rison evidently thinks that women are up to anything." 

Ellice hesitated. " I know women did famous things in 
history," she said ; " but . . . somehow they don't seem to 
belong to us. A great deal that one reads of there happened 
so long ago ; and it isn't likely that we shall ever be obliged 
to do what they did." 

Perhaps not," returned Mr. Harrison ; but no one can 
ever tell what they will have to go through ; and at any rate 
reading of such things ought to show you what you Tnay do 
if you ever have the opportunity. But don't think because 
you are living in these commonplace days that you will never 
want courage. It is in what people consider the little trials of 
life that women often come out so much braver than we do. 
And not only in little trials, but in great ones, too. In poverty 
and hardship, in pain and disappointment, how very often 
we find that a woman will bear up cheerfully and hopefully 
when a man gives way entirely. Depend upon it, Ellice, you 
will have plenty of opportunities during life of showing your 
courage, if you have any ; and although you may not be able 
to do all that a man can, as far as physical strength is con- 
cerned, you may do quite as much in another way; and if you 
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don't think so now, you will find by-and-by that moral 
courage is worth far more, and is a great deal more difficult 
to acquire, than the other sort. A person may do a thing on 
the spur of the moment which he would never attempt if he 
had time to think about it ; and there are some, on the con- 
trary, who will do on principle what they would never be 
brave enough to do for any other reason." 

"The last being the best," remarked Emma. **But I 
wonder whether people can make themselves brave — morally 
brave, I mean. I suppose it is possible ; and yet it must be 
very difficult, because if a person is naturally weak they can 
hardly change their character ; it is bom in them ; they can't 
help it." 

" They can help giving way to it," Mr. Harrison said ; " and 
I am quite sure, too, that any one setting to work in the right 
way may give himself moral courage, however weak and 
timid he may naturally be. I have known several instances 
in which persons-' characters seem to have changed completely 
in consequence of having high principle to act on." 

"Well," said Emma, "I wish some one would inspire poor 
Willie Marsham with some of this said moral courage ; for I 
don't believe he has a spark of it. I think he couldn't say 
* no ' if his life depended on it." 

"Saying ^no' is a most difficult thing," returned Mr. 
Harrison. I don't suppose you know how difficult. Boys 
at school are as good judges as any of the amount of courage 
that monosyllable requires. Isn't it so, Tom ? " 

It is rather hard sometimes, certainly," said Tom laugh- 
ing. " But it 's a great pity Willie hadn't pluck enough this 
afternoon to say it ; if he had he would have saved himself 
from being more than half drowned, and Gerard, too. It was 
a veiy near go." 

Emma shuddered. " Now don't begin about that again, 
Tom," she said ; " don't you see how Gerard dislikes your 
talking of it ? Do let him have a little peace and quietness ; 
I am sure he wants it." 

She was right; but though she carried oflf Tom for a game 
of chess, and Mr. Harrison and ElUce w^t on with their dis- 
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cussion on female courage^ and thence to ancient and modem 
heroines^ very few of the others were inclined to drop a sub- 
ject so full of interest, or observed how very much Gerard 
seemed to shrink from all allusion to what had passed : or if 
they noticed his silence and wearied looks, they supposed them 
quite accounted for by the events of the day, and guessed 
little of other aad far deeper thoughts which that near 
approach to the world " where foot of mortal ne'er hath been " 
had woke within him. Mr. Harrison was almost the only one 
who imderstood anything of what was passing in his mind ; 
and whilst occupied with talking to EUice, his eye often wan- 
dered to the place where Gerard sat, so grave and silent, so 
imlike his usual self. 

Why do you stay?" Ellice said at last; "you look so 
tired, Gerard. Do go to bed. No one will miss you if you 
go now." 

^* I think I will," he said. " Mr. Harrison, you are not 
going back to Hkley to-night, are you ? No, I thought not. 
Then I shall be able to walk there with you to-morrow ; so 
that 's all right." He said " good night " and went away, but 
Ellice looked after him anxiously as he left the room. 

" He looks so strange to-night," she said, — he quite 
frightens me. Do you think there is anything the matter 
with him?" 

Nothing but what a night's rest will cure," said Mr. 
Harrison. "He has had a great deal to tire him out both in 
body and mind '; but you needn't be afraid, he will be like 
himself again to-morrow." He was silent for a minute, and 
then said, " You may be proud of him, Ellice ; he acted nobly 
this afternoon." 

Ellice's eyes glistened, "I am so glad you say that !" she 
exclaimed. would rather hear you say it than anyone. 
But you needn't tell me to be proud of him," she added with 
a smile. " I always am. I think there is no one like him 
in all the world." 

Mr. Harrison smiled too. Your thoughts are not diffi- 
cult to read," he said ; and I suppose most people know 
what your opinion of him is. Only don't go too far. Don't 
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make an idol of him, EUice. I am half a&aid sometimes that 
you do." 

"An idol I" she repeated. "What do you mean, Mr. 
Harrison ? How can I ? " 

" By putting him first, before One who ought to have the 
greatest claim to your aflFections ; or by letting your love for 
him interfere with your duties to others." 

" Oh, Mr. Harrison ! how can I help loving him and 
caring for him as I do ? " EUice exclaimed. " Oh, surely 
there can be nothing wrong in it I I should be so unhappy 
if I mightn't do it. Don't, please, tell me it is wrong." 

" You misunderstand me," he answered ; " I never meant 
to say that it was wrong in you to love your brother. Love 
him as much and as deeply as you can. It is a love which God 
has given you, and which, therefore, cannot be wrong. Only 
don't be so much wrapt up in him as to forget where your 
first duties lie. Don't forget the Giver in the gift." 

EUice was sUent for a few minutes, and then she said 
hesitatingly, am afraid I forget very often; at least, I 
don't know that I have ever thought much about it. I 
never knew I was making an idol of him ; but I suppose 
I am. I don't care for anyone else half so well, and I don't 
feel as if I ever could." 

"You must try, EUice," Mr. Harrison said; "you need 
not love him less, but you can pray that you may be made 
to love God more, and that is the only way that any earthly 
love can be made safe to us. You know which the Bible 
teUs us is the first commandment — ^Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy hearty and with aU thy soul, and 
with all thy mindy and with all thy strength ;' and if you are 
not doing this, any other love, however pure and right in 
itself, is sinful, because it takes that place in your heart 
which ought to be given to God. Don't wait for son-ow, 
EUice, to teach you a lesson which may be learnt in happi- 
ness. Ask to be made to love God first and best now whilst 
you are yoimg and free from care, and don't be afraid that 
by doing so, your love for those around you will lessen : on 
the contrary, you wUl find that it wiU grow stronger — only 
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it will be of a better and safer kind, both for yourself and 
others. And don't put away these thoughts now because 
they are disagreeable ; try and* find out what your real feel- 
ings are, and if they are wrong, never rest till you have 
made them right. It is the only way in this world, to set 
about a thing directly we know it is a duty and ought to be 
done ; for no one can tell how short a time may be given 
us for that duty. We may learn that, if nothing else, from 
what has happened to-day." 

" Yes, indeed," EUice said thoughtfully ; and after a long 
pause she added, "I will try and think of what you have 
been saying, Mr. Harrison; but I am afraid I shall never 
feel as I ought about it." 
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CHAPTER VIL 

"Each spake words of high disdain." CoLEBiDaE. 

THAT night was a wild and stormy one. The wind 
which all the evening had been very high, about eleven 
o'clock increased to a perfect hurricane ; and although Ellice 
had gone to bed tired out she soon found that sleep was 
next to impossible. She was too much excited by the events 
of the day to be able to close her eyes ; and it was in vain 
she tossed from side to side, and tried to obtain even a few 
minutes' forgetfulness. Do what she would, sleep would not 
come ; and giving up all hopes of it at last, she lay watching 
the flickering of the fii-e-light on the wall and curtains, and 
listening to the howling of the storm without. Sullen and 
low in the distance, at times it seemed almost to die away, 
but only to gather fresh strength and break forth with new fury 
after each momentary lull. She heard its sound in the tall 
tree-tops, long before it reached the house, and held her 
breath for awe as, sweeping up the avenue, it burst roimd 
the Hall at last, with a roar like that of cannon, whilst the 
old casement windows shook and rattled again with the force 
of the wild blast. At any other time she would rather have 
enjoyed than otherwise, listening to the wind and storm, and 
would have lain awake with pleasure half the night to hear 
it; but now it was diflFerent. The scenes of the past day 
rose before her mind again, and she would gladly have closed 
her ears against sounds which recalled so forcibly the miser- 
able feelings that had oppressed her then. But it was in 
vain : that deep gathering of the wind in the trees seemed 
like the rush of waters to her excited imagination, and its 
mournful wailing through the lattice, like the cries of a 
person in distress. In vain she buried her bead in the 
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pillow and drew the bed-clothes over her, — those sounds 
pierced through all, and sleep seemed as if it would 
never come and help her to forget. But the weary hours 
passed by at last, and towards morning the storm died 
away; and EUice, quite worn out and exhausted, fell 
into an uneasy slumber. The thoughts, however, which 
had pursued her when awake, still haunted her in her sleep. 
She dreamed that she was walking with her brother by the 
river side — only, instead of its being winter, with snow and 
frost upon the ground, it was a bright day in summer ; and 
she heard the hum of a thousand insects, and the low 
whispering of the breeze amongst the boughs overhead. 
And whilst they walked, and talked of many different things, 
she saw before her in the water a beautiful white lily float- 
ing down the stream on its broad green leaves. Gerard 
oflfered to reach it for her, but whilst doing so his foot 
slipped and he fell into the water. In an agony of terror 
she rushed forward to try and save him, but as she did so 
another person stepped before her ; she looked up, and saw 
that it was Haughton. "Oh, save him I save him!" she 
cried ; but he only smiled — a cold, withering smile ; and just 
as Gerard reached the bank, and struggled hard to seize an 
overhanging bough, he put out his hand and pushed him 
back. The waters closed over him and she saw him no 
more ; but a voice behind her said, " You made an idol of 
him, EUice ; therefore you have lost him." With a wild cry 
EUice awoke — awoke to find herself in her own quiet room, 
with the moonbeams now shining on the floor, and silence 
all around. Slowly, too, as recollection returned, came the 
thought that, after all, it was only a dream ; that her brother 
was safe, and that there was no more to be feared from that 
dark river. But she could not shake off her uncomfortable 
feelings ; that smile of Haughton's seemed still before her, and 
that cruel voice rang in her ears. She felt certain she could 
sleep no more that night if she stayed where she was ; so, 
getting up, she glided across the room to her sister's bed. It 
was with some difficulty that Emma was roused from her slum- 
hei:s, and when she did awake she was not particularly 
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gracious. Nonflense, Ellice!" she exclaimed "What do 
you mean by coming and disturbing me at such an hour? 
It 's quite ridiculous ! Do go back to your own bed." 

Oh, no ! let me stay with you," EHice pleaded ; I can't 
sleep alone, indeed. I 've had such a frightfiil dream, and I 'm 
80 miserable about Grerard. Do let me stay, Emma, please." 

Very well, do as you like," returned her sister, too sleepy 
to argue the point ; but it 's great nonsense to wake me up 
because you are dreaming. Why should you make yourself 
miserable about Gerard ? you were talking to him ever so 
long in the evening and know he is safe enough. Such non- 
sense I " she murmured ; and the next minute she was asleep 
again. Ellice lay down beside her, but it was some time 
even then before she could follow her example. She did at 
last, however, and then slept soundly until their usual hour for 
rising; but with the morning light came back the fears which 
had disturbed her rest, and it was not until she met her 
brother at the break£Bist table that she could at all shake off 
the gloomy feelings which had taken possession of her. 

He came in rather late, but looking very much as he 
always did, — a little paler than usual, perhaps, — but there was 
certainly nothing in his appearance to make any one uneasy 
about him. She was not quite satisfied, however, still, and 
watched him so anxiously for some time that he noticed it at 
last, and asked what she was looking at. She only smiled in 
answer ; but Emma overheard the question and remarked, " I 
suppose she is trying to find out whether you are really your- 
self or only your * wraith,' for I believe she thinks you were 
left in the river yesterday ; and actually she had the conscience 
to wake me up at some unknown hour in the night to tell me 
she was so unhappy about you she couldn't sleep at all, 
although, by-the-by, it turned out she was dreaming at the 
time." 

" Well done, Ellice ! " said Gerard laughing ; " but what 
was your dream about? What did you think was the 
matter?" 

" Yes, let us hear this wonderful dream," Emma said ; " I 
think you told it me once, only I was so sleepy I didn't hear 
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it ; but perhaps if you tell it again I shall be more im- 
pressed." 

" Ah ! it 's nothing to laugh at," returned Ellice ; " it really 
made me very miserable, and even now I feel as if it were not 
over, — as if something were going to happen. I hope dreams 
never do come true, as some people think ; do they, Emma ? 
have you ever heard of one coming true?" she asked so 
earnestly that her sister looked sm-prised. 

" Why, Ellice, you take it quite seriously," she said ; " but 
let me hear what it was, and then perhaps I can tell you 
whether it 's ever likely to happen." 

" It was about Haughton," said Ellice, lowering her voice 
and looking roimd to see that Louisa and Marianne were not 
near. But they were at the other end of the table, quite out 
of hearing ; so she went on, and gave an accoimt, first of her 
lying awake so long, and then of the dream which had 
frightened her so much, only leaving out the words she 
thought she had heard. " I can't tell you those," she said ; 
" I don't like to think of them. But you have no idea how 
real it all seems to me, just as if it had happened or were 
going to happen. I wonder when I shall get rid of it." 

" Well, it 's very easily accounted for," said Emma, " when 
you think of what happened yesterday; and you say you 
thought of nothing else before you went to sleep. Of course 
you were sure to dream of it. I don't see at all why you 
should torment yourself in the least about a thing past and 
gone, which this most decidedly is." 

But Haughton," said Ellice, " he was not there yester- 
day. Why should I have thought of him ? That what 's I 
don't understand. And if you had seen his look, Emma, you 
wouldn't have forgotten it ! " 

" It 's no wonder you thought of Haughton if it were any- 
thing disagreeable, for you know you don't like him." 

"Who told you so?" Ellice asked, — "who said I didn't 
like him?" 

" Why, you yourself," returned Emma laughing ; " besides, 
anyone can see it in your face. There is no need to say so in 
words ; your way of looking at him is quite enough." 
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" I didn't know I showed it," said Ellice speaking slowly, 
and as if she were trying to recal something to her mind. 
" But it don't much matter," she added after a moment's 
pause ; " he is quite welcome to know it. I don^t like him 
and I never shall." 

"I am quite sure of that," Emma said, stUl laughing; 
" there isn't a chance of your knowing him to begin with, so 
that it isn't probable you will ever learn to like him. You 
made up your mind ages ago that he wasn't good enough for 
you, and ever since you have looked daggers at him if he 
happened to speak to you, or else turned your back and 
walked away. I don't think you behave at all properly, and 
very often I am quite ashamed of you." 

Ellice looked annoyed. " It can't signify very much what 
I do," she said ; " you are polite enough to him at any rate, 
only I really don't think he is worth so much attention as 
you seem inclined to give him. I can't think how you can 
talk with him as you do." 

" Why not ? " Emma asked ; " I like hiija very well ; why 
shouldn't I talk with him ? But you take such violent likes 
and dislikes, Ellice ; it is quite absurd ; and I can never find 
out what poor Haughton has done to make you so uncivil to 
him." 

" Haughton ! " exclaimed General Gordon, who had caught 
Emma's last words ; " Haughton I who is he ? Oh, I remem- 
ber, now! I have often seen him here; yen, I recollect. 
Very handsome, isn't he ? and a great friend of yours, Gerard, 
if I 'm not mistaken." 

" No," Gerard said ; " I know very little about him, but . . ." 
He stopped, and Ellice added in a low tone, "Handsome 
is that handsome does. Fancy anyone calling him good- 
looking." 

"Fancy anyone not doing so," returned her sister. 
" What bad taste you have, Ellice! But, Uncle Gordon, I 
am quite siu^rised at your asking if he is a friend of Gerard's. 
He is not -half distinguished enough," 

"Eh! what!" said the General; "who is he, then? I 
always thought he was a son of Colonel Haughton of the 
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Artillery, whom I Ve met here sometimes : a clever man he 
is, too, in his profession, and of good standing. But irho is 
this young fellow, then ? " 

Oh, you are quite right!" Emma answered ; ^he is Colonel 
Hanghton's son, and they are some of the people about 
here; but that is not enough for Gerard. He requires a 
great deal more for his particular friends. Let me see — 
I 'm not quite sure that I can tell you who is his most inti- 
mate acquaintance just now. Ellice can, I daresay, if you 
wish to know. The last one, however, that I heard of was 
very distinguished in all reqiects. Bis £Ed;her lives near 
Berrow, and is renowned as the most daring poacher in the 
neighbourhood. Don't open your eyes so wide, Ellice. My 
authority is good; for it was old WiUis who told me, besides 
what papa said the other day. One of the brothers is a 
hawker, and makes money in more ways than one. We will 
hope they are all honest, but this is doubtfid. And another 
of this highly respectable &mily has been spending his 
Christmas in ihe county gaoL I don't know anything about 
the boy whom Gerard patronises, except that he looks very 
ragged ; but this may be his misfortune, not his fault." 

The General's^fEice was worth seeing at that moment; but 
Ellice was very indignant. You put it in such a way, 
Emma," she said, you make it seem as if Gerard picked 
out the worst boys he could find to make friends of them ; 
and it isn't trfie — you know it isn't." 

I only state facts, — real facts," Emma answered. "Uncle 
Gordon can ask Gerard himself if he don't believe me. Now, 
Gerard, just listen, if you please, and tell me if I have said 
a word that is not true. Ellice says I am telling stories." 

Gerard was talking to Mr. Harrison ; but he turned round 
at this appeal, and Emma repeated the account she had just 
given of the Manning family. " Now tell me, is it exag- 
gerated ? " she asked. " Isn't it all true ? " 

" I daresay it is," Gerard answered ; it 's very likely, 
but I have never asked ; I only know Jack, and I like him 
very much." 

" There," said Emma triumphantly ; " he confesses to the 
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friendship, Uncle Gordon, in spite of your incredulity ; and 
it must be a very strong friendship, too, for he thought it 
necessary to take this boy's part in a quarrel one day, and 
came off rather badly in consequence ; at least, he wore his 
arm in a sling for nearly a fortnight afterwards; but I 
suppose he didn't mind that, for he has not dropped the 
acquaintance since." 

Well, it sounds very strange," said the General, in a tone 
which seemed to say he was not over and above pleased. 
*^ Do you always go on the liberty, fraternity, and equality 
system, Gerard ? " he asked rather sharply. 

" I think Jack is as good as any other boy," was Gerard's 
answer, " and a great deal better than some I know. He is 
honest and clever and industrious ; and his being poor don't 
alter these things ; and I don't see why I shouldn't like 
him. He can't help not being rich, and he can't change his 
father and brothers. And if he is ragged, as Emma says, it 
isn't because he is idle, for he works very hard ; but he gives 
all his money to his mother, and never thinks of himself. 
And why I am to look down upon him I don't know. But 
I never shalL He is better than I am, a great deal ; and I 
shall always like him although he is poor, which is such a 
dreadful crime in Emma's eyes." 

" Not at all," said Emma, looking very much amused ; "it 
was not his poverty but his family connections that I objected 
to ; but of course if you approve of them I have nothing 
more to say. It 's only a pity, though, that you should have 
wasted so much eloquence in vain ; for I am afraid Uncle 
Gordon does not see how desirable the acquaintance is." 

" It 's no business of mine," the General said, *^ though I 
must say I like people to keep to their own stations. This 
boy may be all very well in his way, and it 's quite right to 
be civil to him; but as for being hand and glove with a 
poacher's son, and getting mixed up in all his quarrels, I see 
no need to do anything of the sort ; and if I were your 
father I should put a stop to it. But it 's useless speaking to 
him ; he always did let you have your own way too much, 
and I suppose he goes on the same plan now. Another cup 
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of tea, Emma^ and don't make it so sweet this time;" and 
the General cast an angry glance at Mr. Lewistone, who was 
busy with the morning papers at the other end of the table, 
and did not hear a word of what was passing. Emma looked 
rather vexed at the turn aflfairs had taken; she had only 
meant to amuse her uncle, and had had no idea he would 
take the matter so seriously; and she now made all haste to 
change the conversation. 

Has anybody heard how Willie is this morning ? " she 
asked. What a pity it is it 's snowing so fast, or we might 
have gone down to see him; but I suppose some one has 
brought up some news from the Eectory." 

Oh yes, he is a great deal better," Ellice answered — 
nearly well, I believe. Poor Willie ! I am so glad." 

" Poor Willie, indeed !" exclaimed the General in a grufif 
voice. It served him quite right. ^Tiat business had he 
to be playing such tricks ? He had better not come in my 
way, I can tell him, or I shall give him a piece of my mind. 
Harrison, I hope you intend to read him a lecture on his 
folly when you see him next, — unless, indeed, his father 
has the sense to do so ; but fathers have no sense in these 
days, I think. Why, in my time, if a boy got into a scrape 
he got flogged for and a good thing too. He didn't do it 
again. But now they all do as they like, and a fine pass 
they are come to." 

The good old times ! " said Emma smiling. " What a 
pity it is they are gone by ! Gerard in particular must 
regret that he didn't live then ; although certainly, Mr. Har- 
rison, you, not being a father, never failed in your duty so 
lamentably as Uncle Gordon seems to think parents do in 
these degenerate days. But what are you going to do ? Do 
you really intend to administer a lecture to poor Willie, as 
you are advised, or won't you let him off this time in con- 
sideration of the fright he has had ? I 'm sure he is quite 
aware now of the evils of imprudence ; and not all the ser- 
mons in the world would have such an effect upon him as 
that tumble into the water yesterday." 

Mr. Harrison smiled. I am quite of your opinion," he 
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said. "I think the fright has been enough for him; and 
even if it were not, his father will say all that is necessary, I 
am sure, without my interference. I mean to call and see him, 
though, as I go back to Ilkley, and I daresay you will come 
with me, Gerard. He said last night he should like to see 
you. He hadn't thanked you as he wanted." 

Gerard looked as if he would rather be excused the thanks. 
"They are so disagreeable," he said; " and I heard so much 
from Mr. Marsham yesterday, I'm sure I don't want to 
hear any more. Not but that I should like to see Willie, 
if" — he said rather doubtfully — "you really are not going 
to find fault with him, sir. I shouldn't like to come in for 
that." 

" Why, what difiference would it make to you ? " Emma 
said; "you had nothing to do with the accident, so why 
should you mind hearing a little good advice ? " 

"Good advice, perhaps not; but this wouldn't be good 
advice only. I know how much I dislike one of Mr. 
Harrison's lectures myself, so that I couldn't stand being by 
if Marsham is to get one; I would rather be out of the 
way." 

Well, I am quite surprised ! " Emma said ; " I never heard 
you say such a thing before. I thought you didn't care for 
anything." 

"Don't I, though? I don't mind some things, but I 
don't like that ; I never did, and I used to get oflF anywhere 
if I thought one was coming. You remember that, Ellice, 
don't you ?" 

"Yes; and I know I often thought Mr. Harrison very 
unkind, but you always declared he was not." 

" Because it was always my own fault. I knew I must 
have been doing something very bad when he spoke as he did 
sometimes. And it 's the same now ; so I suppose that is 
the reason I care about it so much." 

" Well, Gerard, I begin to have some hopes of you after 
such a confession," remarked his uncle, his features relaxing 
a little as he spoke ; " I was afraid you were going your own 
way without minding anybody or anything, but you have not 
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quite arrived at that yet^ I see. No thanks to 5'our father^ 
though/' he added in a Jower tone, with another indignant 
look at the unconscious Mr. Lewistone. Gerard coloured 
and seemed about to say something, but stopped himself. 
Presently, however, he said, There is Jack Manning, you 
know ; I don't give him up. Uncle Gordon." 

Hang Jack Manning ! I told you before I had nothing 
to do with him. And now, what 's the order of the day ? I 
suppose we are not going to sit here all morning. EUice, 
fetch me those papers, and let me have a pen and ink." 

The snow fell fast all the forenoon, but about twelve o'clock 
the weather cleared up, the sun came out, and blue sky 
appeared. At luncheon time it was unanimously agreed 
amongst the girls that a general visit to the Eectory should 
take place ; and as Mr. Harrison and the boys were going too, 
it was settled that they should walk there together. And 
take the place by storm," remarked Emma; can fancy 
Willie's horror when he sees us all coming up the garden. 
Perhaps we had better only go to the door and ask after 
him." 

Nonsense," said Tom, **he ought to be very much 
flattered at receiving so many visitors. But if you are com- 
ing with us, pray don't keep us half the afternoon whilst you 
are putting on your bonnets. Girls always take so long 
dressing ; and you, Emma, especially, are an unconscionable 
time. I can't think what you have to do." 

Very well, we won't be more than half an hour to-day 
to please you," returned Emma ; you won't think that too 
much, I'm sure, — so good bye till then;" and she dis- 
appeared, leaving Tom muttering to himself, "Half an hour, 
indeed I What can they want all that time for ? " 

It turned out, however, to be quite that time before the 
party assembled on the terrace in front of the house, and 
even then Louisa Haughton was missing. Whilst the others 
waited for her, Ellice, seeing that Marianne, who was gene- 
rally her inseparable companion, was now fully taken up 
with some story Tom was telling her, ran off to overtake 
Mr. Harrison and her brother, who had already started. 
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"It's so cold standing still," she said, as she came up to 
them ; " and they will walk so slowly, too, when they do set 
oflF ; so let me come with you, please. No one wants me 
there, for Marianne has got hold of Tom, and she won't care 
to talk to me when she has him." 

^^You don't make yourself out of much value," Gerard 
said. 

"Well, I'm not," returned Ellice ; ^* I can't talk as Emma 
does, or make myself agreeable. And then, too, Marianne 
bores me dreadfully, and that makes me cross. Oh! Mr. 
Harrison, do look at the snow there, and the icicles on that 
tree, — how beautiful I isn't it? I think winter is almost 
better than summer ; and I do so enjoy a brisk walk like this. 
There 's some fun in it ; but we always dawdle so with Miss 
Evans, that I would just as soon stay in-doors generally." 

Gerard," said Mr. Harrison rather suddenly, when they 
had been talking of different things for some time ; I am 
going to ask you to do something for me. That is, if you 
like, but not unless ; you must not think you are obliged." 

Gerard looked up in surprise. What is it ? " he asked. 

But I will do it for you, sir, whatever it is." 

Don't be in too great a hurry to promise," said Mr. 
Harrison. " You had better hear what it is first, for I am 
not at all sure that you will like to do it." He paused a 
minute and then said, "I have been thinking of Willie 
Marsham a good deal lately, and I am not at all satisfied 
with the way he is going on now. I 'm afraid he has got into 
an unsteady set, and that they are leading him into a great 
deal of mischief; and as I should be very sorry, both for his 
father's sake and his own, to see him going wrong, I have 
been trying to find out how it would be possible to stop him 
before he goes too far. I think you might help me, Gerard, 
if you liked." 

"II" Gerard exclaimed ; " why, what can I do ? Willie 
is so easily led ; he would never mind what I said if anyone 
else .... But did you mean that, Mr. Harrison ? " 

" Mean what ? That you might influence him ? Yes, I 
did. If he can be led so easily to do what is wrong, I think 
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he may perhaps be led also to do right ; and after what hap- 
pened yesterday I believe your influence with him may be 
very great — if you like to exercise it, that is. But don't 
try if you would rather not," he added, seeing that Gerard's 
face fell considerably as he spoke ; " you are not obliged to 
take any trouble about him, you know." 

Gerard made no answer, but switched the snow from the 
branches right and left most industriously as he walked, and 
a long silence followed, Ellice looked at him, and wondered 
why he hesitated ; but she said nothing. He looked up at 
last — " I '11 try, sir ; but ... I 'm not a bit sure that I can do 
anything. Willie don't like being laughed at — nobody does, 
indeed, — only I think he cares more about it than most 
people, and he will get plenty of that kind of thing if he 
tries ... Oh ! I don t know ; I don't think I shall be able to 
help him at all ; but I will try as you ask me. Yes : if it 
were twenty times more diflBcult I would do it for you, sir." 

" Thank you ; I am very much obliged to you," Mr. Har- 
rison said with a smile ; " but I don't want a promise ; it is 
only if you can do anything when you have the opportunity. 
And there is no fear of your getting mixed up with that set, 
I am sure, or I would not ask you to try and help Willie." 

" No, indeed ; I know very little about them, and I am 
sure I don't care to know any more." He spoke in a way 
which first made Ellice suspect the cause of his previous 
hesitation, but she had no time to ask any questions. They 
had reached the Eectory gate. 

"Mr. Marsham was out," the servant said in answer to 
Mr. Harrison's inquiries, " but Mrs. Marsham was at home ;" 
and they went in accordingly. The only occupants of the 
drawing-room, however, when they entered, were Willie, 
who was sitting near the fire, looking rather pale and 
shadowy-like, and another person, whom Ellice, for one, 
certainly had not expected to meet there. It was Haughton, 
and she started so violently on seeing him, that Gerard, who 
was behind her, asked what was the matter. 

" Nothing, thank yon," she answered; but her face flushed 
crimson as she spoke. 
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"Superstitious, eh, Ellice !" he said, perceiving the cause 
of her confusion ; " but don't look so very odd, pray." 

EUice drew back, and was most thankful that the entrance 
of Mrs. Marsham and Clara just, then gave her time to 
recover herself before she was obliged to speak to Willie 
and Haughton ; and afterwards there was so much confusion 
and talking for a few minutes that she escaped notice alto- 
gether. Then came the arrival of Miss Evans and her party, 
which caused another slight bustle ; and when this was over 
Ellice found herself, very much to her own satisfaction, in a 
comer of the room with only Clara near her, and where she 
could make her observations quite at her ease without any 
fear of being disturbed. 

" Well, Willie, you are looking rather better than you did 
last night," Mr. Harrison said, turning to him after the first 
greetings were over. "You will be ready for some more 
skating in a day or two." 

Willie said " Yes," and looked as if he would gladly have 
retired from observation; but being the principal person in 
the room just then, he could not get oflF so easily, and 
Emma, who sat next him, seemed determined to show him 
no mercy. In spite of his shy and timid answers she con- 
tinued to 'ply him with questions, and never rested until she 
had succeeded in making him laugh once or twice very 
heartily, — an event so imprecedented in the presence of 
visitors that both his mother and sister looked round in 
astonishment. 

" He certainly looks very diflferent to what he did yester- 
day," Ellice remarked. " I should never have believed he 
could get well so soon. You know I saw him when they 
first got him out of the water, and I quite thought he was 
dead. It was so dreadful ! How terribly frightened you 
must have been, Clara ! " 

Yes, indeed ; I shall never forget it," — and Clara's eyes 
filled with tears, — "and I was obliged to stay here, too. 
Mamma would not let me go up to the lodge, and the time 
seemed so very, very long before they sent to tell me he was 
better. You don't know what I felt whilst I was waiting 
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here alone. Poor dear WiUie ! " she said, looking- lovingly 
at her brother as she spoke ; and then she added, smiling 
through her tears, — " I can't think how he came to do such a 
foolish thing ; only boys are so fond of getting into danger. 
But your brother, ElUce — oh, I can 't tell you all I think 
of him I If he had not been there — if he had not been so 
brave, so noble, — we should never have had Willie here alive. 
I wish I could thank him, only I don't know how. Papa 
and mamma tried last night, but he wouldn't let them, and 
papa said he didn't seem to think anything of what he had 
done ; he took it quite as a matter of course." 

Ellice said nothing. There was a choking sensation in 
her throat, and if she had tried to speak she could not have 
done so just then ; so she let Clara run on in the same strain 
for nearly five minutes longer, at the end of which time 
there was a slight move in the room; Mr. Harrison was 
going, and he asked if anyone were coming with him. Tom 
started up, and so did Gerard. 

" When shall we see you two again, then ? " Emma asked 
as they were preparing to leave the room; "anytime to- 
night ? or are you going to stay to some unlimited period ? " 

"Well, it's doubtful," returned Tom; "you had better 
not expect us till you see us. We shall turn- up again 
some time ; bad pennies always do, you know. Good bye, 
Marsham ; keep up your spirits, and never say ^ die.' " 

He disappeared, and Gerard was following him, when he 
was stopped by Willie. " Wait one minute, Lewistone ; don't 
go just yet," he said, looking round and seeing that everyone 
else's attention was occupied ; " I want to speak to you. I 
couldn't say anything to you last night, but I want so much 
now to thank you for saving me yesterday, — only really I 
don't know how — I don't know what to say . . . ." 

" I 'm very glad of that, because then you won't say any- 
V thing more. I was in hopes you would have let me off alto- 
gether. I can't bear people thanking me. Besides, you 
would do the same for me if you could, so really there 's 
nothing to thank me for." He was gone before Willie could 
say another word; and as Mr. Harrison followed him almost 
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immediately afterwards, the rest of the party were left alone. 
Most of them gathered round the fire, and the conversation 
went on very briskly for some time ; but Ellice took no share 
in it. Clara had left her, but she sat still in her comer near 
the window, wrapped in her own meditations and playing 
with Mrs. Marsham's pet spaniel. A shadow coming be- 
tween her and the light made her look up at last, and she 
was anything but pleased on doing so to find that the in- 
truder was no other than Haughton. If, indeed, he had really 
done what she fancied only, she could hardly have felt greater 
dislike and repugnance to him than she did at that moment, 
and when to this was added her recollection of Marianne's 
confidence the day before, she certainly felt no inclination 
to waste any civility on him. She wished she had not hap- 
pened to have placed herself in that part of the room away 
from every one ; but being there she did not quite like to 
move immediately. She said nothing, however ; but bent 
down over the dog once more. 

"Are you angry with me still, Ellice?" he said at last, 
finding she did not speak. " Haven't you forgiven me yet ? 
You are a very long time about it." 

" Forgiven you," she repeated; "what do you mean? I 
was never offended. You have never done anything to me. 
What have I got to forgive ?" 

You know that best," Haughton replied. "I thought I 
had said or done something you didn't like the other even- 
ing, as you would hardly speak to me ; but I suppose I was 
mistaken. I shouldn't like to think we had quarrelled; but 
it 's all right between us, isn't it ? " 

If you like to think sio," she answered coldly. I didn't 
know myself that there was any difference." 

" Any difference ? Which way ? " he asked : " do you mean 
that it isn't right now, or that it was never wrong ? " 

" I meant to say that I had never troubled myself about 
it," Ellice answered, feeling very much provoked at his per- 
tinacity in questioning her. " Emma, how much longer are 
we going to stay ? " she said aloud to her sister ; and she got 
up as she spoke and moved to a sofa nearer the rest of the 
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party. But Emma was very busy talking and did not hear 
her question ; and Ellice soon found that she had not by any 
means got rid of her tormentor, for he followed her to the 
seat she had taken and stationed himself behind it. 

I was talking to Marsham about your brother before you 
came in," he said. " I had no idea till this afternoon what 
dangerous work it had been. Upon my word Lewistone 
showed plenty of pluck ; I should hardly have given him 
credit for so much. Not but what he is up to anything. I 
don't mean to say he is not ; but he don't look as if he had 
strength for such a thing as that." 

Ellice was silent ; for his manner was unbearable, although 
there was nothing actually in the words which could justify 
an angry reply. 

" Perhaps, though," he went on, " Marsham may have ex- 
aggerated a good deal, and thought it more dangerous than 
it really was. I think the river is not deep about there ; and 
though it 's rather rapid, they would soon have got into shal- 
low water if they had been carried any lower down. So you 
may comfort yourself with knowing that it would not have 
been very bad in any case, — and of course Lewistone knew 
what he was about, too. He has often been in the river very 
near that same place. It 's capital bathing there, though it 
must be rather cold at this time of the year. Don't you 
think so ? " he asked with a laugh. 

Ellice looked at him gravely, but she made no answer. He 
either really did, or pretended to, mistake the cause of her 
silence. 

" I can see you are frightening yourself about it still," he 
said. " You think there was a great deal of danger. But 
Lewistone knows the place so well, you may be sure he knew 
there was no great risk. Of course there was some, and he 
did wonders. But I am quite sure you need not have been 
so much afraid, though it was very natiural you should feel so, 
being his sister. It was a lucky thing for Marsham that he 
was by, for Lindsay and the others don't seem to have 
been of much use." He paused; but as Ellice was still 
silent he went on, apparently not noticing her rising colour 
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and the light in her eyes, which to any one who knew her 
well, were unmistakeable signs that her spirit was roused. 
The suppressed irony of his tone, indeed, might have provoked 
a far more amiable temper than hers ; but he did not seem 
to perceive the eflfect his words were producing. 

suppose they were too much frightened to do any good; 
and Marsham, of course, lost all presence of mind, if he ever 
had any, and couldn't help himself. I know exactly how it 
was now, and why he fancied there was so much danger." 

You might have been there and have seen it all," Ellice 
said at last, suflFering her indignation to get the better of her. 
" You know so much about it. But I think you forget that 
I really was by, and must therefore know a great deal better 
than you what the danger was. If you suppose there was 
none, or very little, you are much mistaken." 

never said that, and never thought it," returned 
Haughton, satisfied with having made her speak. " But I 
thought Marsham might have exaggerated slightly, as he 
never has too much pluck, you know ; and not being able to 
swim, of course he would be afraid directly he got out of his 
depth; but if you think there was danger it 's a very diflferent 
thing. Any how, I am sure Lewistone's presence of mind 
was wonderful ; I am afraid I shouldn't have had so much." 

" Wouldn't you ? " Ellice said, with a good deal of quiet 
scorn in her manner. You are only joking. You would 
have done much more, I am sure." 

**Ah! you are laughing at me," he answered; **you don't 
mean it. You think really that I should have done no more 
than Lindsay and the others. Well, I don't mind ; I shan't 
quarrel with you for thinking so ; and perhaps some day I 
may show you something different. You see I don't take 
offence so easily as you do. By-the-by, though, you have 
never told me yet whether it 's all right between us. We are 
friends, are we not ? " 

*^ Friends ! no, never 1 " was Ellice's hasty and indignant 
exclamation. Never ! " she repeated with greater em- 
phasis. " Why you take so much trouble to seek me out I 
don't know ; but I tell you, once for all, that I don't like 
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you. I never shall ; and I wish you would not speak to me 
again." 

Her eyes flashed with scorn and pride; and Haughton 
almost quailed for a moment beneath her glance, but the 
next minute his face grew dark. 

" I see," he said ; " but I know how it is. I know who has 
set you against me ; and you may tell him from me that I 
shall not forget. He has thwarted me before this, and he 
shall pay for it. And listen to me, Ellice : you have asked 
me not to speak to you again ; and you shall have your wish. 
It will be a long time before I trouble you any more ; but I 
shall remember. If Lewistone despises me now, and makes 
you do so, too, it may be my turn next. I shall find some 
way of bringing down his pride : and you may be sure that 
I will if I can." 

The last words were hissed out. So great was his passion 
at the moment that he seemed to have no control over him- 
self ; and Ellice positively shuddered at the expression of his 
face. Now, indeed, that it was too late, most bitterly did 
she repent her unguarded speech, and wish that it could be 
recalled. But he had turned and left the room before she 
could speak again ; and even if she could have done so, she 
felt it would be useless. She had offended him too much 
for him to listen to anything she might say now. Oh ! why 
had she ever allowed her anger so to master her, as to make her 
forget her fear of him, and her many resolutions never to say 
or do anything which he might take hold of ! That threat 
against her brother! He would remember it she knew. 
There was no need for him to tell her that he would not 
forget. She saw it in his face. Some way he would find of 
revenging himself on Gerard; and it would all be her fault 
— aU because she had not held her tongue, but had given 
way to her quick and hasty temper. Never before had she 
regretted so much anything she had been led to say ; but it 
was on her brother's account, not her own. She knew that 
as far as she was concerned Haughton's anger was harmless ; 
but with him it was different. She might keep out of his 
waj ; but Gerard must meet him at times, whether he liked 
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it or not ; and then if one were disposed to make a quarrel, 
how diflScTilt it would be for the other to avoid it ! Or if not 
that, something else would happen, — some other opportunity 
would be seized. Oh ! she knew how it would end, and she 
would be the cause of it all. Why had she been so hasty, 
so uncontrolled in the expression of her feelings ? Better 
far would it have been to let him say anything, everything 
he liked, than for her to have roused his anger against her 
brother by giving way to her indignation. How gladly she 
would have recalled that last half-hour none could tell ; but 
it was gone now, — gone for ever, — and not the most bitter 
sorrow and regret could bring it back. Whatever happened 
she must feel that the blame rested on her ; and how could 
she ever forgive herself if her brother were to suflFer the conse- 
quences of her thoughtless burst of pride and passion ? She 
could have cried then and there from sheer vexation and 
self-reproach; but eyes were watching her from the other 
side of the room, and she drove back the hot scalding tears 
which were ready to rise, and forced herself to look cold 
and calm. But it was a hard struggle ; and that last taunt- 
ing speech of Haughton's, with the look that accompanied it, 
was the one thought that haunted her, not only for that day, 
but for many succeeding ones ; and although by degrees her 
first feelings of dread and apprehension wore away, yet she 
never quite lost her fear and distrust of him, and the men- 
tion of his name alone was suflScient to rouse all her mis- 
givings again, and waken vain wishes that the past could be 
undone. How little either of them knew then, how and 
when their next words would be spoken ! If they had, 
many angry feelings on both sides might perhaps have been 
softened, and, to one at least, many self-upbraidings have 
been spared. 
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" Or, when the holy cross is signed, 
And the young soldier duly sworn, 
With true and fearless mind, 

To serve the Viigin-bonL" Christian Year. 

IT was a day or two after the visit to the Rectory. The girls 
had been amusing themselves in the hall one cold morn- 
ing with a game of battledore and shuttlecock, imtil, quite 
tired out with their exertions, they sat down in one of the 
bay windows to rest themselves. 

" Where is that view of Nuremburg that you finished just 
before the holidays, Ellice ? " Emma asked, when they had 
been sitting for some time talking of different things. " Louisa 
wants to see it. WhSkt have you done with it ? " 

" I 've not got it. I gave it to Gerard," Ellice said rather 
unwillingly. 

" Oh, yes ! I remember. It was too good for the school- 
room, so you made him a present of it. Where has he put it, 
then?" 

"It's hanging in his room. But I can't get it down." 

" That don't matter. We can go there and see it. He 
won't mind ; and he 's out of the way, too, even if he didn't 
like it. But it 's all the same to him, I know ; so if you come 
with me, Louisa, you will see the drawing all the better for 
being hung up." 

Ellice, however, objected to this proceeding strongly. She 
was sure, she said, that her brother would not like it^ At any 
rate they had much better wait until he came in, and they 
could ask him. But Emma would not listen to anything she 
siiid, and Jaughed at her for being nonsensical. The truth 
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was that Ellice disliked the idea quite as much on her owu 
account as her brother's. There were several things of hers 
lying about, and she had no wish to hear remarks passed upon 
them either by her sister or the Haughtons. There was no 
help for it, however ; Emma had set her mind upon going, 
and go she did, Ellice reluctantly following her and the 
others at a little distance. 

have never been in this part of the house before," 
Louisa remarked, as they turned down one of the numerous 
passages on the groimd floor. " What a strange old place it 
is ! It looks like a church, with all those stained windows 
and that stone carving. Does anybody live in this dismal 
region ? It seems so out of the way." 
" That's the best of it," said Ellice. 

" The worst of it, you mean," returned her sister. **But 
the rooms, Louisa, are much more comfortable than you 
would think. All those on this side are used ; but this set," 
she said, pointing to several doors on the other side, is 
shut up. I don't know why exactly ; but grandpapa used 
to live there, and he died in one of them, I believe. All these 
passages, though, are capital places for hide-and-seek — we 
used to have famous games in them, Ellice, didn't we ? And 
this is Gerard's private den," she added, opening a door at 
the end of the passage. He is not here, I think. Oh, no 1 
It 's quite empty, except Bob, lazy fellow as he is. Why isnt 
he out with his master, I wonder ? " 

" What a frightful dog he is ! " Marianne exclaimed. I 
can't think why Gerard keeps such an ugly animal. William 
would not have such a thing for anything — he has a beauty." 

" Very likely," returned Ellice. " But he 's not half so 
good as Bob, I 'm sure. We don't care about his being ugly — 
do we, old fellow ? Besides, I don't think he is — he has such 
beautiful eyes." 

Marianne laughed. " You pan't pretend to say that he is 
anything but hideous, Ellice. You should hear what William 
says about him. He calls him an ugly snapping cur ; and he told 
me, too, that he was very ill-tempered, and snarled at every- 
one." 
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At hvniy perhaps. Bob don't like any but friends," said 
EUice rather pointedly. " But if your brother thinks him 
so ugly he had better have nothing to do with him. We 
shan't make ourselves unhappy if he don't like him ; only he 
had better not say anything of that sort about him when 
Gerard is by." 

" Now, Ellice, don't be cross about that dog," Emma said ; 
" there is no harm in anyone saying that he is ligly. He is, 
and we all know it, and Gerard hears it said twenty times a 
day. He won't quarrel with Haughton for thinking it, or 
telling him so either; and I'm sure you needn't be angry 
with Marianne for not admiring him." 

Ellice made no answer. She contented herself with be- 
stowing an extra amount of caresses upon her favourite, as 
some compensation for the slight that had been put upon 
him ; and then, whilst the others were inspecting her drawing 
and passing their comments on it, she walked about the 
room gathering up loose papers, sketches, and other things 
which she stowed away hastily in a drawer, already so full of 
odds and ends that it seemed as if it could hold no more. 

What a nice place this is," Louisa said, looking round at 
last. " I had no idea you had such rooms hidden away in 
this part of the house. Do you often come here, Emma?" 

" No, indeed ! " said Emma laughing, — " very seldom, — 
Gerard never asks me ; I 'm not so highly favoured. It 's 
only Ellice who is allowed to go in and out as she likes. She 
spends half her time here, I believe, but I don't know what 
they do. I never inquire ; but I daresay she can tell you." 

" All sorts of things," Ellice said. " I shouldn't like it if 
I couldn't be with him when he 's at home. I come in here 
in the evening when he is working, and very often we have 
time for a good long talk when he has finished, or I help him 
with anything he happens to be doing. Look here, I helped 
him to sort and arrange all these birds' ^gs. I numbered 
them all for him and gummed them on the card-board, and 
he told me all their names. And I help him with his wood- 
carving, too, and choose his patterns, and do all kinds of things. 
Il^ Oh! we have great fun together. It's almost better now 
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than it was when Mr. Harrison was here^ though I used to 
like that time very much." 

Mr. Harrison 1 " Marianne exclaimed. " You don't mean 
to say you ever had anything to do with him. Why, I never 
speak to him if I can help it. He is so very .... And 
William can't bear him ; he says he is so dreadfully strict 
and particular, or something of the sort ; I forget what ex- 
actly, but I know he dislikes him uncommonly." 

" Gerard likes him very much," Ellice said, " and I know 
a great many of the other boys do, too. I should think if your 
brother don't, it is because . . . . " she stopped. 

**0h, I daresay Gerard likes him," Marianne answered 
quickly. It isn't wonderful, for William says Mr. Harrison 
favours him whenever he can ; he declares it isn't fair, and I 
am sure I quite agree with him." 

"Marianne, how silly of you to repeat that," exclaimed her 
sister; and Ellice said gravely, "I should think there is 
some mistake about it. You have misunderstood William, or 
something of the sort You may ask anybody in the school, 
and they will all tell you, that, instead of favouring Gerard, 
Mr. Harrison expects more from him than from anyone else. 
And I know for a fact, too, that he gets longer impositions 
sometimes than other boys in his form. Willie Marsham 
told me so, and your brother ought to know it, for there was 
quite a discussion about it one day just before the holidays. 
Gerard got such a long one then, that they all called out 
against Mr. Harrison for unfairness the other way ; so they 
must have changed their minds wonderfully since." 

" Yes, Ellice is right," remarked Emma. " I remember 
some of the Ilkley boys were up here the day after and they 
were talking about it. And I know we all laughed at Gerard 
because he stood up for Mr. Harrison, and took such parti- 
cular pains to prove that he was right and himself wrong. 
I forget all his arguments, but they struck me as being very 
ingenious and very original ; though I told him that if Miss 
Evans had used me so I should have felt myself injured in 
the extreme. But he seemed to think it all right and fair, 
and was quite angry with me because I said I thought Mr. 
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Harrison had been very hard upon him. I am sure, Marianne, 
if you ask William you will find you have made some mis- 
take about it." 

Perhaps so," said Marianne rather sullenly; "but I 
know he said something of the sort. There was something, 
too, about their places ; you remember, Louisa. I am cer- 
tain William said then he had not been fairly treated." 

" Oh ! very likely he was vexed at the time," said Emma 
lightly, " and said what he didn't mean." 

I dou't see how he could be a good judge whether he 
were fairly treated, or not," remarked Ellice; "there ought 
to have been a third person to settle that. Of course if 
Grerard got above him he wouldn't like it, but it needn't 
follow from that, that there was any unfairness in it." 

Marianne was about to make some reply, but she was 
stopped by her sister. That will do, Marianne," she said ; 
" I am sure William wouldn't like you to repeat all he says 
when he is put out, and it is very vexatious to lose a place 
when you have been working hard to keep it; so it's no 
wonder he was angry about it, and perhaps said more than 
he meant. I daresay Grerard does the same, — everybody 
does, indeed ; but we needn't make things worse by telling 
them again." 

" A very sensible way of settling the matter," said Emma. 
"I am quite of your opinion, that the least said the soonest 
mended. And you may make yourselves quite happy, too, 
by thinking that if Grerard got the place he is very likely to 
lose it again; and then we shall have him complaining of 
injustice next. Fortunately, Ellice will come in for it all, 
and I shall not be troubled with the history of his wrongs. 
He keeps them very private generally, and only treats Ellice 
to a recital of them now and then, when she is particularly 
dull and wants cheering up. Isn't that it, sister mine ? " 

" He tells me everything," Ellice said with a very bright 
smile, and I Kke him to do it, even if it isn't pleasant 
always. I shall be a woman some day, and that is a woman's 
business, you know, to listen and find out the best of things." 

" And when they can't do that to sit down and cry," re- 
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joined Emma. "That's the proper thing, isn't it? — *For 
men mus^ work and women must weep.' I 'm afraid I shall 
never do my duty in that line. Laughing is my forte, and 
I couldn't be one of your sympathising women if I tried. I 
should be sure to laugh just at the most aflfecting part of the 
story, and how provoking that would be I There would be 
no more confidences after such a breach of all proper feeling." 

should think not," answered Ellice indignantly; "I 
should never care to tell people anything if I thought they 
were going to laugh at me. There is nothing . . ." She 
was stopped by an exclamation from Emma. 

" Oh, Gerard ! How you frightened me ! " 

"How you frightened me, you mean," was the answer. 
" Well 1 I say, this is what I call an invasion with a ven- 
geance !" and he gave a long whistle. 

Emma laughed. "Where did you spring from?" she 
said ; " we thought you were out of the way, safe for the 
morning. But you needn't look so astonished, as if you had 
never seen four specimens of womankind before. And we 
have done no damage; we have only been admiring your 
museum ; and now we '11 go." 

" Coolness personified I " remarked Tom, who had followed 
his cousin into the room. " Now, Gerard, why don't you do 
the polite ? Ladies, you have made yourselves so much at 
home that we hope you will continue to do so. There 's no 
need for us to interrupt your investigations. Is there, 
Gerard ? " And he seated himself as he spoke in Ellice's 
easy chair and poked the fire vigorously. 

" No, don't go, Emma," Gerard said ; " we are not going 
to stay, and we shan't disturb you. I only came to show 
Tom something. Ellice, that paper I was writing out just 
before the holidays, — where did I put it ? do you know? " 

Yes, I know," said Ellice springing forward. " Oh, don't 
make such a mess in that drawer, please ! I can find it." 

" That '3 it ! " Gerard said, catching hold of a p^er which 
she produced at last after much unsuccessful huntmg. 

" Now, Tom, you unbelieving Jew ! Look here : what do 
you say to that? Hurrah 1 It 's right, isn't it ? " 
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" What's the matter ? What are you so excited about ? " 
asked Emma. 

" Oh, you can't understand it." Tom said with great 
disdain. " It 's Latin, — not in your province at all." 

" I daresay not," returned Emma. I don't care about the 
Latin ; I only wanted to know why Gerard was so delighted. 
What has he proved ? " 

" A disputed point," said Tom getting up. " You are 
right, Gerard. To tell the truth, I thought you were all 
aloDg, only Haughton was so positive, that he ended by 
making me believe all he said. Oh, I forgot you were here, 
Louisa ! " 

"Never mind; it isn't high treason, I daresay," returned 
Louisa. " But what was it you were saying about William ? " 

"Nothing very particular," said Tom, not noticing a 
variety of signals with which Gerard was trying to attract 
his attention. "We have only been having a discussion 
whether a sentence could be turned a certain way or not. 
Your brother said it couldn't and Gerard said it could, and 
some took one side, some another; so we came here to 
settle it." 

" But how do you know it 's right as it is there ? " asked 
Marianne. " That 's only what Gerard has written ; and I 
should think William is just as likely to be right as he is." 

" It 's corrected," Gerard said ; " it 's part of some old 
verses, and Haughton will find it the same if he likes to 
look. But I'll tell you what, Tom, — I shouldn't have re- 
membered it if I hadn't been puzzled about it at the time, 
and afterwards Mr. Harrison explained it to me. That was 
why I knew I was right." 

" Well, give me the paper," said Tom ; " some of them 
are coming up to luncheon, and I '11 produce it then.- It 
will be fun to catch Haughton out," he added in a lower 
tone; "he was so sure and certain of his authority. I 
wouldn't miss seeing his face for the world : he 's coming, 
isn't he?"' 

" I don't know; he didn't say." 

" What a pity if he shouldn't turn up ! However, it will 
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only be pleasure deferred: for I mean to show him this 
myself, and he shall own that he was wrong." And Tom 
evidently forgot that he had originally taken Haughton's side 
of the question. 

" Better not do it now. Wait till the afternoon," Gerard 
said, with a glance at Louisa and Marianne. " They won't 
like it. Leave it alone, Tom." 

"Eubbish!" said Tom. "But perhaps he won't come 
after all. What a bore it will be if he don't ! Now, just 
shut up, Gerard, will you, and leave me to my own devices. 
I shan't give up this till I've convinced him ; so you needn't 
trouble yourself about it any more : it will be labour thrown 
away — and — don't you wish you may get it?" he added, 
flourishing the paper in the air, but prudently placing the 
table between himself and his cousin. 

Emma and the others laughed ; even Marianne joined in 
the merriment, although she had looked rather angry at first. 

"Yes, don't you wish you may get it ?" repeated Tom, 
with another flourish; "but I'm afraid you'll have to wait 
a long time for it. You had better take things easy ; for I 
don't mean to give it up just yet." 

" That 's as I choose," returned Gerard. " Shut the door, 
Emma." 

No, no," shouted Tom ; " no interference, if you please ; 
it isn't fair. Leave us to fight our own battles. Now then, 
Gerard, come on — or do you mean to stand there all day ? 
Leave the coast clear, Emma." 

" One way of fighting a battle," returned Emma, " when 
you mean to get oflf as soon as you can. What a hero you 
are, Tom ! " 

" It 's concern for this interesting piece of goods," Tom 
answered coolly ; " it would come to grief in a struggle, and 
I want to preserve it whole — for which reason I sacrifice my 
own private feelings, honour, or whatever EUice would call 
it. Hallo ! that 's your dodge, is it ? " and as Gerard was on 
the table and cleared it at one bound he went ofi* like 
shot, and disappeared at the end of the passage, waving his 
trophy in derision. 
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"Why didn't you shut the door when I asked you?" 
Gerard said, returning to the room when he found Tom was 
out of reach. " I should have had him then." 

"Well, it was a most inglorious victory of his," said 
Emma. " But why don't you go after him. You 're sure 
to find him in the hall." 

" It 's not worth the trouble," said Gerard sitting down in 
front of the fire : " if we have a scene, though, remember 
it 's your fault. You aided and abetted his escape." 

I '11 remember," said Emma ; " and, moreover, I '11 take 
the consequences on myself. If the lion comes I'll tame 
. him." 

All right ; we '11 hand him over to you, then ; and I hope 
you'll enjoy yourself." 

"Make yom'self easy — I 'm sure to do that." And Emma 
disappeared in haste after Louisa and Marianne, who had 
already left the room. 

EUice, however, still lingered, and, closing the door after 
her sister, she came back to the fireplace again. 

" What have you been doing this morning, Gerard ? " she 
asked, sitting down by him. " You 've not been in the river 
again, have you ? You axe so dreadfully wet." 

" Am I ? We 've been snow-balling ; and capital fun it 
was. A whole lot of the boys from Ilkley came up, and 
we 've had a regular morning's work of it. Castle besieged 
and taken, and no end of pitched battles. I wish you had 
come down; only I suppose you wouldn't have joined us; 
and it 's rather dull work standing still." 

" Well, I think Miss Evans would be rather horrified if I 
took to that kind of thing with the Ilkley boys. It 's dif- 
ferent when it 's only you and Tom. But I 'm not very fond 
of snow-balling ; one gets so wet and uncomfortable. You 
look almost as bad as you did when you came out of the 
river the other day." 

" I shall soon dry here," said Gerard, giving one of the 
burning logs a push vidth his foot, and bringing out a shower 
of sparks as he did so. " What a jolly fire it is I You 've 
been superintending it, haven't you ? " 
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" No," returned Ellice ; " we had not been here very 
long when you came. But which of the Ilkley boys were 
with you?" 

" Oh, a number of them, — Marsham, Maxwell," — and he 
ran through a long list of names, — " and last, but not least, 
your friend — as you know, indeed." 

"My friend! — who's that? What, Haughton? Oh, 
Gerard I I didn't think you would have said such a thing. 
My friend, indeed 1 " and she looked indignant. 

Her brother laughed. " You seem quite injured, Ellice ; 
but you 're always so anxious about his movements that I 
thought you would like to hear he was there." 

" Louisa and Marianne go on Thursday," Ellice said, with- 
out noticing this speech. 

**For which you will not be sorry," returned Gerard. 
*^ What a tell-tale face you have, Ellice ! But how have you 
got on with Marianne ? I thought once or twice you looked 
as if you had come to blows ; and I know before she came 
you said you were sure to quarrel with her." 

" So I have ever so many times. I can't help it — she is 
80 provoking. I wish we could have a good fight and have 
done with it ; it would be so much more satisfactory than 
always snapping and snarling at each other, as young ladies 
are obliged to do when they quarrel. If we were boys we 
could settle our grievances so much more easily. But never 
mind about her now. I 've made up my mind not to think 
about her if I can help it. And was he civil ? " 

*^ Was who civil ? — Haughton ? Yes, I suppose so. Why 
do you ask ? and why shouldn't he be ? " 

don't know, except that he isn't always," returned 
Ellice thoughtfully. She was debating with herself whe- 
ther she should tell her brother what had passed at the 
Rectory. After considering some time, however, she came 
to the conclusion that she had better not. He might be 
angry with Haughton for having spoken to her in that way ; 
and she had done mischief enough already by her hasty 
words. No need to make matters worse by anything she 
might say now. So, although longing to unburden her mind 
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of what she felt to be a great weight, she resolved after all 
to hold her tongue and keep her secret to herself. Haugh- 
ton might forget his threat if nothing occurred to remind 
him of it ; and in future she would be more on her guard^ 
when he was present. 

" I thought from what Tom said that perhaps he had not 
been very civil," she added after a pause. 

" Oh, yes, he was ; at least, I believe so ; I never thought 
about it, though. I didn't say much to him, except, by-the- 
by, about that unlucky quotation; he got rather furious 
then. You must help Emma to get him into a good temper 
again." 

"Is he really coming?" EUice asked in a sort of despair- 
ing tone. 

No, I don't know that he is. Of course I asked him, 
as the others were coming, but he didn't say whether he 
would or not. I believe he was going somewhere with 
Marsham." 

"Oh, Gerard ! that reminds me, — I wanted so much to 
ask you about WiUie, — that is, if you don't mind telling me. 
Why did you hesita,te so long when Mr. Harrison was talking 
to you about him the other day ? You know what I mean : 
you seemed as if you didn't like doing what he asked you. 
Was it so, really ? " 

" Did I show that I didn't like it ? " Gerard said with a 
half-smile. " It is quite true, though ; I would much rather 
have nothing to do with it." 

« But why ? " 

Because . . . because he belongs to Haughton's set, 
and I should have liked to keep clear of them. I know 
exactly how he will go on if he thinks I am trying to get 
one of his followers from him." 

EUice's face grew very blank. " Oh, why didn't you tell 
Mr. Harrison that ? He wouldn't have asked you if he had 
known it." 

" Known what ? He knows the set Marsham is in, if you 
mean that. You heard what he said about it, and about my 
not getting mixed up with them. I needn't in one way, to 
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be sure; but Haugh ton's worse than he thinks in some 
things, and . . . Oh, well ! I 've promised now, so it 's no 
use thinking about it." 

" Well, I can't help fanc3dng if you had told Mr. Harri- 
son a little more, he would never have asked you to do it." 

''How absurd, EUice ! There was nothing to tell him. I 
only wish now I had not let him see I didn't like it. I 
don't want him to think there is anything I wouldn't do 
if he asked me. There is nothing, in short ; I would cut oflF 
my right hand if it would do him any good, — so why I 
shouldn't do a thing like this I don't know. Besides, after 
all, it 's only what I ought to do. One ought to do things 
for other people sometimes, and not think of one's self only." 

" The ' other people ' in this case being Willie Marsham, 
I suppose ; n?)t Mr. Harrison, as you say you like doing any- 
thing for him. But I don't see why you are obliged to get 
into all sorts of trouble for other people, if it is right to 
help them." 

"J/* it is 1 Of course it is, if one can. And as for getting 
into all sorts of trouble, there 's no need to do that. But 
even if there were it makes no difiference. If a thing is 
right, it is right, and one must do it ; it 's no good to shirk 
it because it isn't pleasant." 

Ellice was silent for a minute, struck by the tone in which 
those few words were said. 

''You are always thinking whether things are right or 
not," she said after a pause, 

" Well, and^ so are you, — are you not ? " 

" I ! no, indeed I 'm not. Don^t hate me, Gerard ; but I 
can't pretend to be good when I 'm not. If I like a thing 
I do it ; if not, I don't, unless I 'm obliged — which is very 
often, by-the-by, — for Miss Evans is always making me do 
things I can't bear ; and then I 'm cross. But as for doing 
them of my own free-will, because they are rights I never 
thought of such a thing. Why, in that case I should never 
have any happiness. It is so disagreeable to do things one 
hates." 

" Yes, so it is," Gerard said thoughtfully ; " but then I 
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suppose things that are right are very often disagreeable ; 
and yet they must be done, or what becomes of our promise?" 

Promise ! What promise ? / never made any. What 
do you mean ? " 
« Oh, EUice!" 

« Why do you say * Oh, Ellice ! ' in that way. I don't know 
what you are talking about, really. Tell me what you mean." 

Grerard made no answer ; but he got up, and going to the 
book-case took down a book and stood turning over the leaves, 
whilst Ellice looked at him with rather a puzzled air. 

" What is it? Why, it's a prayer-book," she exclaimed, as 
he showed her what he had been looking out. " Well ! that 
is only the Baptismal Service. What has that got to do with 
me ? Oh, I know 1 Somebody promised something for me. 
Let me see. Yes, we say the same sort of tting to Miss 
Evans on Sundays, and very tiresome and long it is. ^ They 
did promise and vow three things in my name.' I remember 
now. But nobody thinks anything of that ; we only say the 
catechism till we are confirmed, and then we shall have no- 
thing more to do with it." 

" Not with the catechism, perhaps, but your promise will 
be the same : at least you will promise for yourself then, so 
it will be more." 

Well ! " said Ellice, " you know I never asked my god- 
father and godmothers to promise anything for me ; so it isn't 
my fault if they said I would do things that I can't. Don't 
look so shocked, Gerard ; I don't mean that I want to be 
wicked, but I never knew that anybody was obliged to think 
of all those things that are said there ; and if I am to promise 
to do them all, I had better not be confirmed, for I am sure 
I should never keep my promise." 

" Oh, Ellice 1 how can you talk in that way ? You can 
try." 

" Try ! what would be the use of that ? I couldn't do it 
if I tried ever so hard. I have often heard those things read 
in church at christenings : it 's impossible to do them, and I 
have always wondered why they were read ; but it never came 
Into my head that we had anything to do with them, or that 
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people thought any more about them after they came out of 
church. Oh, it would be quite useless for me to try 1 they 
are a great deal too diflBcult." 

" But, Ellice, why are they more difficult for you than for 
anyone else ? You would be helped." 

" That would do me no good. If I did a thing right once 
I should do wrong the next time. I should be always going 
back." 

But you could try again. Everybody goes back some- 
times; but still it must be right to try." 

" Sometimes ! it wouldn't be that with me — it would be 
always. No, it 's no use talking. Some people are bom to 
be good and others to be wicked, and I am one of the last. 
I don't mean that I would do anything very wrong, but I 
cant always be thinking whether a thing is right or not; 
and though there are some things I might be able to do, there 
are a great many more I could not. But don't be angry with 
me, Grerard, please. You are not, are you ? " 

" Angry ! no, indeed. Why should I be angry ? But I 
wish you thought dififerently," he said rather sadly. " I can't 
bear to hear you talk in that way, Ellice. I wish we thought 
alike about such things/' 

" Do you ? " she said eagerly. " Would it please you if I 
did ? — if I were trying to think of them ? " 

" Ah, Ellice, if you would ! But not for me — not to 
please me. It would be no good." 

Ellice shook her head. "I'm afraid that would be my 
reason if I did try. But don't look like that, Gerard. I 
mean to read this again and see what people really promise ; 
for I 'm sure before, I had no idea there was anything that 
concerned me there. No one ever told me so. But, dear 
me ! It would be no use trying. I should be always 
forgetting; there are so many things to do. You don't 
mean to say that you can always remember ? " 

" No, indeed, I forget very often — every day — a great 
many times. But still one needn't give up for that." 

Ellice looked at him for a few' moments very earnestly, 
and then she said, — " I am sure, Gerard, no one would ever 
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suppose you cared about such things. If you had not told 
me I should never have guessed you thought of them at all. 
You always say and do everything oflf-hand, as if you had 
no time to think about it." 

"Do I ? Oh, yes, I know what you mean," he said with 
something like a sigh* I am so careless. Everybody tells 
me so. And yet I do think of them — only not half as 
much as I ought. But, EUice, you needn't be like me ; you 
may do so much better if you try," he added eagerly. 

" Indeed I should never do half as well," Ellice answered. 
" But you didn't understand what I meant to say. I didn't 
mean that you . . . . " 

Hallo, Gerard 1 where are you hiding?'* interrupted 
Tom bursting into the room, with half a dozen of the Ilkley 
boys behind him. " And Ellice, too ! Well, you 're follow- 
ing my advice, I suppose, and taking things easy ; but it 's 
going a little too far to shut yourselves up here and leave us 
all in the lurch." 

" * The world forgetting, by the world forgot,' " said Ellice 
smiling, but rather vexed at the interruption. " Where is 
Emma, Tom?" 

"Emma! I'm sure I don't know. Oh, she's upstairs 
somewhere with the others! If you go into the hall you 
can't fail to find out their whereabouts ; for they 're making 
no end of a row in one of the galleries. Gerard, have you 
got over your disappointment, or are you pining after your 
treasure ? It 's not here, though ; but I 've got it safe 
enough." 

And in the confusion that followed Ellice made her escape. 

Much to Tom's disgust Haughton did not make his ap- 
pearance at the luncheon table. No one knew what had 
become of him ; and except Tom, who expatiated at some 
length on his shabbiness in taking himself off in such a way, 
no one seemed to care very much. All the other boys were 
in the wildest spirits, Gerard particularly ; and as Ellice 
sat and watched him, she wondered still more, when and 
where that inner life, of which she now and then caught 
glimpses, had first had its beginning. She lost herself in 
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trying to reaKse what that inner life was, and in thinking 
whether she could ever learn to be guided by those motives 
which influenced him. Her meditations, however, did not 
last very long : shfe found it was no place to be indulging in 
them; for her uncle had spoken to her twice before she heard 
him, and every one was laughing at her for being so absent. 
Afraid of being questioned on the subject of her thoughts, 
she lost no time, therefore, in rousing herself and joining in 
what was goin^ on ; and during the remainder of the meal 
certainly no one would have accused her of not taking her 
full share in the general merriment — merriment which was 
not even affected by Mr. Lewistone's grave looks and almost 
total silence. The General joined in it all, as if he had 
been as young as any of them, and seemed to enjoy it quite 
as much; and although Lady Mary, overpowered by the noise 
and appetites of most of the party, retreated as soon as pos- 
sible, no one else seemed at all inclined to follow her example, 
and they lingered round the table to an unconscionable 
hour. 

Tom was the first to suggest that if there were to be any 
more snow-balling they must lose no time in setting about it, 
or all the light would be gone; besides, Haughton would 
be sure to be waiting for them, and he wanted to get hold 
of him as soon as possible. And with the praiseworthy 
intention of doing his best to aggravate the unlucky Haugh- 
ton he departed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" All common things, each day's events, 
That with the hour begin and end 
Our pleasures and our discontents. 
Are rounds by which we may ascend." Longfellow. 

TOM was disappointed of a " scene " that day, for Haugh- 
ton did not appear again at the snow-balling. The 
following evening, however, his father and mother happened 
to be dining at the Hall, and he came up with them. 

No sooner did the girls come into the drawing-room after 
dinner than Emma and Ellice were seized upon by their 
cousin. " T{ow, then, look out if you want to see some fun. 
I wouldn't show this to Haughton before, because I was 
waiting for you ; but I 'm going to produce it now, and I 
expect the result will be gloriously rich." 

Don't, Tom," Ellice said very earnestly, with a vivid 
recollection of how Haughton could look when he was angry, 
and not at all wishing to have any more ill-will excited to- 
wards her brother, as would very likely be the case if he were 
supposed to have any hand in the present affair. " Don't, 
Tom," she repeated ; " never mind whether he were right or 
wrong ; it don't matter the least in the world, and you will 
only put him out." 

" I know that ; but he shouldn't be put out so easily, and, 
moreover, he shouldn't be so positive. No, thank you, you 
are not going to cheat me out of my promised fun ; so now, 
then." 

He walked across the room to where Willie Marsham and 
Haughton were sitting together, deep in conversation. 

" Haughton, what was your version of that Latin verse 
yesterday ? I forget how you said it could be turned." 
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" Tom, be quiet, can't you ? " said Gerard, who overheard 
this commencement, and knew very well what was coming. 
But his cousin paid no attention. 

"What's the matter?" Haughton said looking up in some 
astonishment. " I don't know what you 're talking about. 
What Latin verse ? " 

" Some you wrote just before the holidays, that we were 
talking of yesterday, and Gerard told you you were wrong in 
turning them as you did." 

Yes, I remember now. I had forgotten what you meant;" 
and he gave his version of them with an air of cool assurance 
which delighted Tom exceedingly. 

" Caught out, old boy ! " he exclaimed, producing the copy 
of his cousin's, which he had taken possession of the day be- 
fore. " I 'm sorry for you, but you ain't so clever by half as 
I thought. There 's somebody else knows better than you do. 
Look there." 

Tom, you are too bad ! " Emma exclaimed coming for- 
ward ; but you are only triumphing over yourself, for you 
said you were wrong, too, so you needn't be so vainglorious 
about it." 

" I know I was wrong," Tom said, not a whit abashed ; 
but I was convinced of my error, and that 's why I want to 
convince Haughton of it, too. Now that he sees it in black 
and white perhaps he'll believe that Gerard was right, — eh, 
old boy 1 and you will observe, too, that this has been 
corrected, but that line is left just as it was written ; so I 
think you must own that the writer, in this instance, knows 
more of Latin verse than you do." 

Tom's manner provoked an almost universal laugh ; and 
even Haughton smiled, although it was rather sarcastically, 
and he bit his lip as he handed back the paper. 

" It was only a lucky hit," Gerard said. " I had no idea 
when I wrote it that it would turn out right; and you know, 
Tom, I told you yesterday that I should never have remem- 
bered it at all if I had not been so puzzled over it, and that 
made me ask Mr. Harrison afterwards the whys and where- 
fores. I never was more surprised than to find it not 
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corrected; so knowledge had nothing to do with it this 
time." 

" Well, never mind how it was," returned Tom, " there it 
is; and I think even Haughton must confess that he was 
wrong in the face of such evidence as that, — only I should 
like to hea.r him say so ; " and Tom, who had been provoked 
at his victim's overbearing manner the day before, did not 
seem inclined to let him ofif now without the said confession. 

Haughton, however, appeared to suspect that a trap had 
been laid for him, and assumed an air of indifiference which 
was rather provoking to one who was aware of his fiery 
temper, and had hoped to derive a little amusement from it. 

I daresay it 's all right," he said in a tone of great un- 
concern; "but, really, it's not worth making such a fuss 
about. I didn't think of it after you left me yesterday, or I 
might have looked at my own copy. I don't remember 
whether that particular line in it was corrected or not ; but 
thi8 might have been an oversight, you know." 

" Didn't you hear Gerard say he asked Mr. Harrison to 
explain it?" said Tom, a little nettled by Haughl;on's tone. 
"Even if it hadn't been corrected before, he would have 
been told then that it was wrong, if it were." 

" Very likely ; perhaps he was. I wasn't there, you 
know, so I can't tell anything about it." 

Ellice flushed crimson at this speech, and Tom looked at 
Haughton, as much as to ask what he meant to insinuate. 

" Of course he would have remembered if he had been 
told," he said, after a moment's pause; but the best way will 
be for you to look at your own when you go home, and if you 
find it different you can tell us the next time you come. We 
shall not be so difficult to convince as you are ; " and he walked 
away more aggravated than aggravating this time. Haughton 
smiled satirically, and Ellice felt excessively angry ; she was 
vexed with herself also that she could not help showing her 
annoyance, for she knew that he was watching her, and she 
had fully intended for the future to appear perfectly indiffer- 
ent to all he said and did. It was a resolution, however, more 
easily made than kept ; for with her mind full of their last 
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conversation she found it impossible to forget his presence 
now, gladly as she would have done so if she could. She 
left her sister with Louisa and Marianne still talking to 
Haughton, and joined her brother, who was standing at a 
little distance. 

" EUice," he said as she came up, " did I tell you that I met 
Smythe in Ilkley to-day ? He don't often come over in the 
holidays ; but he is stajdng there for a day or two, and he 
wants me to go back with him to Crofton." 

" Does he ? and what did you tell him ? Will you like to 
go?" 

" I should thiuk so — there's nothing I should like better. 
I promised him I would, too ; at least, I said I would ask my 
father, and I know he will let me." 

" But how long will you be away ? " 
Oh, only two or three days. Tom will go with me, of 
course. He asked him as well." 

" Where is that you are going," asked the General, look- 
ing up from a paper he was reading, " that you seem so par- 
ticularly pleased about it. What new acquaintance have you 
been making ? Not another poacher's son, I hope ? " 

Not exactly. It 's only one of the boys in our form. He 
wants me to go and stay a few days with him. Smythe his 
name is. His father lives at Crofton, — that place, you know, 
on the London road, on the other side of Ilkley. He 's a 
jolly fellow, and I 've promised to go." 

"Indeed! when?" asked the General, looking over his 
spectacles in a very ominous manner. 

" To-morrow, I believe, he goes back, and I 'm to go with 
him." 

" Have you asked your father ? " 

" No, not yet ; but I shall when he comes in. He will let 
me, I know." 

« I don't believe it." 

" Why not ? " Gerard said in great astonishment. " You 
don't know Smythe, Uncle Gordon, or you wouldn't think 
so." 

"I kuow his father, and one out of that family is quite 
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enough for me. I have no wish to extend my acquaintance 
with them." 

" But I don't understand. What have they done ? You 
can't mean the same people ? " 

" Yes, I do. Smythe of Crofton — carpet manufacturer 
originally — gentleman of property now ; but a Eadical to the 
back-bone still, and always will be as long as he lives." And 
the General, who was a staunch Conservative, drew himself 
up, and looked injured at the mere mention of a Eadical's 
name. 

" But," said Gerard laughing, " that won't hurt me. We 
are not going to talk politics, and I don't see what difference 
it can make whether Mr. Smythe is a Eadical or anything 
else. I don't even go to see him ; and if I did we should 
not talk about such things.. But I 'm going to see Smythe, 
and you don't know what a jolly fellow he is, Uncle Gordon. 
You ask Mr. Harrison what he thinks about him." 

" I don't care what Mr. Harrison thinks, or anyone else, 
nor do I care what young Smythe himself may be. I tell you 
one of the family is quite enough for me, and for your father 
also. He will never let you go, so you need not trouble 
yourself to ask him. That old Smythe behaved most shame- 
fully at the last election. Your father was only returned by 
a majority of six — six only ! think of that ! And there 
never was a contested election before ; and it was all that 
Smythe's doing. Such bribery 1 such corruption ! " ex- 
claimed the General, working himself into an excited state 
at the recollection of that day. " It was shameful conduct ; 
and most ungentlemanly, too, he was about it to your father ; 
but they are a low-bred set altogether, so what else could you 
expect from them." 

Smythe is a gentleman," Gerard exclaimed warmly. 

"Don't believe it. The son of such a father can't 
be." 

" But you haven't seen him. Uncle Gordon. And I have 
promised him, too, to go. I 'm sure my father won't object 
when he knows that, and that I should like it." 

" That you should like it, indeed I A very good reason for 
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doing what he wouldn't like. But of course you think you 
are to do just as. you wish in everything." 

" No, I didn't mean that ; but indeed, Uncle Grordon, you 
don't know what Smythe is ; and why should I give him 
up because his father don't agree with mine in politics. 
Why ?" 

" You don't understand what you 're talking about," the 
G-eneral said impatiently. " What would be said, do you 
think, when people heard that you had been staying at a 
house like that ? A fine thing, indeed 1 Mr. Lewistone's son 
to be going to such a place 1 You are quite out of your senses 
to think of it. But here comes your father ; you may ask him 
yourself, and see what he says about it; though I know very 
well what his answer will be. He won't hear of your going." 

The General, however, was mistaken : it turned out that 
Gerard knew his father better than he did. Mr. Lewistone's 
face grew very dark at first, it is true, at the name of Smythe ; 
but the harsh expression passed away again by degrees, as he 
listened to all that Gerard had to say, and found how eager 
he was to go ; and although he did not give the desired per- 
mission at once, it was evident that it would not be long 
in coming. " Do you really wish it so very much ? " he said. 

It is very unfortunate. If it had only been anywhere else 
now. What do you say. General ? Do you think it will do 
for him to go ? " 

Certainly not. He knows very well, and so do you, Lewi- 
stone, what I think of it. It will never do at all ; and why 
don't you say so at once ? What 's the use of always giving 
in to a boy, and letting him do just as he likes. Tell him at 
once it can't be, and that will settle the matter." 

" Oh, father, you won't say that 1 " Gerard exclaimed. 

Smythe will be so disappointed. You don't know how 
much he wants me to go. And I will tell you one reason 
why I wish it so much. Nearly all our form look down upon 
him because his father has been in business, and I don't want 
him to think that I do too. I don't. I like him for himself; 
but if I don't go now, after promising that I would, he will 
think it 's something of the same sort that makes me keep 
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away, and I should be so sorry to have him fancy such a, 
thing. I wish you would let me go. I should be so very glad 
if you would." 

Mr. Lewistone hesitated. " Does Mr. Smythe know that 
his son has asked you ? " he said at length. 

Oh, yes ! Smythe said that he had told him he might ask 

me. 

Gerard was not aware that this permission had been given 
on the express condition that his friend was on no account 
to go up to Lewistone Hall : it was only to be in the event 
of the two boys happening to meet. 

"It is very strange," Mr. Lewistone said, looking at 
General Gordon. " After all he has said and done, I wonder 
he should think of such a thing as ... " 

I '11 tell you what will be stranger still," interrupted the 
General angrily : " and that is for you to allow Gerard to go. 
I cannot understand your hesitating one moment about what 
you ought to do. Say * no ' at once, and have done with it. 
You can't ask the boy back again. It 's impossible, after all 
that has passed between you and that libel-making, radical 
father of his ; and how you can think of letting your son go 
there under the circumstances I don't know. Of course, 
however, you don't think of it : only I wish you would put the 
thing out of Gerard's head, and tell him at once it can't be. 
It would be much better than letting him fancy there's 
a chance of it, when it 's so utterly out of the question." 

Advice which was much more easily given than followed ; 
for with Gerard standing there, looking at him so eagerly 
and anxiously, Mr. Lewistone was very different to the stem, 
decided man, whom no one liked to face in his determined 
moods, and who, at all times, was so strong in his prejudices 
and resolves. 

" I don't know about asking the boy back again," he said ; 

we must see about that some other time ; but if Gerard has 
set his mind upon going, and wishes it so much, I can't dis- 
appoint him ; and I suppose it must be. I don't like it, my 
boy," he added, laying his hand on his shoulder ; but as you 
have promised, and think it would not do to get off it now. 
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you may go." He turned away as he spoke, evidently wishing 
not to hear any more remonstrances from the General, and 
without waiting for the thanks which at any other time would 
have followed such a permission. But tiiey did not come 
now. Grerard was silent, and did not attempt one word : he 
did not even hear the burst of indignation which followed 
from the General. The words "I don't like it, my boy," 
rang in his ears. Though he had his father's permission 
then, he was going against his desire ; and the thought of 
offending Smythe, or even hurting his feelings, seemed as 
nothing in comparison to such a disregard of the wishes of 
his kind and indulgent parent. If he had been alone he 
would have gone at once and have told him so ; and even now 
he would have liked to do it, but, unfortimately, no sooner 
was lie roused to a sense of what was going on, than he 
became aware also of the invectives which his uncle was 
pouring forth on his headstrong conduct, as he called it, and 
his father's folly for allowing him to have his own way in 
such a thing. His spirit, proud by nature, and which had 
never been entirely conquered, notwithstanding his generally 
successful struggles to keep it under, was roused now at what 
he looked upon eus uncalled-for interference on the General's 
part ; and he stood immovable whilst his uncle vented his 
annoyance in many angry words. 

"I wonder you are surprised at all. General," said Lord 
Holmes, who with several others of the party had been rather 
amused at what was passing. " If you knew Lewistone as well 
as I do, you would never have expected anything else. You 
always get your own way, Gerard, don't you ? " 

I should not have been astonished if it had been any 
other thing," the General said, " for I know how extremely 
foolish he always is about the boy's wishes and fancies. But 
a thing like this ! Why, I call it positively wrong and mad of 
him to allow it. It 's absurd and ridiculous beyond measure, to 
think that a boy is to go contrary to the wishes of everyone 
about him, because he takes a crotchet into his head, and has 
no sense to see how wrong it is. What are fathers meant for, 
I wonder, if they are not to keep their sons in order, and tell. 
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them what is best for them ? But things seem quite changed 
now from what they used to be, — sons tell their fathers what 
they mean to do, and do it, too, without having the least 
restraint put upon them. It was never so in my day ; but the 
world is gone mad, I believe. And who are these Smythes, 
too, that Gerard should think of them so much, instead of 
considering his father and me ? A low set, that no Lewistone 
ought to mix with ! He should be ashamed of himself for 
thiiJdng of such a thing." 

" Gerard says that Smythe is a very nice fellow, and quite 
a gentleman," remarked Ellice, who was becoming very 
angry, and thought her uncle quite unreasonable. 

*^ I can't make out about these Smythes, nor who they are," 
said Emma, who, with the Haughtons, had come up during 
the discussion. I never even heard their name before, and 
now Gerard seems to have quite a sudden friendship for the 
whole family. Why is he so anxious to go there ? I don't 
imderstand." 

Ellice explained ; and then added in a low voice, " It 's 
only a fancy of Uncle Gordon's to make all this fuss, because 
Mr. Smythe don't think like him about those stupid politics ; 
but what difference can that make to Gerard ? " 

" But if they are such low people ?" 

"They are not. Uncle Gordon knows nothing about 
them, except the father ; and Gerard has seen Mrs. Smythe. 
She is a lady." 

" I think, Ellice, you are mistaken," Louisa said. " They 
really are nobodies, and they do extraordinary things. We 
hear all sorts of stories about them. General Gordon is 
right, I am sure, when he calls them * low.' You wouldn't 
like them at all if you knew them, — would she, William ? 
You see enough of Smythe at school, so you ought to be a 
good judge." 

^'He is low enough, in all conscience," Haughton said, 
and a dreadfully shabby fellow. He 's nothing like a gen- 
tleman." 

" I go by what Gerard tells me," said Ellice, looking at 
Louisa, and taking no notice of Haughton's speech. " He is 
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as good a judge as anyone, I should think. At any rate his 
opinion is quite enough for me. He is a gentleman, Gerard, 
isn't he?" 

" Yes. There isn't a boy in the school more of one." 

"Very well," observed the General. "I know what you 
are when you take a thing into your head, and I know also 
what your father is where you are concerned ; so I shall not 
say any more about it. Go your own way to work, and do 
lust as you like. I shall not interfere, although I think my 
wishes might have been consulted in a thing like this. But 
you always were headstrong, and you always will be ; so pray 
make your own plans, sir, and follow them out, and I hope 
you will find your new friends to your mind ; but remember, 
that whatever you may think of what you are doing, I think 
it is wrong, and so does your father, although he won't say 
so." And the General was turning away in evident anger 
when he came upon Mr. Harrison, who had joined the group 
unobserved, having just come into the room. There was not 
much surprise evinced at his appearance ; for he was in the 
habit of walking over from Ilkley in the evening, and some- 
times came as often as two or three times in the weeL 

" You are in the very nick of time! " the General exclaimed, 
when the first greetings were over ; " and I am glad you 
happen to have come in just now, for I should like you to 
hear what that boy is going to do. Perhaps you may be able 
to bring him to reason, for no one else can." And he gave a 
long account of what had passed, whilst Mr. Harrison listened 
in silence, his eyes fixed on Gerard, who stood playing with a 
penknife, and never once looked up. 

" And now," added General Gordon when he had finished, 
" after hearing all this, what do you think of his persisting 
in his wish to go ? Would you not have thought that he 
would have known better, and that he would have considered 
us before anyone else ? Not a bit of it, though ; he has set 
his mind upon going, and go he will, I suppose, for his father 
won't prevent him : of course he lets him have his own way, 
as usual; even in such an unreasonable thing as this he 
can't say ' no ' to him. And putting aside the rest of the 
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family, who is this young Smythe whom he is so anxious to 
oblige, without thinking of us at all ? He may be all very 
well in his way, but I am quite sure he can be nothing very 
particular, coming from such a stock as he does ; and although 
Grerard may be obliged to make his acquaintance at school, 
that is no reason why he should make a friend of him against 
our wishes. By-the-by, you know him : what sort of boy is 
he ? Is there any objection to him ? " 

" No, certainly not. I could not speak too highly of him. 
He has good principles, and is well-disposed in every way. I 
should think he is a very good companion for anyone." 

EUice smiled rather proudly. 

^ But that has nothing to do with Gerard's going to Crof- 
ton," Mr. Harrison went on ; " if you and his father wish him 
not to go, he certainly ought not to think of it. His own 
sense of what is right will tell him that, I am sure. What 
does your father say, Gerard?" 
He says I may go." 

« Yes, but does he like it P** 

Gerard was silent ; but he coloured deeply as his eye met 
Mr. Harrison's, and for a moment or two there was a pause. It 
was broken by the General, who was beginning to say some- 
thing more, when Gerard stopped him. " Uncle Gordon," 
he said, " I was wrong, and I b^ your pardon ; I will give 
it up." 

"Eh! what?" said the General rather astonished, and 
almost doubting whether he had heard right. ^ Oh, you give 
it up, do you ? You have come to your senses, then ? It 
was time you did, certainly ; but ... do you mean what you 
say now ? You give up going to Crofton ? " 

" Yes, if my father and you don't wish it," he said with a 
sigh ; and he looked very much disappointed. " I ought to 
have given it up before. I was wrong about it." 

" I should think you were," said his uncle with rather a 
provoking smile : I 'm glad you have the grace to confess it, 
only you might have done so rather sooner. Going against 
one's elders in that kind of way can never be right ; but it 's a 
thing that you are very fond of doing. Of course everyone 
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knew that you were wrong, except your father, perhaps : he 
always thinks you in the right, and your best way will be to 
tell him what you have just told me, and let him see that 
you can be wrong sometimes. Here, Mr. Lewistone," he 
said raising his voice ; " perhaps you will come for one 
moment, and hear what Gerard has to say to you. No, don't 
go ; wait here," he added, laying his hand on Gerard's arm as 
he was moving forward a step or two : let us all hear it, 
too." 

Mr. Lewistone came, evidently rather against his inclina- 
tion ; for although he had not heard what was passing, he 
guessed from the General's tone that the Crofton visit was 
still under discussion. " What is it ?" he asked. " What am 
I to hear?" 

^' Gerard will tell you," was the answer ; and the General 
folded his arms and leaned back in his chair with an air of 
satisfaction which was particularly trying to poor Ellice. The 
tears started to her eyes, and she looked imploringly at her 
uncle ; but he did not notice her. 

Gerard hesitated. ^' It is only that I don't — that I would 
rather not go to the Smythes'." 

His father looked surprised. " I told you you could go if 
you liked," he said. You don't mean you really wish to 
give it up?" 

" Yes, I do ; I don't mean that I shouldn't like to go, 
but I suppose I oughtn't to think of it. You don't wish it, 
and my imcle don't wish it either ; so, if you please, I 'U tell 
Smythe it can't be." 

Mr. Lewistone was very much pleased. "It certainly 
would be much better not. It would have been very awk- 
ward on many accounts for you to have gone. But are you 
sure you don't care about it so very much ? I shouldn't like 
you to be disappointed," he added kindly; "anything rather 
than that ; so do as you like best ; and if you would rather 
go, you have my permission, you know," 

" No, thank you," Gerard said ; " I '11 stay at home. I 
ought to have thought before, father, of what you wished, 
and I .... " 
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*^ Never mind that," said Mr. Lewistone, not liking this 
termination ; " it 's all right now ; don't say any more about 
it, I am very glad you have given it up, I must confess ; but 
48 for the rest, I like you to do as you think best always, and 
if you wish to go still, you can. We will manage it in some 
way." 

"Now, Lewistone!" the General exclaimed impatiently; 
" don't be putting him up to it again ; I thought it was settled 
once, and a good thing, too ; but if you begin in that way we 
shall have it all over a second time. He has given it up, and 
he says he knows he was wrong ; so pray let it rest." 

Mr. Lewistone looked a little doubtftd still, and did not 
seem quite satisfied; but Grerard, saying something about 
seeing Smythe and telling him he could not go, walked away, 
and as soon as the others began to talk of something else he 
made his escape unobserved, and left the room. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Andyet it is not in his play 

When every trace of thought is lost, 
And not when you would call him gay 

That his bright presence thrills me most," Willis. 

THE Greneral meanwhile could not forget what had passed. 
" I declare Lewistone gets worse and worse about that 
boy," he said to Mr. Harrison ; " I can't think what he will do 
next. If you had not happened to come in just when you 
did, I don't know how this would have ended. Gerard would 
have gone, I suppose, and a nice business it would have been 
altogether." 

^' No, I think you are mistaken," Mr. Harrison said ; " he 
would have given it up when he came to think it over. 
Perhaps he would have been a little longer in seeing that it 
was wrongs but he would not have gone, lam sure, even if I 
had said nothing to him. He never acts contrary to his 
father's wishes when he has time to think about it ; although 
he will do things sometimes from thoughtlessness, which he is 
sorry for afterwards. He would not do wrong, though, 
wilfiiUy. You don't know him. General, as I do, or you 
wouldn't think so." 

The General smiled. " You are partial, Harrison, like 
everyone else here. It is a good thing for him that there is 
one person in the world, able to see his faults and let him 
know what they are ; for I don't know what would become of 
him if he were left entirely to himself, as his father wishes 
him to be. Did you ever hear anything more absurd than 
his telling him that he was to do just as he liked ? As if it 
were necessary to tell a boy like that such a thing, even if; 
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it were right for him to have his own way. He would be 
sure to get it without asking anyone's permission. I never 
knew such a determined will as he has. You might just as 
well talk to the north wind as to him, when he has made up 
his mind to do a thing." 

" I think you are hard upon him, General. He was wrong 
just now, certa.inly ; but he has said and done all he could to 
make up for his fault, and no one can do more. It is not 
everyone, indeed, who would have acknowledged it so readily 
as he did. And as for his being determined, perhaps that is 
a good thing for him, provided his will be turned in the right 
direction." 

" Very likely ; but the question is whether it always is 
turned the right way. However, he is very much improved 
in some respects, — I will say that for him, although he made 
me angry just now. You are right, too, in saying that it isn't 
everyone who would own himself in the wrong so readily 
as he did ; and I was very glad he could, for I didn't expect 
it of him. I shouldn't have done it myself at his age, or 
any other, I 'm afraid," he added laughing. " You have done 
wonders with him, though, Harrison," he said more seriously 
aft^r a few moment's silence ; " and I can scarcely believe that 
he is the same boy that I used to know some years ago. Talk 
of his doing as he likes now, but it's nothing to what it used 
to be then. I don't think he ever was so bad after you came ; 
but at one time he was complete master here. No one ever 
thought of contradicting or thwarting him in anything; for if 
they attempted to put the least restraint upon him he was in 
arms directly. I can see him now as he used to look if he 
thought anybody was venturing to oppose him. And the 
way he fired up when he had made sure of the fact, was 
something terrible for such a child as he was then. Such 
perfect hurricanes of fury if only a word were said that he did 
not like ! But, I suppose, you often had specimens of what he 
could do when he was angry." 

Yes, I suppose I had as many as most people ; " and Mr. 
Harrison could not help smiling at the recollection of several 
etoimy scenes of which he had been a witness ; " and perhaps 
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more, for as I was the first person who ever seriously opposed 
him, I came in for a great deal that others escaped by giving 
Tip the disputed point, which of course I could not. But 
after all it was not his fault, for what else could have 
been expected from a boy brought up as he had been? 
The only wonder was that he tamed down so soon. But 
there was very good ground-work to begin upon ; for he was 
perfectly open in everything he said or did, and all his faults 
were upon the outside : even in his worst moments he would 
have scorned anything like the shadow of an untruth. We 
were very soon good friends ; for you know how warm-hearted 
he is, and when he takes to a person he never does it by 
halves, and he was the sort of boy that it was impossible to 
help liking and trusting." 

I know that," said the General ; " and yet I often won- 
dered what it was that made me care for him so much ; for 
anyone so thoroughly wilful and headstrong I never met 
with. He made me more g-ngry than I can tell you every 
day of my life, and we were always coming into collision ; 
but still I could not help liking him. But I never attempted 
to control him in anything, — that waa quite beyond my power ; 
and how you ever succeeded in gaining any hold upon him I 
cannot understand even now, for I know very well what 
Lewistone always was, and how little help he would give you.'* 
" Yes, if he left me to myself, it was all I ever hoped for 
from hira ; but he would not always do that, and I had very 
up-hill work at first in consequence. Fortunately Gerard and I 
had learned to know something of each other before the 
grand struggle began, or it would have been much worse for 
me. But even then it was no easy work, I can tell you ; and 
I had several hard-fought battles with him, before he gave up 
trying to get the upper baud. I forget now what most of 
them were about ; but the last I remember very well, was 
caused by his bringing all his books to me one morning 
without having done anything I had given him. The day 
before I had found fault with him for being excessively idle ; 
so out of pure bravado, and to show how little he cared for 
what I said, he brought his lessons, without even having madd 
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a pretence of looking at them, and then declined having any- 
thing to do with them. When he found that, of course, I was 
not going to give him any choice in the matter, he rushed to 
his father, as he always did in such cases, and Mr. Lewistone 
attempted to interfere. I let him know, however, most de- 
cidedly, that that would not do. I must have full authority, 
or throw up the thing altogether. He gave in at last ; but he 
was very cool to me for a long time afterwards, and I am not 
sure to this day that he has quite forgiven me." 
" And how did it end ? " 

*'What! with Gerard? Oh, he held out for two days, 
and really I almost began to despair at last ; for he would do 
nothing, and cared for nothing, and punishment only seemed 
to make him more reckless. I fancied, however, that he was 
not quite so indiflferent as he wished to appear, and the 
second evening I tried what talking would do — quite as a last 
resource — for I had not much hope that anything I could say 
would have the eflfect of bringing him round when he was in 
such a mood. But to my great surprise I had only said a very 
few words when he gave way completely ; and from that time 
I could do anything with him I liked. I had plenty of 
trouble with him afterwards in different ways ; but he never 
again tried to dispute my authority. Some months after- 
wards he told me, that what had made the most impression on 
him, was my saying that I was disappointed, for I had hoped 
better things of him. He said it made him so miserable to 
think he had disappointed me, that he could not rest until I 
had unsaid those words. Of course I did so at once, for each 
day then was only bringing out the bright side of his cha- 
racter ; and I told him, too, how much I trusted him, and ap- 
preciated the eflforts he was making to conquer his faults. It 
was only, indeed, by watching him every day, as I did, that 
any one could at all understand all that he had to fight 
against, and what very hard struggles he must have had to 
bring down his high spirit. One instance I remember in par- 
ticular : he had a great dislike to anything like injustice, or 
what he considered such ; and if he thought he was being 
^^lamed. when he did not deserve it, all his old pride would 
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come back in a moment, and he never hesitated to let you 
see how deeply he resented it. Long after he was changed in 
other respects, he could not listen patiently when he was 
found fault with. His fether had a great deal to do with 
that ; because, as you know, he never would allow that he 
could be in the wrong. We happened, however, once in the 
evening lesson to come to those verses in St. Peter, which 
speak of taking wrong patiently. Gerard stopped when he 
was reading them ; and I saw at the time from his manner, 
that he was taking something in, although he made no re- 
mark. But from that day I never heard him make an 
answer of any sort to excuse himself when he was blamed, 
either justly or unjustly, although I have seen him crimson 
sometimes with the effort to keep in words, which I knew 
were ready to burst forth. Now, I suppose there are few 
people who can bear to be found fault with as well as he can, 
or who are so willing to admit that they have been in the 
wrong : not that it can always be done without a struggle 
even yet. You saw that to-night ; but still I think no one 
would guess, from seeing him now, what an effort it must 
have cost him at first to put such a restraint upon himself." 

" No, indeed. I, for one, should not have known it. Well, 
I am very glad to hear all this of him; for although I have been 
pleased lately to find him so high-principled and conscientious 
in many respects, yet I always thought him too careless to 
think as much about some things as he ought." 

" That is because, as I said before, you don't know him, 
Greneral. You see him mostly in his wild moments, and you 
cannot understand therefore, the reverence and depth of 
thought that is hidden beneath that apparent carelessness. I 
have often been surprised myself at things which he has said, 
and which he must have been thinking of, when 1 supposed 
him entirely engrossed with any light thing that was going 
on at the time. And although you will have it that I am 
partial and blind to his faults, I can assure you that it is not 
so. I can see them well enough ; I have had more oppor- 
timities than most people, indeed, for becoming acquainted 
with them ; but then I have had the same opportunities for 
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3eeing his good qualities. If he is hasty, impetuous, and 
careless — as I know he is — he is also generous, warm-hearted, 
and as imselfish as anyone I ever met with. And he is so 
earnest, too, and struggles so hard against his faults, that I 
cannot help feeling the deepest interest in him. If I were 
his father I could scarcely feel more. No one knows, indeed, 
and I believe he has very little idea himself, what he really 
is to me, or how very much I shall miss him when he leaves 
Ilkley. You don't know how I look forward every morning 
to seeing him in the school-room ; or how often I come up 
here in the evening for the pleasure of 'meeting him again, and 
having one of our old talks. It will be a dreadful blank to 
me when he goes to Eton." 

" I hope he will go on steadily there," the General said. 

He has you at present to keep him right ; but he will be 
left entirely to himself then, and things will be diflferent." 

" Yes, but I have not much fear for him. Ilkley has been 
a good preparation in many ways for a larger school ; but his 
first year at college vidll be the surest test of what he is likely 
to be hereafter. If he get through that well, I shall have 
every hope for him ; but I shall be very anxious imtil that 
time is over. I won't think, though, of his going wrong. 
Surely all that earnestness and longing for what is good and 
right, will not be thrown away ; and there is so much to be 
done by him, and which can only be done by one like him, 
that I won't believe he can ever be so diflferent to what he is 
now, as to leave the work undone. At least, I trust not. I 
would far rather never see him live to grow up, than know 
that he was so changed. I don't think I could bear it, after 
having known him as he is at present. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to look at him and suppose such a thing ; and at any rate 
there is no use in anticipating it. I would rather look on the 
bright side, and think what he will be, if he goes on as he is 
doing now." 

"Mr. Harrison," said Emma coming up to him, "how 
very grave you look ! What can you and Uncle Gordon be 
tjjJking about? I came to ask if you wouldn't like to see 
some chemical experiments that gi*andpapa is showing us^ 
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as I know you have a fancy for such things ; but you seem 
so very serious that I am afraid you won't condescend to 
trifling amusements just now." 

Mr. Harrison smiled and said that she was mistaken, — he 
should like it very much. They went to the library accord- 
ingly, where Lord Holmes was very busy amusing a large 
party, most of whom were deeply interested in what he was 
showing them, Haughton only excepted. He privately voted 
the thing slow and a great bore, and finally left the room, 
carrying off with him — much against his inclination — Willie 
Mai-sham. He would have liked to stay and see the produc- 
tion of green fire in water, &c., but was afraid to say so, and 
they went away together — every one else being too much oc- 
cupied with what was going on, to miss them. Tom and the 
girls were particularly interested in everything, and so was 
Grerard, who joined them after a time, coming in so quietly 
that no one heard him ; and EUice was the only person who 
observed his entrance. She made way for him. 

" Thank you ; but I can see quite well behind you," he 
said. " Here 's Madge, though, who can't get a glimpse of 
anything, and is almost breaking her neck with trying to peep 
under your arm. Come round on this side, Maggie, and I '11 
hold you on the back of this chair, and then you can see it all." 
He lifted her up on the top of the chair, and held her there ; 
and then Fanny came scrambling up also, with a request to 
occupy a similar position. Between them both his attention 
was fully occupied ; and they were all three so merry that even 
EUice, who knew him so well, was deceived, and fancied that 
after all, he had not cared very much for his Crofton visit. 

"I have been thinking, Gerard," Mr. Harrison said to 
him before he left that evening, " that you would perhaps 
like me to see Smythe for you to-morrow. Very likely you 
will find that pleasanter than explaining things to him your- 
self : don't you think so ? " 

" Oh, thank you, sir ! If you would, I should be so much 
obliged to you. I didn't at all like the thoughts of telling him 
why I can't go. I was afraid he might fancy that was not 
the only reason. But it will be all right if you explain it : 
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you know what a great many of the boys think of him, and I 
don't want him to suppose that I think the same." 

"I am sure there is no fear of that: he will understand 
exactly how it is ; but I will see him to-morrow the first 
thing and make it right for you. And, Gerard, you haven't 
forgotten that you and Tom are to come to me for a few 
days next week ? " 

" No, indeed, sir," Gerard said with a smile ; ^' I 've been 
thinking of it all the holidays. I was only afraid you had 
forgotten, as you have said nothing about it lately." 

" Because I have had a great deal of business on my hands 
the last few weeks, and I wanted to have my time clear when 
you were with me ; but I have nearly finished now, and on 
Monday I shall be quite ready, if you like to come then." 

And on Monday they went, and did not return for some 
days. They came back one morning, however, at luncheon 
time, and burst into the dining-room in a state of great 
excitement. 

"We have been having no end of fun," Tom exclaimed; 
and then began a catalogue of their various doings and goings 
on, for which no one but themselves was much the wiser ; for 
they both talked together and made so much noise, that what 
they said was mostly unintelligible. Tom, however, secured 
the larger number of listeners after a time; for Gerard sobered 
down in a few minutes, and contented himself with giving 
Ellice an account of their proceedings. 

" And Maxwell and Marsham were there, besides ourselves, 
and somebody else, too. Do you know who ? " 

can guess : Smythe, very likely. Wasn't it? " 

" Yes. Wasn't it jolly of Mr. Harrison to ask him ? And, 
Ellice, I 've no end of experiments to try. We spent one 
whole evening over them; and Mr. Harrison showed us how to 
do lots of them, — some, 'too, that you didn't see the other day. 
But we '11 have a try together at them some afternoon. You 
will like it — it's such fun." 

The remainder of the holidays passed away very quietly. 
One by one the large party that had been staying at the 
Hall dispersed, and by the end of January they were reduced 
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almost to their usual numbers. Tom was among the last to 
leave ; his departure being as much mourned over by Fanny 
and Madge this year, as it had been rejoiced at the preced- 
ing one. Long after everyone else was gone, however, the 
General still lingered. It was his custom to come at unex- 
pected times, and to stay for an indefinite period when he 
did come ; and no one, therefore, was surprised at his pro- 
longed visit. He made himself completely at home; and 
although he often frightened the girls half out of their senses, 
he made up for it at other times by great kindness, so that 
they did not wish him out of the house generally more than 
once in the day. But there was one thing that Ellice 
could not forgive him, and about which she was in a con- 
stant state of indignation. This was the supervision that he 
seemed to think it necessary to keep up over her brother. 
Every action of his was criticised, everything he said was 
caught up, until she became as angry and impatient as if it 
had all been levelled at herself. Gerard, however, was on his 
guard now, and bore all the lecturing and fault-finding very 
quietly ; and although he fired up once or twice at an attack 
upon some of his friends, he took all those directed against 
himself in good part, and never showed in any way that he 
disliked the interference, — which would have been trying 
enough to most boys, and was doubly so to him, from the 
fact of his having been so little accustomed to it. 

With the end of the holidays, however, there came a 
change ; for being out of the way the greater part of the day, 
he did not give his uncle so many opportunities for criticising 
and censuring his conduct ; and as the girls also returned to 
their lessons, everything fell into regular order again, — with 
one exception, which, although it did not really much afifect 
his sisters, was so much lamented by Gerard that they looked 
upon it as almost as great a calamity as he did. Mr. Harrison 
was suddenly called away in consequence of his father's 
illness; and as his family were then living in the south of 
France, he expected to be absent some time. 

Five weeks very likely," Gerard said. " Such an im- 
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mense time ! What a bore it is ! I 'mi so sorry ; and Mr. 
Bryce is to take his place." 

"And who is Mr. Bryce?" the General asked. 

"The second master," returned Emma. "Gerard don't 
like him at all." 

" I daresay not : he is not able to have his own way so 
much, I suppose." 

Gerard laughed at the idea of having his own way with Mr. 
Harrison; but he only said, " No one likes him ; I 'm not the 
only one who don't." 

"He is not charming, certainly," Emma remarked ; "and I 
should say he could be delightfully furious now and then." 

" A very good thing ; and no wonder, too," said her uncle. 
"With all those boys, a man ought to be made of something; 
and you may be quite sure they are enough to provoke any- 
one at times. I have no doubt Mr. Harrison can be angry, too, 
when he chooses." 

"Yes, but not in the same way. He is not a bit like Mr. 
Bryce. * Gxmpowder,' we call Aim, for it takes nothing to 
set him oflF, and then he blows up everybody who happens 
to be near him." 

Emma and Ellice laughed ; but the General pooh-poohed, 
and told them that they were all very impertinent and dis- 
respectful. 

*'Well, I wish the next five weeks were over," sighed 
Gerard. " It will be such stupid work. And my last half, 
too ! Why, it will be nearly Easter before he comes back." 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

" Pray for the living, in whose breast 
The struggle between right and wrong 
Is raging terrible and strong." Longfellow. 

IT was a bright sunshiny day towards the middle of 
February, not quite a week after Mr. Harrison's depar- 
ture. Morning school was just over, and the play-ground at 
Ilkley was thronged with boys of all ages, who were making 
the air ring with their eager laughter and loud shouts. A 
little apart from the others, near one of the gates, stood 
Willie Marsham, his back against the wall, his arms crossed, 
and an expression of deep thought on his face. He evidently 
was not one of those who, with their books, left all other 
cares behind them ; for his meditations did not appear to be 
particularly pleasant, if one might judge from his listless 
attitude, and the frequent sighs that escaped him. A very 
loud echo of one of these made him look up at last, and his 
eye met Haughton's fixed upon him with an expression half 
amused, half satirical. 

" How solemn you look this morning, Marsham ! What 's 
the row, eh ? Why, you might have been following your 
own funeral, you are so doleftd. Something on your con- 
science, I suppose," he added, as Willie did not answer. 
" You had better make me your father-confessor, and I 'U 
give you absolution." 

Willie shrugged his shoulders impatiently and uttered some 
hasty exclamation. " Don't bother so, Haughton. Do leave 
me alone, will you," he said pettishly. 

" As you like," returned the other ; and then changing his 
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tone suddenly, he said, "Are you up to a lark this afternoon? 
It will raise your spirits and do you good. What do you say ? 
Are you game ? " 

^' I don't know : what is it ? " Willie asked uneasily. 

Haughton looked round ; and seeing no one was near, he 
said in rather a lower tone — " Some of us are going to 
Price's after school this afternoon, and we shall have no end 
of fun. I wouldn't ask anybody ; but you, being a particular 
friend, are different. What do you say to it ? Will you come ? " 

" To Price's ? To the billiard-room ? But what are you 
going to do there? " 

What an innocent lamb it is 1 " said Haughton with a 
laugh. " Why, what do people always do in a billiard-room ? 
And we shall have a little smoking, and a little drinking, too, 
I daresay. Come, it will stir you up, and do you no end of 
good. You look moped to death. Have a little pluck and, 
join us. Will you ? " 

don't smoke," Willie said after some hesitation. 

" More 's the pity. But it 's quite time you learned. You 
will never be a man if you don't." 

" But, Haughton, you know as well as I do that that place 
is forbidden. You remember what a row there was about it last 
half." 

" The very reason why we are going," returned Haughton 
coolly ; " besides, Harrison is out of the way now, and old 
Bryce and the others have enough to do to keep them well 
employed, without coming to look after us. There will be no 
row this time. We shall be safe enough, you may be quite sure." 

Willie hesitated. " I don't know," he said ; " I shouldn't 
mind coming ; but . . ." 

" But what ? You don't mean you 're afraid ?" Haughton 
asked impatiently. 

No, I 'm not afraid," Willie answered, in a tone which 
rather belied his assertion. " I 'm not afraid ; but . . . who 
are the others ? " he asked after a pause. 

Haughton named three or four — the worst boys in the 
school, as Willie well knew. He fidgeted about uneasily, 
and cast restless glances round the play-ground. 
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" Well ! " said Haughton at last ; ^' what are you waiting 
for ? Will you come, or will you not ? Speak out at once, if 
you please, and don't keep me waiting all day." 

" I don't know. ... I don't think. ... I am sure. . . 
and then out came, in sheer desperation, Lewistone wouldn't 
like it, I know ; and," he added more boldly, " he has been 
very kind to me, and I don't want to do anything he don't like." 

Haughton burst into a contemptuous laugh. 
That's it, is it ? Well, you are soft, Marsham. I didn't 
think you were such a fool. Why, you'll be asking leave to 
walk across the play-ground next. Are you to do nothing 
without Lewistone's permission ? You '11 have a hard life of 
it, if that 's the case." 

Willie flushed crimson at this speech. " I am not obliged 
to do as he tells me," he said, " and I can do as I like about 
going. ..." 

" Well, what 's your objection, then ? " asked Haughton 
again. " Now come. Don't be such a soft. If you 're afraid 
of offending Lewistone, don't tell him what you are going to 
do. He '11 be none the wiser if you keep your own counsel. 
Have a little pluck, and act for yourself. I'm sure you are 
old enough to do as you like, without running to ask leave of 
anybody who likes to order you about — even though it is 
Lewistone, and you do owe him such a debt of gratitude." 

I tell you," Willie exclaimed passionately, " that I can 
do as I like ; but if I don't wish to go with you, I suppose 
that 's enough." 

" Quite enough," said Haughton with a sneer ; " and I 
qmte understand the reason. Thank goodness I never 
allowed myself to be dictated to ; " and he was moving away 
as he spoke, when a sudden thought seemed to strike him. 

" I say, Marsham, when are you going to fork out that 
tin you owe me ? I can't wait much longer for it, I can tell 
you. It isn't convenient." 

Willie started. I can't pay you yet, Haughton," he said 
despondingly ; " you know I can't. It 's no use asking me, 
I shan't be able ever so long. I don't know when, indeed," 
he might have added, but he did not. 
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" Ever so long ! " retorted Haughton ; ^ but I tell yon I 
can't wait. I rrmst have it." 

Oh, Haughton, you wouldn't be so hard upon me ! You 
know I can't, or I would have done it long ago. Why do you 
ask me, when you know it 's so impossible ? " 

Impossible, indeed ! How could I tell it was so impos- 
sible ? When people set up to be so independent, at any rate 
they ought to be able to pay their debts. Why don't you 
ask your governor, too ? He ought to do it if you can't." 

Ask my father ! " Willie said with a look of horror. 
Never. I couldn't do such a thing ; and just now especially. 
He has stopped my allowance for two months, because of 
those windows I broke before Christmas. You put me up to 
that, Haughton, you know : you might be a little more mer- 
dfiil, I think." 

" Well, it 's your own fault if I 'm not," returned Haugh- 
ton. " I don't want to be hard upon you if you treat me 
properly; but when you fly out upon me as you did a minute 
ago, and won't have anything to do with an old friend, it 's 
no wonder I shouldn't like it." 

" I didn't know you cared so much about my going with 
you this afternoon," said Willie, or .... " 

" But you are still afraid. Say it out honestly, Marsham, 
and have done with it. It will be a capital joke for Lindsay 
and the others when I tell them that you 're afraid of . ... let 
me see, who is it : Gunpowder, or Lewistone, or whom ? I 
may as well know all, to give the thing proper effect." 

"I'm not afraid of anybody," Willie said, feeling very 
miserable at heart, but finding his resolution completely 
giving way imder the combined influence of fear and Haugh- 
ton's cutting speeches. " I 'm not afraid of anyone ; you 
know that very well, Haughton." 

"You mean I don't know. But proofs are better than 
words if you want me to believe you. Come, now, there 's 
a good fellow, don't turn the cold shoulder on us all. I Ve 
set my mind on your joining us ; and I '11 tell you what, — if 
you '11 oblige me now, you shall hear no more of the tin till you 
can pay me conveniently. So is it settled? Will you come?** 
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Willie nodded. He could not have spoken if he had tried ; 
but Haughton did not wait for words. He walked away with 
a smile on his face, leaving his school-fellow very uncom- 
fortable, and most heartily repenting of the engagement into 
which he had been forced. 

There was no escape, however ; and after school hours that 
afternoon he joined Haughton's party, and the six proceeded 
at once to Price's, — a dingy looking house in one of the back 
streets, not far from the school. 

There Haughton and the others soon became deeply in- 
terested in their game, and a great deal of eager betting 
went on, in which Willie was induced to take his share, 
although he knew nothing of billiards, and was wishing him- 
self away all the time. The smoking made him feel ill, and he 
thought the whole aflfair very stupid, and tried to frame some 
excuse for leaving, but was too much afraid of the laugh 
which he knew would follow such a proposition, to venture to 
make it too soon. He waited some time, therefore, conceal- 
ing his impatience as well as he could ; and was beginning 
gradually to forget his fears and annoyance, whilst watching 
with some interest a game between Haughton and Lindsay, 
when a hand was suddenly laid on his shoulder, and a 
voice exclaimed behind him, Oh, Marsham 1 what, are you 
doing here?" 

Willie started, and everyone looked up in astonishment, 
whilst a dead silence followed. Haughton was the first to 
break it. 

" Well done, Lewistone ! I didn't think you would have 
honoured us with your company. However, we are delighted 
to see you, though the pleasure is so unexpected. Perhaps, 
as you are here, you will stay a short time and try your hand 
at a game ? " 

" No, thank you," Gerard said turning away. " You will 
come, Marsham, won't you ? This is no place for you, I 'm 
sure. Don't stay any longer, pray; you must have had 
enough of it." 

" I say," exclaimed Haughton, " that 's not fair. You 've 
no business to come here meddling with my friends. Let 
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him choose whether he will go, or stay. Surely he may do as 
he likes without your interference," he added with a sneer. 

Gerard looked at him steadily. *^You had no business, 
Haughton, to ask him to come to such a place as this. You 
know very well he would never have come if you had not 
persuaded him : it was not fair ; " and he turned away again 
and said something to Willie in a low voice. 

" You shut up, will you I " Haughton exclaimed in a fury. 
*^ Such insolence I You think you may say anything you 
like. I say, stop that boy, some of you, and don't let him get 
away. I won't stand such bullying, I can tell you." 

Two or three of the boys started forward as he spoke ; but 
they were too late. Willie's better feelings had been roused 
by Gerard's presence, and he did not wait to hear the end of 
Haughton's speech. With one bound he reached the door, 
and before the others could stop him, he was down the stairs 
and out of the house. They did not think it worth while to 
pursue him, — indeed it would have been useless ; and they re- 
turned to the room, Haughton swearing at them for being 
such fools as to allow him to escape. 

" Don't let him go, at any rate ! " he exclaimed seeing 
Gerard about to leave. " He chose to come here and spoil 
our fun, and now he shall stay whether he likes or not;" and 
he sprang to the door as he spoke and set his back against it. 

Now, then, we '11 see who can bully," he said. " I should 
like to know what business you had to come here without 
being asked ; but perhaps you 're aware that you '11 be 
obliged to have my permission to go again, and that I can 
keep you as long as I like." 

daresay you can," Gerard said, — "five to one is not 
very fair." 

^*No: I say, Haughton ! " exclaimed all the others, "let 
him go if he likes — it 's not fair play." 

Let him go I No, indeed, not I," said Haughton, now 
irritated beyond all endurance. "What did he mean by 
coming here at all ? Nobody asked him ; but as he is here, 
here he shall stay, until I like to let him go, and that will not 
be for some time, I can tell him. He 's always interfering 
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with me, and I won't have it — I won't put up with it ;" and 
he gave a furious stamp with his foot, which made the floor 
and everything in the room shake. 

"Well, don't storm in that way," Lindsay said; "they 
will be coming up to see what 's the matter if you kick up 
such a row. But you had much better let him go ; there '11 
be no fun whilst he stays ; and I suppose you don't mean to 
stand all the time with your back against that door. We 
might just as well not have come at all if you 're going to do 
that." 

Haughton laughed contemptuously. "I suppose there's 
a key," h^ said ; " and if so we '11 soon settle matters. Im- 
pertinence ! always thwarting me ! " he muttered to himself. 
" I '11 pay him out, though." 

The key of the door, however, was not forthcoming ; and 
after an unsuccessful hunt for it, Haughton gave up the 
search, and decided that they must each mount guard in 
turn. " We '11 finish our game, Lindsay ; and you take my 
place, Owen ; but mind, if you let him go I '11 .... " and he 
shook his fist at the unfortunate Owen, to intimate what the 
dire consequences of such a breach of trust might be. 

" All right ; no fear of his getting away whilst I 'm here," 
said Owen taking his stand against the door; "but I must 
say it 's a shame to keep him." 

"Hold your tongue. Nobody asked for your opinion," 
retorted Haughton angrily. " Now then, Lewistone, you may 
make up your mind for a good two hours, and think yourself 
lucky, too, if you get off then. You '11 find it 's not so easy 
to bully me as you think ; and perhaps next time, you '11 con- 
sider twice before you try that game." 

Gerard had stood perfectly silent whilst this scene was 
going on, and he made no answer now to this last speech of 
Haughton's; but there was something in his face which 
made his tormentor feel not quite easy, and he cast one or two 
anxious glances round the room. " Somebody keep an eye 
on that window," he said ; and Owen, you mind I If you 
let him get away, you shall remember it to the last day ot 
your life. Now, Lindsay, let's begin; we've lost too much 
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time as it is. Give me something to drink, though, first. 
Talking makes one thirsty and he took a long draught of 
beer as he spoke. 

The game began ; but it had not proceeded far, when a 
sound of approaching voices and footsteps on the staira 
brought it to a sudden stand-still. Haughton threw down his 
cue, and listened attentively for a moment. " By Jove ! " he 
exclaimed, we 're done for; they Ve caught scent of us some- 
how. That's Mitchell's voice, sure enough. Look out sharp^ 
There 's the window ; we can get out that way." And he lost 
no time in following his own suggestion. The house was a 
low old-fashioned one, and the window at no great height 
from the ground ; and he himself and two of the other boys 
who were on that side of the room had no diflSculty in effect- 
ing their escape into the garden, and thence by a back door 
out into the street ; but Owen and Lindsay, who happened 
to be further from the window, had no time to follow their 
example, and Gerard was far too much surprised at the sud- 
denness of the thing altogether, to think of moving, even if 
he had had the opportunity of doing so ; but he had not. 
Almost before the last of the three boys had vanished through 
the window, the door leading from the stairs was thrown open 
so hastily, that Owen, who still maintained his post there, had 
hardly time to get out of the way; and in walked Mr. 
Mitchell, one of the under-masters, with another gentleman, 
followed at a short distance by Price, the owner of the house, 
who was evidently in a state of great consternation. " We 're 
in for it now," Lindsay whispered to Owen. " Put a bold 
face on the matter ; there 's nothing else for it." And he sur- 
veyed Mr. Mitchell with an air of easy assurance, which was 
lost upon that gentleman, who, being very near-sighted, did 
not even distinguish who was in the room, until he had put 
on his spectacles and advanced closer to the light. 

" Well, young gentlemen," he said then, " you seem to 
be amusing yourselves ; but I think you must have forgotten 
that this house is forbidden. What are you doing ? " and he 
looked round as he spoke, taking note at the same time of 
the open window. " Ah ! I understand ; a very nice employ- 
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ment, certainly 1 And you have had some companions, I 
expect." He drew out his pocket-book deliberately, and pro- 
ceeded to take down Owen's and Lindsay's names. "But 
who is that ? There is some one else there ?" 

Gerard came forward. 
Lewistone ! " he exclaimed, in such astonishment that he 
almost let his book fall. " Well I I am surprised," he said 
after a moment's pause: "I should not have thought it pos- 
sible I " And at any other time, none of them could have 
helped laughing at Mr. Mitchell's very blank face of astonish- 
ment; but affairs were far too serious just then, and there was 
not even a smile. He recovered himself at last, however. 

" You may go now," he said, after taking down Gerard's 
name, and ascertaining that there was no one else in the room ; 
" and I advise you all to go straight home, and not get into 
any more mischief." 

There was no need for a second injunction. The boys were 
only too glad to get away ; and they left the house in silence, 
Lindsay stopping, however, to put an end to Price's apolo- 
gies to them, by telling him to ^^shut up for an old fool ! 
Why had he let Mr. Mitchell find out that they were there ?" 
At the comer of the street they separated : the other two for 
different parts of the town, and Gerard for his solitary walk 
home. It was a good thing for him that both Emma and 
Ellice happened to be spending the evening at Ilkley, and 
there was no one, therefore, to notice his silence and dejected 
looks. His father and the General discussed politics and 
railways, and Lady Mary dozed, as usual, in an easy chair ; so 
that he was left entirely to his own meditations, which were 
anything but pleasant, and whilst apparently deep in a book 
which lay open before him on the table, his thoughts were 
travelling back to the events of tEe day just past, and look- 
ing on to the probable consequences of his unfortunate 
attempt to rescue Willie from his bad companions. Unfor- 
timate, indeed, it was likely to prove to him. The names 
would be reported to Mr. Bryce ; and there was no doubt but 
that he would visit the offenders with heavy punishment. It 
was not this, however, that Gerard minded so much. It was 
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having it thought that he was mixed up with such a set, — 
the shame of being publicly classed with them, and exposed 
before the whole school, — that he dreaded. And yet it must 
be. He could give no reason for being at Price's without 
betraying WiUie, and to do that was impossible. Oh ! why had 
he ever gone there at all ? Whether he had been wise, indeed, 
in doing so, when he knew the place was so absolutely for- 
bidden, may be doubted ; but his intention had been good, 
and, unfortunately, when this was the case he very seldom 
stopped to consider whether the way he set about a thing 
were wise or not. But now, when thinking it all over, doubts 
did arise in his mind as to his having gone the right way to 
work, — whether, in fact, he had not done evil that good 
might come ; and then all at once the thought flashed upon 
his mind that Mr. Harrison would hear of this, — would hear 
Mr. Bryce's account, not his own, for he .would never be able 
to give any explanation of his conduct ; and as Willie's name 
would not be mixed up in the affair, Mr. Harrison would, of 
course, never guess what had led him there. There had only 
this one thought been wanting to make him most thoroughly 
wretched ; and he was so now. Never before had he felt so 
miserable, — so utterly helpless. For one moment, indeed, a 
wild thought crossed his mind, that Willie might be generous 
enough to come forward and take his own share of the blame, 
and thus set him at liberty to exculpate himself, in some 
degree, at least ; but the next he felt how impossible it was to 
expect anything of the sort. He knew Willie too well to 
hope that he would ever have courage to acknowledge his 
fault, even though by his silence he brought punishment on 
a friend who had tried to help him. No, there was nothing 
to be hoped for in that quarter ; but, perhaps — and at this 
new thought Gerard felt as if his troubles were at an end — 
perhaps Lindsay or Owen might be able, without mentioning 
names, to satisfy Mr. Bryce as to his reasons for having gone 
to Price's. Nothing would be easier, indeed, if they liked to 
do so ; and, unlike Willie, they had nothing to fear from such 
a confession. It is true they had said nothing that evening 
to Mi. Mitchell ; but then they had all been so taken by 
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surprise that they had not thought of making any excuse. 
At any rate he would trouble himself no more about it that 
night ; thinking would do no good, and he must let things 
take their course : perhaps, after all, they would not turn out 
half so bad as he expected. In spite of his resolve, however, 
he did think of it, and of nothing else for the rest of the 
evening ; and all night long he dreamed of it. 

It was rather late the following morning when he got into 
the play-ground. The clock was striking nine as he entered 
the gates, and most of the boys were thronging into the 
school-rooms. Near one of the doors stood Haughton, talk- 
ing with Willie Marsham ; and although Gerard, as he passed, 
did not hear what they were saying, he had no difficulty in 
guessing from their looks what was the subject of their con- 
versation. And he was right. Willie had just heard of the 
discovery that had taken place the day before, and was now 
terrified at what the consequences were likely to be. 

What shall I do, Haughton ? " he exclaimed. " Oh, do 
tell me I What can I do ? " 

Do ? " repeated Haughton with a laugh. " Why, hold 
your tongue, of course. What else do you think of doing ? " 

" Oh I but I must tell," Willie cried in the utmost distress. 

It was my fault, not Lewistone's. You know why he went 
there at all." 

" Well, that 's his look out, not yours. He had no busi- 
ness there, at any rate, whatever he went for, and nobody 
asked him to go. It served him quite right that he was 
caught, and I am very glad of it, I can tell you. It was a 
good thing for you that you had got oflf before ; though I 
must say you behaved very shabbily, Marsham. If I had 
been caught myself you should never have heard the last of 
it. And you never will, too, now, if you are going to be such 
a simpleton. Take my advice, and keep your own counsel, 
and don't be such a fool as to tell of yourself. You may be 
sure no one else will, if you don't." 

" But Lewistone I " Willie exclaimed. " Oh, I can't leave 
him so ! What a wretch he will think me 1 Oh, how I wish 
I had never gone ! " 
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*^ So do I, as you are such a soft," remarked Haughton 
contemptuously ; and he walked into the school-room without 
taking any more notice of poor Willie's distress and per- 
plexity. 

The business of the day had begun ; the boys had all taken 
their seats, and the usual buzz of voices was going on, when 
Mr. Bryce's voice was suddenly heard calling for silence. 
There was a general hush, and most of the boys looked up in 
some surprise; for very few of them had any idea of what had 
, happened the day before. 

There were others, however, who kept their heads bent 
down over their books, knowing only too well what was 
coming ; and of these Willie Marsham was one. He felt sick 
at heart, and miserable at the thought of what Mr. Bryce's 
next words might be ; but it was in vain he tried to determine 
what he himself ought to do. Should he come forward at 
once and confess his own share in the business, or should he 
wait and see what Gerard was going to do ? Yielding to his 
schoolboy habit of shuffling and putting oflf disagreeable 
things as long as possible, he resolved upon the latter 
course, quite forgetting that each moment's delay would only 
make his confession the more difficult. 

Mr. Bryce in the meantime, who had been exchanging a 
few words with Mr. Mitchell, now came forward. 

He was sorry to say that a very serious complaint had 
been made to him by one of the masters. Three of the 
boys had been discovered the day before in the billiard-room 
at Price's, — a place which they had all had the strictest orders 
never to enter. There was no one, he was sure, in the room 
then, who could have forgotten the occurrences of the last 
half-year, and he had quite hoped that such a thing would 
never happen again ; but it seemed that some of them had not 
taken warning from the examples made before. " I am not 
sure," he went on, " that any of the old offenders were there 
last night. It is not unlikely, though, from what I have 
heard, that they were, but that they got off without being 
discovered. As there is no positive proof against them, how- 
ever, I can only advise them, for their own sake, to have 
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nothing more to do with the place. The names of the three, 
however, who were found there, were taken down ; and, unfor- 
tunately, there can be no mistake about them. Owen, 
Lindsay, and Lewistone, — you were all at Price's, I believe ? " 

As the last name was pronounced every eye in the room 
was turned on Gerard, and there was a sort of murmur of 
astonishment ; but it was hushed at once by Mr. Bryce's stem 
Silence, if you please ! " 

" Lewistone," he went on, " I am particularly surprised 
that you should have been engaged in a thing of this sort, 
and I should be very glad to think that in your case there 
was some mistake. You knew of the orders against going 
there ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Speak out, if you please ; I don't hear what you say," 
Mr. Bryce said rather sharply; and when the answer was 
repeated a cloud came over his face. 

" And pray how long has this been going on ? How many 
times before had you been there?" he asked raising his 
voice. 

"Never, sir," Gerard said ; and no one who looked at him 
could have doubted his word ; but his answer evidently had 
not the effect of mollifying Mr. Bryce, — on the contrary, it 
seemed rather to increase his anger. He said nothing, how- 
ever, and there was a moment's pause, during which Owen 
fidgeted and Lindsay glanced uneasily at Haughton. Gerard 
alone stood apparently unmoved ; and no one, to judge from 
his countenance, would have guessed that in that moment's 
pause, every hope he had had of clearing himself was dashed 
to the ground. Surprised at Lindsays silence when he had 
had so little doubt of his speaking, and giving at any rate 
some explanation of the affair, he raised his eyes, and caught 
Haughton's glance fixed upon himself with a smile of triumph. 
That smile and look, and the uneasiness of both Owen and 
Lindsay, told him all ; and if Haughton could have known 
then what he felt, his revenge would have been complete. 
Deserted by Willie, for whom he had risked so much, dis- 
graced before the whole school, and triumphed over by one 
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who had long been waiting for such an opportunity, Gerard's 
feelings were bitter in the extreme. He had no idea then 
that anything could make them more so; but Mr. Bryce's 
next words undeceived him. consider," he said, "that 
this conduct of all three of you at such a time is most shame- 
ful, especially of you, Lewistone. If I am to believe you, you 
have never been in the habit before of going to this place. 
You have, therefore, on your own showing, taken a most un- 
due advantage of the head-master's absence ; and I must say 
that you were the very last boy I should have supposed capable 
of such a thing." He then went on with a few more remarks 
— harsh and severe they were, but not one word of them did 
G-erard hear. That last reproach was more than he had 
expected. He had supposed it possible that he might never 
be able to explain to Mr. Harrison what had passed ; but as 
for having it thought that he had taken advantage of his 
absence, such a thing had never entered his head, and he felt 
perfectly bewildered and overwhelmed by this new accusation. 
Pride came to his rescue, however: he remembered that 
every eye was on him at that moment, and that he must 
not give way. He stood silent and motionless, therefore; 
but his heightened colour and closely compressed lips be- 
trayed what he was feeling, and how severe was the struggle 
within him ; and there were many who were touched by his 
look of wretchedness, although they hardly understood the 
cause of it. Not Haughton, though; there was a smile upon 
his face. 

" I can only add," were Mr. Bryce's last words, " that I 
shall take the strictest measures to prevent a recurrence of 
such conduct. The punishment of all three of you will be a 
flogging after school-hours this morning, and you will forfeit 
all half-holidays for the next six weeks. You may go to 
your seats." 

Poor Willie's feelings when he heard this sentence pro- 
nounced may be better imagined than described ; and when 
as Gerard returned to his place, their eyes met for a moment, 
the silent reproach of that look awoke within him such 
remorse and self-upbraidings, that he started to his feet with 
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the fiill intention of acknowledging all. But one glance at 
Mr. Bryce's stem face stopped him. The thought of the 
anger which was sure to follow such a confession was more 
than he could bear, and in despair he sat down again. No 
one had observed his hasty movement, and his confusion and 
agitation afterwards escaped all notice. They were all too 
much taken up with their own concerns to pay any attention 
to him, and very few were aware even that he had been to 
Price's. 

But although no notice was taken of him, and everything 
went on as usual, Willie could not stifle the voice of con- 
science; and it now spoke out loudly, and would not be 
silenced. It told him that his conduct was both cowardly and 
imgenerous, — cowardly in allowing a schoolfellow to sufiFer 
unjust punishment for what had been his own fault, and un- 
generous in making such a return to one who had done so 
much for him. Once more he seemed to hear the rush of 
waters above his head, and once more came back all the 
horrible feelings that had overwhelmed him when he had 
believed himself di'owning. Gerard had saved his life then, 
and afterwards, when he had tried to thank him, had said. 

You would do the same for me if you could." Do the 
same for him ! Why, he would not even speak a few words 
to clear him from undeserved blame, and save him from so 
much unhappiness. A kind return, indeed ! And Willie 
hated himself for his meanness and ingratitude ; but still he 
could not make up his mind to brave Mr. Bryce's anger and 
repair the wrong he had done. Many an anxious glance did 
he cast that morning towards the place where Gerard sat, 
apparently so busy with his books that he had no thoughts 
for anything else ; but Willie noticed his weary look and the 
contraction of his brow, and he judged truly by those signs. 
He knew him well enough, too, to be sure that it was not the 
fear of punishment alone that made him so miserable. He had 
seen his face when Mr. Harrison's name was mentioned, and 
that had told him as plainly as any words could have done 
the cause of his wretchedness. He wished more and more 
that he had never yielded to Haughton's persuasions, or 
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that, having yielded to them, he had at any rate followed the 
suggestion of his own better feelings, and acknowledged his 
fault when first he had had the opportunity of doing so* 
Now it seemed as if confession would be impossible ; and yet 
how could he go on always with this intolerable burden of 
self-reproach weighing him down, and how could he meet 
Grerard for the future, and know that he had injured him so 
grievously? And Willie laid his head upon his desk and 
could have cried for very shame and misery. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

'* But greater, happier, far is he, 
More ample his reward of praise 



Who triumphs in temptation's hour 

Than he who wins the warlike tower." W. PjkRK. 

GEEAED, are you busy, or may I come in ? " EUice said 
as she stood at the half-opened door of his room that 
evening. " Oh, no I I see you are not doing anything ; " and 
she closed the door as she spoke and came up to the table. 
" I want to tell you something, — something you will like, I 
think. . . . But what is the matter ? How very strange you 
look to-night I And oh ! how stupid of me ! I had quite for- 
gotten : you were just the same at breakfast this morning. I 
thought then something was wrong, but I had no time to 
ask you. Do tell me what it is, won't you ? " she added 
kneeling down by his side, and speaking in her most winning 
tones. " Do, Gerard, please. I can't bear to see you look 
like that. What hxjs happened ? " 

*^ Don't ask me, Ellice," he said ; " I can't tell you, and 
you couldn't help me if I did. Besides, it don't matter now, 
and it 's nothing very particular." 

Nothing very particular !" Ellice repeated ; but I 'm sure 
it must be. You're not at all like yourself; and if I can't 
help you, that 's no reason why you shouldn't tell me." 

" What fancies you have, Ellice I You look quite frightened ; 
but I tell you it don't matter. I am very tired to-night, but 
I shall be all right to-morrow," he said wearily ; and then, 
seeing her vexed look, he added, It would only worry you 
and do no good." 

" Oh, Gerard ! I call that unkind. Yoii always tell me 
everything, and now you say it can do no good, when I 'm 
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quite sure that something has happened to vex you. But it 
will make me much more unhappy if you don^t tell me, for I 
shall fancy all sorts of things. Now do, Gerard, please tell 
me. If it 's ever so bad I would rather hear it ; and perhaps 
I may be able to help you — you don't know." 

"Indeed I do, EUice, — I know that it's impossible; yon 
can't, and no one else can. But I'll tell you if you like, 
though I am afraid you '11 care about it even more than I 
do." He stopped suddenly. 

" Well?" Ellice said, looking up at him anxiously after a 
long pause. 

" It will vex you terribly, Ellice, and .... But no ! I can't, 
— don't ask me; — and yet," he said after some hesitation, 
you must know some of it, — you may as well hear it all, — 
I can talk to you about it then, and perhaps it won't seem so 
bad." 

" I 'm sure it won't ; things always seem worse to me when 
I keep them to myself : and never mind vexing me, — I '11 try 
rihd not care about it." 

Not care about it ! She had no idea what was coming when 
she made that resolution ; and now, as she listened to her 
brother's story, her excited manner and half-uttered exclama- 
tions showed how much she did care, — cared far more than 
words could express. When he finished she burst into a 
passionate flood of tears. 

" Oh, Ellice, don't cry like that ! Please don't. It won't do 
any good, and you '11 only make me sorry I told you." 

" It's my fault," she exclaimed — " it's my fault, Gerard. 
Oh ! can you ever forgive me?" 

" Your fault, Ellice ? What do you mean ? You don't 
know what you are saying. You had nothing to do with it." 

" Oh, yes — yes I had ! It 's my doing. You don't know :" 
and she hid her face on his knee, whilst her whole frame 
shook with her violent sobs. . 

Gerard looked perplexed. " I wish you would tell me what 
you mean, Ellice, for I can't think ; I 'm sure you had nothing 
in the world to do with it. I only wish you had, for it would 
never have happened then." 
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Don't say that, Grerard ; because I had, and yet you see 
it did happen. Oh, if I had only held my tongue I and yet 
I didn't think it would do you any harm when I said it, and 
I hoped since, that he had forgotten it." 

"Who had forgotten what?" Gerard asked, still more 
puzzled at his sister's mysterious allusions. 

" I didn't teU you then, because . . . because I was afraid, 
and I thought too, that you would be angry. I fancied he 
would forget ; but he told me to tell you:" and she sobbed still 
more bitterly. ^ 

" But what were you to tell me ? And who is it you are 
talking about?" 

" Don't you know?" said EUice as soon as she could speak. 
" Why Haughton, of course ; who else should it be ? He teased 
me, and I asked him not to talk to me again. Oh dear I why 
did I say it ? I wish I didn't get so angry for nothing. And 
then . . . and then he told me to tell you that he knew you 
had set me against him, and that he wouldn't forget. I 
know . . . ." 

" He spoke in that way to you, EUice, did he ? I wish I 
had heard him ! he wouldn't have done it a second time. 
But if that 's all, just listen to me, and don't cry any more. 
You couldn't help this at all. Haughton has owed me a 
grudge ever since last half, — about Manning, you know. He 
told me then his turn would come next, and so it has. If 
you had never seen him and never spoken to him this would 
have happened just the same ; so don't worry yourself about 
it. It 's all a mistake of yours. He chose to say that because 
he was angry, but depend upon it he never thought any more 
about it, and if I had not interfered with him yesterday he 
wouldn't have remembered it again." 

" Do you really think so, Gerard ? Oh, if I could only be 
sure of it I should be so glad ! " 

" Well, you may be sure of it ; I know that 's how it was. He , 
has said those sort of things over and over again before, and 
then forgotten them, if people have kept out of his way ; but 
you see I didn't, and that was why he didn't forget this time." 
And you 're really sure it wasn't my fault ? Oh 1 you 
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don't know how unhappy I have been every time I thought of 
that day at the Eectory, but I didn't like to tell you about it. 
But now, Grerard," and EUice resumed more of her accustomed 
manner when she found that her brother did not think she was 
to blame in the matter, — " but now I '11 tell you what, — it 's 
a shame, the way you have been treated. I call it shameful 
beyond everything, and I wish they were all here, and I would 
tell them so." She spoke with burning cheeks and flashing 
eyes. " But surely Willie Marsham won't let it go on ? he 
will never be so m^n, so very mean, as not to tell how it 
rieally was." 

"And what will be the use of that now?" Gerard said 
bitterly ; it won't undo to-day, — and yet," he added aft^r a 
moment's thought, " it would be better than never speaking 
at all; for Mr. Harrison is sure to hear of it when he comes 
back, and I shall never be able to explain it to him. I 
wouldn't have minded the flogging so much, though I didn't 
deserve it; but to have it said that I went because he was not 
here, — Oh, EUice, that 's worse than all the rest ! what wiU 
he think of me ! and I can't tell him how it was." 

He looked so miserable that EUice was ready to go off into 
another burst of tears ; fortunately, however, she stopped her- 
self in time. 

" And when you were only doing it because you thought 
he would like it," she said, " it 's that makes it so much 
harder ; if you had been doing anything wrong it would have 
been different." 

" I don't know, EUice ; after all I am not sure that it 
wasn't wrong. Perhaps he would say that I ought not to 
have gone against rules, even when I didn't mean any harm. 
I didn't think of it at the time, but since I have thought it 
would have been better if I had stayed away altogether. I '11 
tell you how it was, though : you know I heard Lindsay and 
one of the pthers talking about Marsham, and they let out 
that Haughton had persuaded him to go with them to this 
Price's ; they were laughing about it, and seemed to think it 
a good joke. WeU, I thought if I could see Marsham and 
speak to him, I could keep him out of the thing ; but sonae- 
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how I had no opportunity before afternoon school, — he was out 
of the way somewhere and I couldn't find him, though I 
looked ever so long for him ; and then after school I was kept 
in to make another copy of an exercise, because no one could 
read the one I had written, and that threw me late ; but I ran 
in to Price's as I was coming home, and this is the end of it." 
" And WilUegotoflF?" 

" Yes ; and I beUeve he would have been glad enough to 
go before, only he was afraid. I don't think he '11 go again, 
though ; that 's one thing." 

" Well, Gerard, I think Mr. Bryce was very, very unjust ; 
he might have known you were not there for any harm, and 
that you would have nothing to do with those boys if you 
could help it." 

" No, it was not his fault," Gerard said ; " I don't see how 
he could have done anything else. I was there, and I told 
him I knew it was against rules ; so what could he do ? He 
couldn't make any difference between us, — that would have 
been unjust if you like. But he needn't have said all he did. 
Oh, Ellice I I didn't want that to make me more wretched, — 
and I had no idea he would take it in that way ; but of course 
it must seem so, and that's what he'll tell Mr. Harrison:" 
and he sat with his eyes fixed on the fire, lost in gloomy 
thoughts. 

" And I can't help you a bit, Gerard. Oh, how I wish I 
could ! And if I could be quite sure, too, that it wasn't my 
fault at all ! But perhaps Willie may speak." 

" Not a chance of it ; as he didn't to-day he won't now, 
I'm sure. You don't know him as well as I do, or you 
wouldn't expect it. But it 's no use talking about it. What 
was it you were going to tell me, Ellice ?" 

" Oh, yes ! I had quite forgotten. But .... Oh, how 
unfortunate ! it 's of no use now. How very tiresome ! and 
Tom will be so disappointed." 

"WTiy, what about Tom? He isn't coming down here 
again, is he?" 

" No ; but you know Emma and I were to go with mamma 
this week to spend a day at Bayleigh, and this morning 
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she had a letter from Aunt Julia to say that Tom will be 
there for a few hours on Saturday, and therefore she would 
like us to go on that day ; and she wanted you to go with 
us and meet Tom : he would have been so glad, and we had 
settled it all splendidly. Papa said you could have taken 
the train from Ilkley without coming back here at all, and 
then we should all have returned together in the evening. 
But now .... Oh, how provoking it is ! and Uncle Gordon 
will be so vexed, for he is going too. And Tom can't come 
again for ever so long. What shall we do ?" 

" Why go, of course ; and you must write and say ,that I 
can't come : it 's soon settled," — and he began to whistle. 

" Now, Gerard, how can you?" Ellice exclaimed; "but I 
always know you are vexed when you do that. However, if 
you 're obliged to stay, I shall stay too, and Emma may go 
alone." 

Gerard stopped whistling. No, Ellice, you won't do that; 
you will go if I ask you. What good will your staying at 
home do me ? I shan't be back earlier than any other day, 
and then I shall have everything to do for Monday. No, it 
can't be helped, and Tom won't quite break his heart, — that 's 
one comfort. But you had better not stay here any longer 
to-night, for I am so behind-hand I would rather be alone ; 
and don't let anyone come to me, please. Tell them I'm 
busy, and can't come into the drawing-room this evening." 

" Yes, I '11 take care," Ellice said getting up with a sigh ; 
" but I wish you would let me stay with you ; I know how 
you will sit thinking when I 'm gone." 

" And how I shall sit talking if you are here. No, leave 
me to myself, Ellice, please ; I really have such quantities to 
do, I shan't have finished before bed-time if I don't mind. 
I got floored in first lesson this morning, and that made me 
late to begin with ; and then all day I was thinking of other 
things, and forgot what I was doing. I don't know when I 
shall make up for it all again, for I lost no end of places in 
consequence." 

"And Haughton has got above you again, then?" Ellice 
asked anxiously. 
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" Of course, and he 'U keep there now. He has tried a long 
time to get me down, and he got his wish to-day. I couldn^t 
think of the lesson — it all went out of my head. You would 
have been the same, Ellice, if you had been in my place." 

" I know I should," said Ellice, trying to hide her vexation; 
" but don't mind about the places, Gerard ; after all they 
don't matter so very much. Oh 1 that Haughton, though !" 
and her indignation got the better of her, — " how I do hate 
him ! Don't say anything — it 's the only thing I can do, and 
I hate him with my whole heart. I 'm so glad I told him 
never to speak to me again. He never shall. I never knew 
anything so shameful as his conduct! And I can't help it if it 
is wrong, I must hate him." 

She stopped, more from want of words to express her 
indignation and dislike than from anjrthing else. Gerard 
was silent, but it was not because he could not have said the 
same. Hate Haughton I Yes, indeed he did. Ellice had only 
expressed his own thoughts when she spoke ; but how much 
worse such thoughts seemed when put into words, than when 
kept to himself ; and now, when thinking over it all after 
his sister had left the room, he was absolutely horrified to 
find how intensely bitter his feelings were. Willie's share in 
the business was almost forgotten ; he was so evidently acted 
upon by the fear of punishment, that if Gerard thought of 
him at all, it was more with pity than anything else ; but 
with Haughton the case was different. His triumphant look 
and cold, proud smile rose again to his recollection, and one 
wild wish to have it in his power to return evil for evil took 
possession of his mind. Never again to speak to him, unless 
it were to fling back scorn for scorn, and hatred for hatred, 
seemed the least revenge he could take for the wrong that 
had that day been done to him. Happily for him, however, 
these angry feelings did not last long, and by slow degrees 
calmer and better thoughts came over him. That talk he 
had had with Ellice not long before ! How well he remem- 
bered it ! And that promise of which they had spoken I It 
had seemed easy enough then to keep, but how difl5cult it 
was now ! And yet, was it less binding now than before ? 
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Was it only when all looked bright around him that he was 
to remember it, and in the dark hour of temptation might 
he turn away from the cross that was given him to bear, and 
forget those vows which had been made for him, and which, 
however lightly he might think of them, had most surely 
been registered in heaven ? He knew it could not be so ; and 
yet what was he to do ? Try as he might, he was sure he 
could never meet Haughton again as if nothing had happened. 
Could it be expected of him, indeed ? Would any one who 
knew how he had been treated think it anything but natural 
that he should feel resentment. He might learn, perhaps, so 
to control himself as to allow no angry words to pass between 
them ; but that would be all : to attempt anything more would 
be impossible. And yet the still voice within him whispered 
that this was not enough. " Love your enemies ; do good to 
them that hate you," it said ; and he started, for he would 
almost have fancied some one had spoken to him. "But, 
ohl I can't do that," he thought; "I never, never can; no 
one would ask it of me. If I tried for ever I couldn't do it. 
And yet, if I must and it was in vain that he endeavoured 
to get rid of the thought; the silence and solitude of his 
room would not let him stifle feelings which in busier hours 
might have been put away. Overpowered at last by a sense 
of utter misery and helplessness, and with no need any longer 
to keep up the restraint which, during the day, he had put 
upon himself, he gave way completely, and, leaning his head 
upon his arms, he cried most bitterly — cried as he had not 
cried for years, and as he never would have cried even then, 
had he not been alone. No one, not even Ellice, would have 
been allowed to see those tears, and no pain, no punishment, 
however severe, could have wrung them from him ; but they 
fell fast now as he sat there, feeling lonely and desolate, with 
a sense of injustice rankling in his mind, and overcome by 
the thought of his powerlessness either to do or think what 
was right ; and as for altering things, that was impossible. 
He must let Mr. Harrison hear all from others, and not say 
one word in his own defence ; and he must let him think that 
he had been deceiving him; he must meet cold looks and cold 
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words from one whom he loved and reverenced more than he 
could tell. It was very, very hard. " Oh, Haughton ! " he mur- 
mured, " I don't think you would have been so cruel — you 
surely wouldn't — if you had known what this would be to me. 
And I must forgive you I But I can't — it 's impossible, 
though I know I ought." He buried his face in his hands again, 
and his scalding tears fell fast; whilst Bob, who had been sitting 
at his feet for some time watching his movements with evident 
anxiety and distress, now jumped upon a chair by his side, 
and, putting his fore feet on the table, uttered low whines of 
sympathy. Gerard put his aims round the poor animal's 
neck. " Ah, Bob I " he said, " you care for me, don't you ? 
You won't think badly of me ; but you can't help me, though 
you would if you could. I must be wretched, I suppose." 
And there was another burst of grief over the dog, who 
whined again and licked his hand, as if he would have given 
him all the comfort in his power. 

Bitter as were his tears, however, at first, they did him 
good by degrees ; and if that sense of helplessness still clung 
to him, at any rate there came the thought that he would not 
be left alone to struggle with his temptations and his weak- 
ness. If he could not conquer in his own strength, still he 
might in the strength of Another, who had once borne a far 
heavier cross for him. Most earnestly did he ask for that 
help now, and for those feelings which he knew he ought to 
have, but which he could never give himself ; and even whilst 
he asked, kinder thoughts of Haughton began to wake within 
him. Oh! what had he himself, he felt, to forgive, when 
compared with all that had been forgiven him ! And how could 
he hope for pardon for the future if he had none to spare for 
one weak and erring, indeed, but only like himself in that 
respect I And then he asked, too, for help to take patiently 
anything that might come upon him ; and If things really 
should come to the worst, and he should never be able to 
clear himself, that he might have strength to bear it quietly, 
and to rest satisfied with having tried to do right, although 
he might have been mistaken and misunderstood. There 
was One who knew what his motive had been, and for some 
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reason or other He might see best that all this should have 
happened. "He may see," he thought, "that perhaps I 
don't think enough of Him — that I have cared too much 
whether Mr. Harrison thought a thing right or wrong, and 
not enough of pleasing Him — and so this is come to make 
me think ; and I Ve had things too much aa I like, and been 
so happy, that I Ve forgotten what I ought to remember." 

And in the tears of sorrow and regret which he shed now for 
his own heedlessness and shortcomings were extiDguished his 
last burning feelings of resentment against Haughton. They 
passed away in prayer; and when he rose at length, and 
began his long evening's work, there was not one unkind or 
angry feeling lingering in his mind towards him or anyone 
else who had wronged him that day. And if his latest 
waking thoughts that night were sad ones, and haunted by the 
recollection of what had passed, at least there was no bitter- 
ness mingled with them. He had forgiven, and was himself 
forgiven; and who, when this is the case, can feel quite 
hopeless and wretched, let his trials be what they may ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" And to teach thee that grief hath her needM part 
Midst the hidden things of each human heart." Hemans. 

IT was a bright pleasant morning the next day, when 
Gerard entered the breakfast-room. Fanny and Madge 
came dancing up to him as he made his appearance. 

Gerard, you never came into the drawing-room at all last 
night while we were there. What were you doing? We 
waited such a long time for you to show us that game. Why 
didn't you come?" 

I was busy ; but I '11 show it you this evening. I shan't 
have so much to do. Take care, Madge," he said, as he took 
his seat at the table ; " you '11 make me throw this cup down 
if you don't mind." 

" Gerard, I want to know what you think of our plan," 
Emma exclaimed. "Did Ellice tell you about Tom last 
night?" 

" Yes, she told me ; but I can't go." 

" You can't go ! What do you mean ? Now, don't be 
disagreeable, pray, when we have settled everything so nicely. 
Why can't you go? What's your fancy for staying at 
home?" 

" It 's no fancy. I can't go, really. I shan't have a half- 
holiday." 

" But Ellice didn't tell you, then, that we have changed 
the day. It 's Saturday, now, that we 're going ; and that 's a 
half-holiday all the world over." 

*'It won't be to me, though, now," Gerard answered. 
"I've lost my half-holidays; so I can't go, really. You 
must tell Tom so ; he won't mind, I daresay." 

" What do you mean?" every one exclaimed at once ; and 
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Emma added, " Is it really true, Ellice ? Is he in earnest ? 
But I see he is. When he puts on that supremely indifferent 
face, I 'm always sure there 's something in the background. 
But what have you been doing, Gerard ? Let us hear what 
it is, pray." 

"Yes, let us hear it," repeated the General; "but of 
course it's not your fault. It's Mr. Bryce's doing, no 
doubt." 

" Mr. Bryce is a horrid man," began Ellice, irritated at her 
uncle's manner ; but she was stopped by a request from Miss 
Evans that she would not make use of such expressions. 

The General laughed at her eagerness. "The same as 
ever, Ellice," he said. " When will you learn to be reason- 
able, and allow that people older than yourself may be right 
sometimes ? Is everyone to be ' horrid ' who don't think as 
you do ?" 

" But Gerard hasn't told us what it is yet," said Emma ; 
perhaps, when we have heard all, we shall agree with Ellice. 
Now, then, Gerard, enlighten us. What have you done ?" 

He hesitated a moment ; and then, remembering that they 
were sure to hear it from some one else, if not from him, he 
said, " I was at Price's the other day." 

"Well, and what of that?" asked Emma, looking not 
much the wiser for this explanation. 

" It 's against rules." 

" Why ? What 's to be done there ? " 

" It 's a billiard-room for one thing, and . . . ." 

" But if it 's against rules, why did you go ?" 

Gerard was silent. 

"Oh, Emma," Ellice exclaimed, "how you do teasel 
Why do you go on asking so many questions ? It 's quite 
unkind of you ; for it only makes things worse to talk about 
them in that way. You might know it wasn't Gerard's fault." 

" I don't see how I was to know it," Emma answered ; 
" he never told me so. On the contrary, he seemed to say it 
was. He needn't have gone, I suppose, unless he liked. 
But how long do you lose your holidays, Gerard ? To-day and 
Saturday?" 
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" No, for six weeks," was the answer ; and Emma uttered 
an exclamation of dismay. 

" Why, that will be till Easter I Oh, Gerard ! is it really 
as long as that?*' 

" Well, I think he may consider he has got off very easily 
if that 's all," said General Gordon. " Upon my word, sir, 
you take things coolly. You know it 's against rules to go to 
this place, and yet you go, for the mere pleasure of doing 
what you are told not, I suppose." 

" Oh, Uncle Gordon I how can you say such things?" Ellice 
exclaimed imploringly. 

" And then these sisters of yours have the conscience to 
think Mr. Bryce hard-hearted, because he takes away six 
weeks' half-holidays, indeed ! Much they know about it I 
Lewistone, I hope you hear all this, and what he has been 
doing. You ought not to let it pass without taking some 
notice; it's so very bad altogether, — quite disgraceful, in 
short" 

Mr. Lewistone, however, did not seem at all inclined to say 
anything. He has heard quite enough about it, I 'm sure," 
he said, looking at Gerard with one of those softened glances 
which never came for any but him : " he don't want to hear 
any more from me. Don't trouble yourself about it, my boy ; 
you '11 take more care next time. General, did I hear you 
saying you wanted to go into Ilk ley this morning ?" 

But the General's thoughts were not to be so easily 
diverted; and having made arrangements for the day, he 
returned once more to the charge, and during the remainder 
of breakfast inflicted a series of lectures on Gerard, or, as 
Emma said afterwards, first-rate sermons, only wanting a 
text to make them complete." Mr. Lewistone retreated as 
soon as they began, having a great dislike to anything of the 
sort, but not liking to interfere ; and the only person whom 
they seemed to affect much was Ellice, who fumed and chafed 
inwardly as much as if every word were meant for her, and 
perhaps more so. It was doubtful, however, whether Gerard, 
to whom it was all addressed, heard anything of what his 
uncle was saying, — at least he never attempted any reply ; 
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and when the General stopped at last and asked him some 
question^ he started and coloured as if his thoughts had been 
somewhere else, and then getting up, he left the room, saying 
something, which no one heard very distinctly, about being late. 

How very strange he is this morning I" Emma remarked 
in a low voice to her sister ; he seems to care very much 
about this scrape, whatever it is ; but I don't understand it 
at all. What is it all about, Ellice ? " 

You heard what he said ; I 'm sure you questioned him 
enough." 

"Yes, but he didn't tell us alL You know more, I'm 
certain. He don't trouble himself so much generally for a 
thing of that sort There 's more to hear, I believe, if you 
like to tell it. What is it, now ?" 

I think it 's his business, not mine," was Ellice's reply. 
If you fancy he has not told you all, you can ask him." 
Ah I there is something more, then. I was sure of it ; 
but keep your secret, Ellice; I don't care so very much 
to know it, or I could find it out from some one else, I dare- 
say. But don't he really come home this afternoon ? It 's 
too bad, whatever Uncle Gordon says about it." 

And to make out that it 's nothing, too ! " Ellice said, 
whilst the tears stood in her eyes ; " it 's so unkind of him ! 
He forgets what he would have thought of it when he was a 
boy. How would he have liked to lose his holidays for six 
weeks? Why, it's bad enough to be kept in for one 
Saturday ; but all that time 1 I call it cruel, very cruel of 
Mr. Bryce. I can't bear him, and I think he is very unjust. 
I should like to tell him so. And you know, Emma, that 
all the boys say they would rather have any punishment than 
be kept in on half-holidays, — they dislike it so much. And to 
think of losing twelve ! Just when the days are beginning 
to get so much longer, too. Oh, I call it such a shame ! 
And it 's as bad almost for me as for Gerard, for I shall have 
no pleasure now. I shall never care for Saturdays ; they will 
be just the same as any other day." 

She got up to hide the tears which she could not keep back 
any longer ; and as there was a general move at the same 
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time, she made her escape unobserved. After lingering in 
the hall for a minute, and doing her best to overcome a very 
strong inclination, to cry, she went to her brother's room. 
He was looking out his books as she came in. 

"Can I help you?" she said coming up to him. '^^Is 
there nothing I can do for you ?" 

" No, thank you ; I 'm just ready. Only, if you would put 
away those things when I 'm. gone. And, Ellice, shut up 
Bob at twelve o'clock ; don't let him come for me to-day." 

" At five he may, mayn't he ? Oh, Gerard I and there was 
so much we were going to do this afternoon. It's so very 
hard ! We shall have no more pleasure now till Easter, and 
that is such a long time to wait. I 'm so ... so ... ." 

"Well, don't cry about it, Ellice; I can't bear to see you 
do that. It makes me care for it twenty times more when I 
see you mind it so much. It 's too bad that it should come 
on you, too." 

**No, no, don't think of me!" Ellice exclaimed wiping 
away her tears ; " it wasn't for myself I cared, but ... it 's 
Uncle Gordon, who is so unkind. I wish he wouldn't say the 
things he does ; it makes me so unhappy. And oh, Gerard ! 
you don't know how miserable I was last night. I couldn't 
think of anjrthing else, and I scarcely slept at all. I wouldn't 
mind so much, though, if it were not all Haughton's doing ; it's 
that makes it so hard. Oh, I do hate him ! I wish he were here, 
and I would just tell him all I think about him, and then I 
would never, never speak to him again. I wish I could help 
you, too. If there were only one little thing I could do to 
make it not so hard for you, it would give me something else 
to think about — I should be so very glad." 

" Well, there is something, Ellice, if you like to do it — 
only I'm not sure that you will. I don't mean to say that 
you don't help me as it is, for I should find it much harder 
if I hadn't you to talk to. But there is one thing more I 
wish you would do . . . ." He hesitated. 
What is it ?" she asked eagerly. 

"Why, don't say anything about Haughton, please — 
about its being his fault." 
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"But it is. Oh, Gerard ! you don't think it isn't ?" 

"No, I know it is ; but I don't believe he knew it would 
be half so bad for me as it is ; he didn't know all that he wa& 
doing." 

"I don't believe that," Ellice began impetuously, but 
she checked herself. " And you don't wish me to say any- 
thing about him, Gerard? Well, I don't know — that is 
such a very hard thing. I can't help thinking of him ; and 
then, you see, I shall forget, and begin to say something. 
But why don't you wish me to talk of him ?" 

" Because, when you say those kind of things it makes me 
think as I shouldn't. I can't forget, Ellice, when you talk 
Uke that" 

" Forget ! I should think not — I don't see how anyone 
could. However, if you really wish me not to say anytihing^ 
I won't, though it will be very, very difficult for me to hold 
my tongue. But I would do anything, everything, to please 
you, Gerard — you know I would; so I'll try in this to do as 
you ask me. I 'm afraid I shall forget sometimes, but you 
must remind me if I do. But, oh dear ! he is so . . . no, I 
won't say it. I can't help thinking it, though. You won't 
mind that, will you ? Because really the things come into 
my head, and I can't put them* away. / dislike him more 
than I can tell you. There now ! it 's come out. It 's only 
this once, just to get it oflf my mind. You needn't look at 
me in that way, Gerard ; I won't say it again, unless I forget. 
I really will take care. And you won't mind, however dis- 
agreeable he may be, — don't let it make you unhappy." 

"Not much fear of that, Ellice. But I can't stay now. 
Here, Bob : " and he whistled for his dog, who was in the 
habit of following him to the school-gates, and then coming 
back alone to wait for the time Tor meeting him in the 
afternoon. 

"Stay one minute," Ellice exclaimed, "just while I get 
my bonnet. I want to run down to the end of the beech- 
walk with you." 

She flew upstairs, and soon re-appeared with a bonnet stuck 
on the top of her head in rather an extraordinary fashion^ 
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and they salKed forth together. It was a silent walk, how- 
ever, and not a very long one ; for when they reached one of 
the park plantations Ellice paused. " I suppose I mustn't 
go any further ; the grass is so long and wet there," she said ; 
" so good-bye, and I won't forget Bob." 

She stood and watched her brother for a minute or two 
until he was out of sight, and then slowly and sadly she 
returned to the house. 

That afternoon Gerard came out of the play-groimd at 
Ilkley a little after five o'clock. He was crossing the road 
on his way home, when a carriage that was passing at the 
time drew up suddenly. 

"Hallo, Grerard!" exclaimed a well-known voice ; "where 
are you going ? Do you want to be run over, that you walk 
across the street in that way, without looking to see what is 
coming? What are you thinking of to be so careless ?" 

It was his father's phaeton ; but Mr. Lewistone himself was 
not there — only the General, who shook his whip, and looked 
half stem, half amused, at Gerard's start of recognition and 
puzzled expression of face, as if he were not quite sure where 
he was. 

" Walking in your sleep, eh ! " said his uncle ; one step 
more and you would have been down. I would advise you, 
sir, to have your eyes open in the streets. If I had not kept 
a sharper look-out than you did you would have looked well 
by this time. But what are ypu going to do now ? Will 
you come with me ? I 'm going straight home." 

Gerard had no objection to this, and he was soon seated 
beside his uncle, who, as a matter of course, resigned the 
reins into his hand, and they set oflf towards Borrow ; but 
instead of talking and laughing, as usual, he sat silent and 
pre-occupied, and gave but very short answers to the remarks 
which the General put forth from time to time. He roused 
himself, however, at last, and then seemed to be watching for 
something ; for he kept looking on each side of the carriage, 
and once he stood up, and gazed back over the long reach of 
road they had just passed, but apparently without discovering 
the object of his search ; for he sat down again without saying 
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anything. It was getting dark, indeed, and there was not 
much chance of his seeing anything very distinctly at any 
great distance. His uncle asked him at last what he was 
doing. 

Looking for Bob," he said; can't think what has 
become of him. He always meets me at that turning, even 
if he don't get as far as the gates. It's very odd: EUice 
must have forgotten to let him out, I suppose, though she 
said she would. Oh I what 's that ? " 

"What's what?" asked the General looking round. 

"That noise; didn't you hear it? It was like a dog's 
howl." . 

Nonsense ! The wind more likely ; it 's getting up : we 
shall have rain to-night, I expect. Now then, take care 
down this hill: it's always an awkward bit just here; so 
have your senses about you, Don Quixote, as Emma calls 
you, and don't upset us all, whilst you are thinking of Bob." 

They were going down a steep and rather narrow lane, 
where the banks were high, and the trees arching overhead 
shut out the last remains of daylight, and Gerard had to give 
all his attention to the horses. He did not speak again for 
several minutes, until they reached the bottom of the hill 
and emerged on to more open ground below, where there was 
still suflScient light to see where they were going. Then he 
said, " I hope he has not been caught in a trap. I think I 
shall get out at the next stile and go home by the plan- 
tations." 

I daresay he has never come out at all. You will find 
him in your room when you get home. He don't always 
meet you, does he ?" 

Yes, always ; he has never missed once ever . . . ." He 
stopped ; for at that moment, with the evening wind, there 
came again another soimd. There was no mistaking it now, 
— a short, sharp yell of pain ; and it was close by. They 
were tiuming a comer of the road at the time, and imme- 
diately before them, as they did so, was an old stone-quarry, 
which had been cut out of the steep rocky bank. The sides 
were rugged, and the bottom of it, although nearly on a level 
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with the road, was piled with huge sharp blocks of stone, 
between which the water, left there by the rain and snow of 
winter, lay in large pools. By the side of one of these pools 
there stood a group of boys, bending over something which 
could not be seen very distinctly ip the gathering twilight. 
What was it that made Gerard start to his feet as he caught 
sight of them, and, pulling up the horses with a sudden jerk, 
fling down the reins and jump to the ground? He could 
hardly have told. Perhaps it was the sight of Haughton 
there, which connecting itself in his mind with that howl he 
had heard, filled him with an imdefined dread of something 
wrong ; but whatever it was, he did not pause one moment. 
Crossing the road with a hasty step he sprang down the 
quarry-side, and hurried to the place where they stood. The 
boys had turned round at the sound of a carriage stopping 
so near them, and it was evident that there was some little 
commotion now amongst their party. "By George, it's 
Lewistone himself!" he overheard one of them exclaim; and 
Haughton drew back a little as he came up. Gerard did not 
notice him, however, — he hardly saw him; for at the same 
moment his eyes fell upon an object which made him pause 
in horror. Yes; it was only too true — it was Bob's voice 
that he had heard I But he had come too late. There, on 
the ground before him, half in the water and half on a 
jagged piece of rock, lay his dog, bleeding to death : a gaping 
wound in his side and his cut and swollen head told their 
own tale. There was a long silence, and no one even moved, 
though many glances were interchanged among the boys, as 
Gerard stood motionless and speechless, gazing down on his 
dying favourite. He looked up at last, however, — looked 
up at the rocks above him, and then down once more at 
his dog; and then he tm-ned with a quivering lip, though 
flashing eyes, full upon Haughton. 

" Who has done this ? Who has dared to be so cruel, so 
cowardly?" he exclaimed ; and Haughton shrunk away again 
a little, and seemed as if he could hardly meet that look. 
He made no reply, and it was one of the others who answered 
for him. 
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'^I don't know why you should think we had anything to 
do with it. We were up in the wood above and heard the 
dog howl, so we came down to see what was the matter. 
He must have Mien from the rocks; but it 's rather too bad 
to lay all the blame on us, because we happen to be here 
when you come up. You would have come yourself fiast 
enough if you had heard him as we did." 

Bob fallen from the rocks 1 " Gerard repeated, as if that 
were the only part of the sentence he had heard ; impos- 
sible I He had too much sense to do anything of the sort. 
He must have been pushed over, or .... It was^/oicwhodid 
it ; " and he turned again upon Haughton in burning indig- 
nation and ill-repressed anger. "How dared you — oh, 
how could you be so cruel 1 You might have . . . 

" Stop, Gerard ! " exclaimed his imcle, who had now come 
up. " Take care what you are saying ; " and he spoke very 
sternly. " You are angry and unjust. What business have 
you to tell Haughton that he has hurt your dog ? You were 
not here, and know nothing about it. And why should you 
think he would do such a thing ? Is it at all likely ? You 
had much better make up your mind to say nothing at all if 
you cannot speak without making such unjust accusations. 
Wait imtil you are cooler, and know what you are saying ; for 
you don't at present, I am sure." 

"I don't think he does," returned Haughton, who had 
coloured up furiously when Gerard spoke, but resumed more 
of his natural manner at this speech of the General's. I 
never touched his dog, and I don't know at all why he fan- 
cies I did. It 's all true that Morris says, — we were up in 
the woods there — we have been there all the afternoon — 
and we heard the dog howl, and came to see what was the 
matter. We had just got here as you came; but why 
Lewistone should say that I or any of us had any hand in 
hurting him I can't think ;" and he looked very much injured. 

I 'm sure we none of us touched him, did we ? " he added, 
appealing to his companions. 

Most of them said, "No; " but there were one or two who 
appeareA. to be so much taken up with watching poor Bob 
that they bad no attention to bestow on anything else. 
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Of course — I know you didn't," returned the General, 
and Gerard will know it too when he comes to think about 
it; but he is angry now, and don't know what he is saying." 
There; was no answer to this ; but Gerard knelt down by the 
side of his dog, and tried to stop the blood which flowed so 
fast. But it was all in vain. 

Bob I my poor Bob ! " he murmured in a voice choked 
with grief. Oh, my poor Bob I Don't you know me ? " 
And he lavished every caress upon the almost insensible ■ 
animal, until his voice seemed to bring back some life once 
more ; for it tried to lift its head, and its glazing eye was 
raised to his with an almost human look of love. It was 
only for one moment, though, for its life was ebbing fast ; and 
even whilst he knelt, and murmured words of aidearment 
which hardly seemed to reach its ear, long shiverings came 
over it, and then, in one last endeavour to lick his hand, its 
head fell back, and poor Bob lay dead on that blood-stained 
rock. 

There was a long silence. He is dead, quite dead," the 
General said at length, stooping down ; " and a good thing, 
too, for we must only have had him killed. He could never 
have lived after such a fall as that, and it is much the best 
that he should be out of his misery. I wonder how it hap- 
pened ?" he added turning to Haughton : missed his footiug, 
I suppose, chasing a hare or rabbit very likely ; he was fond 
of that kind of thing." 

Yes, I should think that was how it was," Haughton said, 
as he stood with his eyes fixed on Gerard, who was still kneel- 
ing beside his favourite, as if unable to persuade himself that 
that struggle of poor Bob's had indeed been his last. ^' It 
must have been something of that sort, indeed; I don't see 
how else it could have happened." 

" Well I we needn't stay here any longer, I suppose," said 
the General, beginning to feel that it was very cold : " it is 
getting late, Gerard. We ought to be at home; and you 
can't do any good by looking at the dog, — it won't bring 
him to life again ; so let us get back as fast as we can." He 
buttoned his great-coat tighter over his chest, and made a 
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movement to go, whilst Gerard, rising [from the ground, 
dashed away the tears that stood in his eyes, and walked back 
to the carriage without a word. The boys looked at one 
another as he went away, but they said nothing; and the 
General, after a few more words to Haughton, made the best 
of his way into the road again. One of the servants was sent 
for Bob, and, wrapped in a rug, he was laid in the bottom of 
the carriage, and they once more proceeded towards home, 
not a syllable being spoken by either of them during the 
remainder of the drive. 

The moment they reached the house Gerard rushed to 
his own room, and, locking the door behind him, appeared no 
more that evening. He refused admittance to everyone, and 
sent word by the servant, who told him that dinner was 
ready, that he did not wish for any, and even Ellice's entreaties 
to be allowed to come in were of no avail. He asked her to 
go away then and come again by-and-by, and that was all 
the answer she could get. She was obliged to return to the 
school-room at last, feeling very sad and unhappy, and won- 
dering what he was doing sitting there alone ; — he must be 
very miserable, she was sure, not to let her be with him, — and 
she did not wonder that he was. Poor Bob ! he had always 
been so fond of him, and it was such a shocking death for him 
to have died ! How had it happened, too ? It was a question 
which everyone asked, but which it seemed impossible to 
answer. The General gave his version of the affair, and also 
his conjectures upon it; but although, when speaking to Mr. 
Lewistone, he blamed Gerard for his anger and hasty accusa- 
tions, yet he never mentioned to anyone else what had passed 
between him and Haughton, — most likely he never thought 
of it again. 

Bob's death was grieved over in many different ways. 
Ellice and the younger children cried bitterly over his lifeless 
remains, and even Miss Evans and Emma were sorry for his 
untimely fate; for Gerard appeared to feel it so much, that 
they regretted it for his sake. For the same reason, too, Mr. 
Lewistone was exceedingly vexed. It was not often, indeed^ 
that he seemed so much put out as he was that evening ; for. 
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although he had never cared particularly for the dog when 
living, he could not bear to think of his boy's grief for his 
favourite. Little else was talked of that night but poor Bob : 
all his virtues and good qualities were remembered and can- 
vassed, and many were the lamentations called forth at the 
recital of his sad end. 

It was well for EUice, who more than all the others 
regretted his loss, that she knew nothing of the suspicions 
which, rightly or wrongly, had taken possession of her 
brother's mind. He never spoke to her of them, and she 
never guessed them, nor dreamed how much they added to 
the bitterness of his feelings when thinking of his dog's 
death. 

Later that evening she went to his door, and, finding it un- 
locked then, she gained admittance at last, and crept into his 
cheerless room. Cheerless indeed it was, for the fire had long 
since gone out, and it was very cold ; the rain pattered on the 
window-panes, the wind moaned down the wide chimney, and 
the bumt-out grey wood-ashes on the hearth looked dreary 
and desolate. She knelt down by his side, as she had knelt 
the evening before; but at first she could not say a word, for 
she knew what he was thinking of as he sat there with his 
eyes fixed on the place where Bob used to lie at his feet. Her 
grief burst forth at length, however, and she shed many tears 
then, whilst going over once more the history of his death, 
and questioning her brother as to how it had all happened. 
But his answers were very short, and she could not learn 
much from him ; at times, indeed, she was puzzled at his 
silence, and wondered why he said nothing when she tried to 
conjecture the cause of the accident. But he would not 
infect her with his own doubts and suspicions. His first 
feelings of anger and indignation had passed away, and he 
would not now in calmer moments renew the accusations 
which he then had had no hesitation in uttering. Perhaps 
after all he was wrong," he said to himself : " he had no proof, 
and he would not believe that Haughton could be so cruel as 
to visit on a poor dumb animal the dislike he felt towards its 
master. At any rate he would not tell Ellice what his first 
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thoughts had been; — she was miserable enough as it was, — ^he 
would not make her more so." So he never told her, and it 
was the only thing perhaps that he ever kept a secret from 
her. 

Bob was buried — but where was not exactly known. 
Grerard never asked, and he seemed to shrink so much from 
all allusion to him, that Ellice prevailed upon her sisters at 
last not to speak of him when he was by ; and although it 
was long before he was forgotten, or his loss ceased to be 
regretted, yet his name was very seldom mentioned, for all 
believed, as she did, that Gerard could never hear it without 
painful recollections. And they were right ; but it was not 
for the reasons they supposed. They did not guess his real 
thoughts, and as they forgot by degrees what had happened, 
they believed he did the same. They were mistaken, how- 
ever. In his lonely walks to and from school he missed his- 
companion more than he would have cared to confess ; and 
often in his dreams at night he knelt again by the pool 
among the rocks, or awoke with a start, thinking he heard 
once more, with the moaning of the wind, that howl of his 
dying favourite. 
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" Yes, ransomed sinner I would'st thou know 
How often to forgive, 
How dearly to embrace thy foe, — 

Look where thou hop'st to live." Christian Year, 

TIME went by. The affair at Price's had become a thing 
of the past, ahnost forgotten by the greater part of the 
school, and only remembered at times even by most of those 
concerned in it. There were one or two, however, who did 
not find it so easy to forget; and of these Willie Marsham 
was one. At first he could never think of what had passed 
without the utmost shame and remorse, and often did he wish 
most heartily that he had followed his first impulse and con- 
fessed his fault. His heart then would have been free and 
light, and not weighed down, as it now was, with the burden 
of unacknowledged sin. Any punishment would have been 
better than his constant self-upbraidings ; and Willie's con- 
science was not yet hardened, and it would not let him rest. 
It is true that by degrees many of his uncomfortable feelings 
wore away ; but still he could never meet the schoolfellow he 
had wronged without the keenest self-reproach, though he 
had no intention now of repairing the injury he had done. It 
may be said, as some excuse for him, that he had not the 
slightest idea how much Gerard suffered from his silence, 
for no word ever passed between them on the subject. At 
first, indeed, Willie shunned him, and kept out of ids way as 
much as possible ; but they met again at last, and outwardly, 
at least, things went on as usual. Gerard never reproached 
him ; and Willie, little guessing all that was hidden beneath 
his quiet manner, came to the conclusion that he could not 
care very much for what had happened, or he would have 
spoken to him about it. He tried to console himself with 
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this thought ; but it would not always do, and there were 
times when all his miserable feelings returned in full force. 
When the days grew longer, and the afternoons became bright 
and sunny, — when, the other boys, on half-holidays, were 
gathered in the play-ground, and their shouts and laughter 
rang out loud and merrily, — he often thought of Gerard 
sitting over his desk in the dull, close school-room, and 
wished then more than ever that he could recal the past. 
Sometimes on these days he lingered for more than half 
the afternoon near the school-room door, waiting for him 
to come out ; but even when he did come, and if he stayed 
for a few minutes in the play-ground, which, however, he 
very seldom did, Willie could never make up his mind at 
such times to speak to him, and tell him, as he often wished 
to do, that he was sorry for what had happened. It was well 
for Gerard that he had never expect^ him to act in any 
other way than as he did, and therefore he was not disap- 
pointed at his silence; but he could not forget that Mr. 
Harrison must hear all, and that the time for his return 
was drawing very near. The thought of this weighed upon 
him constantly, in spite of all his endeavours to keep it 
off ; and he grew so grave and silent at last that everyone 
noticed the change in him, and there was a general complaint 

That Lewistone was so dull now ; he was never up to any 
fuQ, — and before he had always been the first in every 
game, and ready for anything that might be going on." 

"What are you going to do this afternoon?" Lindsay 
asked of Haughton as they came out of school one fine 
morning. "Going somewhere, I'll be bound. You won't 
lose a day like this." 

" No, thank you. Didn't I tell you that a lot of us are 
going up to Berrow, — at least beyond there somewhere — into 
the Lewistone Woods, I think. But you'll come too, won't 
you?" 

" I wish I could," Lindsay said with a sigh; "but you 
forget I can't. It's Saturday. I'll tell you what, Haughton; 
I'm tired of this sort of thing. It 's a great shame of old 
Bryce cutting us out of our half-holidays like this, — and till 
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Easter, too 1 And it 's partly your fault. We should never 
have got off so badly if you hadn't kept Lewistone that day." 

My fault, indeed! What do you mean ?" exclaimed 
Haughton. 

Why, it was all Lewistone's being mixed up in it. If it 
hadn't been for Bryce's virtuous indignation against him 
things wouldn't have gone half so hard with us." 

Haughton laughed. " It was the best thing I 'd heard for 
a long time," he said ; I can see old Gimpowder's face now ; 
and he came out strong, too, didn't he? I didn't think of his 
taking it in that way, so the fun was all the greater when it 
came ;" and he laughed again, but Lindsay looked grave. 

" You may say what you like, Haughton ; but I shall 
always think it was a great shame that you wouldn't let me 
speak then. If it had been anybody but Lewistone I 
shouldn't have cared so much ; but it was too bad to let him 
get into such a scrape because he held his tongue about 
Marsham. I can tell you he was a regular brick that day, if 
there ever was one, and I think you treated him shamefully." 

You may shut up, if you please," returned Haughton 
angrily ; " if you didn't like it, why did you do it ? You were 
glad enough then to be quiet when I asked you, and now, a 
month afterwards, you turn roimd and talk in this way. 
There 's neither rhyme nor reason in it." 

" You know well enough why I held my tongue then, and 
why I shall now ; but I must say I can't think what was the 
good of it all. ^^Tiat has Lewistone done that you are always 
so bitter against him ? That 's what I can't understand. He 's 
one of the best fellows going, and there 's nobody like him in 
the school for lending one a helping hand. He '11 do any- 
thing for anybody; and though I behaved so shabbily to him, 
all to please you, he has never said one word to me about it ; 
and the other day I should have got into a nice scrape again 
about those books if it hadn't been for him. I declare I wish 
you would let me off my promise, Haughton." 

" I shall do no such thing," was the rejoinder. Lewistone 
had balked and thwarted me in a hundred different ways, and 
I wasn't going to put up with it I told him I would be 
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revenged, and I 've kept my word, — far better than I thought 
I could, too. He didn't like that speech about Harrison, I 
can tell you ; and if he cared for nothing else he cared for 
that. I never was more glad in my life than when old 
Bryce came out with it, and I let Lewistone know that I was. 
He won't be in such a hurry to meddle with my concerns 
another time, that 's one thing : he had better leave me alone 
for the future, or he '11 repent it again." 

You'll have to mind your Ps and Qs, then," said 
Lindsay with a laugh, " and not bully that little Brown as 
you were doing yesterday. I heard him threatening to tell 
Lewistone, and if he does I expect you '11 have to look out for 
yourself; nothing you can say or do will stop Lewistone 
when he takes a thing into his head, and he always stands 
up for those little chaps." 

" Let him 1 I care this much for him," said Haughton, 
grinding a piece of gravel to atoms with his boot as he spoke ; 

and as for Brown, he shall have his head well punched for 
his impertinence the next time I see him. But I 'm not going 
to stand here all morning. Good bye ! and I hope you '11 
enjoy your half-holiday, — and Owen and Lewistone too. Tell 
them so from me ;" and he walked off whistling some pro- 
vokingly merry tune, whilst Lindsay stood looking after him, 
biting his lip with vexation, and feeling very much inclined 
to send a book at his head. He contented himself, however, 
with shaking his fist at him instead, and muttering something 
which it was just as well he did not hear. 

That same afternoon Haughton was returning from his 
expedition to the Lewistone Woods. He had separated from 
his companions, who were all going to take a short cut back 
to Ilkley, whilst he meant to go round by Berrow and see 
Willie Marsham about some project they had in hand just 
then. He walked quickly, for it was cold and damp, the day, 
which had been so beautiful in the morning, having gone off 
about four o'clock, and a drizzling rain set in. He took one 
of the roads through the park at some little distance from 
the house, and out of sight of it ; for although it was hardly 
likely that he would meet any of the family at that* hour and 
in such weather, he did not wish to run the risk of such an 
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encounter just then. He felt as if it must be some time 
before he could speak even to Emma and the others, who 
knew nothing of what had passed ; and as for Ellice or Gerard 
himself, it was impossible that he could meet them as before ; 
for, although he had seen the latter every day since at school, 
they had never exchanged a syllable, that time in the quarry 
excepted; and even in the playground, from some cause 
or other, they had not come in contact. It was strange, as 
Haughton walked on now, how his thoughts went back to 
that day at the Eectory, and his conversation with Ellice. 
His idle words spoken in anger then had come true. Gerard 
had been in his power ; and what had she said and done when 
she had heard that he had neither forgotten nor forgiven ? 
He could hardly imagine what her feelings must have been 
at that time, for that she had known all he did not doubt. 
Gerard would have told her, if no one else, and he wondered 
in what light she looked upon him now ; whether she simply 
scorned and despised him, as she had seemed to do the last 
time they met, or whether she had learned that he was not 
to be provoked with impunity, and that it would have been 
better if she had not treated him so lightly. It was not worth 
while, however, troubling himself about it; he was not likely 
to see her again for a long time, and if he did, they would 
not meet as friends. Why should he concern himself at all 
about her opinion and what she thought of him ? And yet, 
though he said this to himself, he still found that his thoughts 
ran on very little else. Ellice was not like many girls whom 
he knew, — not like his own sisters, for instance. Her standard 
of excellence was very high ; and although she did not by any 
means come up to it herself, and he could see she had many 
faults, yet he saw at the same time how thoroughly she 
appreciated anything good and noble in others, and despised 
any mean or base action. It had been his ambition at one 
time that she should think well of him ; and though he had 
found it hard to break down the barrier of reserve behind 
which she generally entrenched herself in his presence, the 
very difl&culty of the thing made him persevere, and, in spite 
of his continual want of success, he had taken infinite pains 
to please her and secure her good opinion. He had failed. 
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however, entirely; owing, as he beKeved, to Crerard's reports 
of him ; and the discovery at the Sectory of what she really 
thought of him incensed him beyond expression. If she had 
known how much her words that day had influenced his 
after-conduct to her brother, poor Ellice would have been as 
wretched now as she was when the thought first crossed her 
mind that it might be so. But, happily for her, she was 
ignorant of the fact, and believed, as Gerard said, that she 
had had nothing to do with it. It was well for her, too, that 
Haughton had not been by in the first moments of her anger 
and indignation at his conduct ; for her expressions of scorn 
certainly would not have tended to soften his feelings towards 
her brother, and might have served only to waken fresh 
desire for revenge against him for having, as he imagined, 
taught her to dislike him. As it was, however, knowing 
nothing of what had passed, he felt sorry for her rather than 
anything else, — sorry that she should have been wretched and 
unhappy, as he was sure she must have been ; and he won- 
dered whether he could ever say or do anything to let her see 
that as far as she was concerned he regretted the past, and 
would have been glad to make up their quarrel. 

Pondering on these things he walked rapidly through the 
park ; but when within a mile of the lodge on the Berrow 
side he determined, instead of following the road any further, 
to take a shorter path across some fields, and for this purpose 
he looked about for some place where it would be possible to 
climb the palings which here ran very near the carriage drive. 
He had no diflBculty in finding such a place, and, swinging 
himself up with the help of an overhanging bough, he gained 
the top, and let himself down on the other side. It happened, 
however, that the spot he had chosen for descent was just 
where a steep bank went shelving down into the road. The 
rain had made the groimd very slippery, and when running 
from the top at full speed he overbalanced himself, lost his 
footing, and fell, giving his ankle a violent wrench as he did 
so. Fortunately he was almost at the bottom of the bank 
and did not fall far ; but when he tried to raise himself, the 
pain was so great that he could not help calling out. He 
could not even set his foot to the ground, and as for walking. 
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the thing was impossible. He sat down by the road-side and 
tried to think what he was to do. There was hardly a chance 
of anyone's passing, for there were no houses near, and people 
returning from Hkley would most probably prefer the high 
road in such weather ; he must sit still a short time, and then 
try whether he could not get as far as the village. So he 
waited for nearly half an hour, getting most thoroughly 
chilled and uncomfortable, and making every now and then 
attempts to walk a short distance, — attempts which always 
ended in his sitting down again on the damp wet ground, 
and becoming colder every minute. I shan't get to Borrow 
to-night at this rate," he thought ; " I wish somebody would 
happen to come along here ; they are all uncommonly stupid, 
I think. If I didn't want to see anyone I should be sure to 
meet l(Jts of people." 

At that moment his ear caught the soimd of approaching 
footsteps, and seldom perhaps had any soimd been so welcome 
before. He looked up eagerly for the turn of the road to 
bring the person in sight, and was ready with an exclamation, 
half of welcome, and half of complaint, that no one had 
appeared sooner, when the words suddenly died upon his lips, 
and an expression of disappointment came over his face as he 
caught a first glimpse of the new comer. It was Gerard 
Lewistone; certainly the last person whom he would have 
wished to see ; and he hesitated now whether to speak to him 
or let him pass, and nm the chance of some one else coming 
by that way. Pride made him choose the latter alternative, 
and he remained motionless, determined not to lay himself 
under any obligation, however small, to one whom he had 
injured so much, and whose feelings against him were doubt- 
less as bitter as his own would most certainly have been 
under similar circumstances. Gerard was walking slowly, but 
so wrapt up in his own thoughts that he never noticed him, 
and passed close to the place where he was sitting without 
evidentiy having the least idea that there was anyone so near 
him. A month before both his step and look would have 
been very diflferent ; and even Haughton, little as he troubled 
himself about what had passed, could not help seeing that 
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there was a change, — that the careless light-heartedness of 
other days was gone, at any rate for a time, — and that a dark 
shadow had fallen on the path of one who before hiad seemed 
made only for happiness and enjoyment, — a shadow, too, of his 
causing, — and for the first time he felt something like com- 
pimction for what he had done. But this only made him the 
more resolved not to speak now. Unfortunately for his reso- 
lution, however, a branch of the tree against which he was 
leaning cracked and gave way suddenly, and the noise it 
made in falling caused Gerard to turn to see what it was 
before he had got more than half-a-dozen yards from the 
spot. He started as his eye fell upon Haughton, and for one 
moment he paused. A recollection of the last time they had 
exchanged words that day in the quarry when Bob was dying 
and his suspicions then rushed across his mind ; and with it, 
too, came the remembrance of ungenerous triumph over him, 
and many a covert sneer and taunt since, which had not been 
felt the less because he had let them pass unnoticed. They 
all rose again to his recollection in that moment of hesitation ; 
nor was it he only who remembered them. Haughton had 
not forgotten them either, — he could see that by his look, 
which was one of mingled pride and defiance. But there 
were other things written in his face also. The pain he was 
suffering showed itself plainly there in spite of all his endea- 
vours to conceal it. And Gerard was not one to pass anybody 
by at such a time with indifference, even had other motives 
been wanting to induce him to do what he could for him. But 
the sti'uggles and resolves of many lonely hours lately had not 
been thrown away ; they had helped him to bear much which 
at other times would have roused his anger, and they 
prompted him now to forget the past and forgive the wrong 
that had been done him. It was only for that one moment 
he hesitated ; then he turned back again. 

"What is the matter, Haughton? you've hurt yourself, 
haven't you ? Can I help you ? " and if it had been Ellice 
herself to whom he was speaking his tone could hardly have 
been more earnest, his offer of help more eager. It was so 
different to what Haughton had expected that he was quite 
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taken aback, and for a moment almost softened, but not for 
long. His pride was up in arms again, even before his sur- 
prise had gone oflF. 

*^ No, thank you," he answered haughtily ; " if you '11 leave 
me to myself that 's all I want. You needn't meddle with 
me without being asked ; you 've had enough of that, I should 
think; " and he smiled contemptuously. Gerard's colour rose 
at this fresh taunt, and he turned as if to go ; but another look 
stopped him. 

*^ You 're really hurt," he said ; " I can't leave you in this 
way. Won't you tell me what I can do for you ? " Haugh- 
ton was silent, but he looked impatient. " If you would only 
tell me what you 've done," Gerard said, finding he did not 
speak ; " where is it you are hurt ? " 

*^ Never you mind," was the short answer ; and there was 
another silence, whilst Gerard was thinking whether he had 
not better go down to the lodge and find some one there to 
help Haughton, as he seemed so very unwilling to have any- 
thing to do with him. 

" I suppose you had a fall getting over those palings," he 
said at last, noticing where the bank had given way, as if 
some one had slipped there ; what a pity you didn't know 
of the gate just below. But have you hurt yourself much ? 
Is it your foot ? " 

*^ I should think anybody with half an eye could see that 
it was," Haughton answered surUly ; " and now I wish you 
wouldn't pester me with any more questions. I shall get 
home some time, and your standing there won't help me." 

" But I can call some one and get them to help you. I '11 go 
to the lodge and ask Harvey to come, and then you can come to 
our house. It will be so much nearer for you than going home." 

I shaU do no such thing," said Haughton angrily ; " I 'm 
not going to trouble you with my company. If I can't get 
home I shaU stay here," he added sulkily ; but he looked so 
wet and miserable at the same time that Gerard pitied him 
most thoroughly^ and forgave his ungracious speeches, thinking 
that they were most probably caused as much by pain aa 
anything else. 
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Well, you can do as you like about that," he answered ; 
but I '11 call Harvey anyhow." 

" If you like ; so that you don't bother me, I don't care 
what you do." 

And with this permission Gerard left him. He reached 
the lodge breathless with his hard run, but found no one 
at home when he got there but the gamekeeper's wife and 
two little children. 

"I 'm very sorry, sir, Harvey 's just gone up to the Hall; but 
he won't be long. Or I can find Jem, if you like, and send 
him down to the village for you." 

*^ No, thank you, I'll go myself. How's Kate? Is she 
well again ? No, I haven't got any to-day, I didn't know I 
was coming here." The latter part of the sentence being 
addressed to Kate, who was holding out her hand and mut- 
tering something about oranges. I '11 bring you some to- 
morrow, Katie, — that will do as well, won't it?" And he 
was leaving the house, followed by Mrs. Harvey, lamenting 
her husband's absence, when a carriage drove up to the 
gates. It was Mr. Lewistone returning from Ilkley. He 
stopped on seeing Gerard, and asked where he was going. 
Gerard explained. 

" We will soon settle that," said his father ; and he turned 
his horses' heads as he spoke. " I will fetch him myself, and 
take him up to the house." 

" He won't like it, — he said he would rather go home." 
A very likely story. I have just been calling there. I 
want to see the Colonel on business, and found them all from 
home. They won't be back for a week ; and a nice dull life 
he would have of it there, if he is going to be laid up with a 
sprained ankle. No, he shall come back with me. He won't 
refuse if I ask him." 

Haughton did not refuse. Mr. Lewistone was far too de- 
cided, and he was too much afraid of him to venture upon 
such a step : so he only looked very black, and then found 
himself, quite against his inclination, carried oflf to the place 
which of all others he most wanted to avoid. 
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" There are briers besetting every path, 
Which call for patient care ; 

There is a cross in every lot, 
And an earnest need for prayer : 

But a lowly heart that leans on Thee 
Is happy anywhere." 



you know Haughton is here ? " exclaimed Fanny, run- 



ning into the school-room about two hours afterwards. 
" It 's quite true ; Wright told me so. She has been doctoring 
him, because he has hurt himself, — sprained his ankle, I 
think she said, or something of the sort." 

Yes," said Margaret, following her sister. Papa brought 
him home just before dinner, and he 's on the sofa in the 
library ; but he 's very cross," she added, in the tone of one 
who was commimicating an important piece of intelligence. 

"Did you go into the library, Margaret?" asked Miss 
Evans gravely. *^ You know I have told you not to nm 
about the house at dinner-time. You are to come straight 
down here when you are dressed, and wait till I give you 
leave to go." 

I only took one little peep," said Margaret pleadingly, 
but with rather a mischievous twinkle in her eye as she 
spoke. " I won't do it again, — I forgot ; " and then changing 
her tone to a more dignified one, — " he called me ' child,' and 
told me to go away." 

" How rude of him ! " remarked Fanny ; " but Wright said 
he wasn't well, so I suppose that 's why he is cross. I wonder 
how long he 's going to stay ; and won't Emma be surprised 
to find him here when she comes home to-night I But you 
don't seem to think anything about it, Ellice. Did you 
know he was coming ? " 
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Ellice made no answer ; and her sister, thinking she had 
not heard, repeated her question. 

" No, I didn't know it," was the reply. " Can 1 go now. 
Miss Evans? I 've made the room quite tidy." 

" Yes ; and don't be so long as you were last night, Ellice. 
I think you must have been reading in your room, you were 
such a time dressing." 

Ellice might have pleaded guilty to this ; but it was not 
an offence which she was likely to repeat this evening. 
Haughton in the house ! and going to stay, of course. His 
mother and sisters were away from home, she knew, and 
that must be the reason why her father had brought him to 
the Hall. But how had it all happened ? And how very 
unfortunate that Emma should be away this evening of aU 
others ! 

Her sister had gone to London two days before with her 
mother and General Gordon; and although they were expected 
back that same night, this was small comfort to Ellice, who 
looked forward with unspeakable dread to spending two or 
three hours in the same room with Haughton ; and how, 
under the circumstances, she was to get off speaking to him 
she did not know. It would seem as if common politeness 
alone would oblige her to do so ; but she determined that if it 
could possibly be avoided it should be. " If he had come a 
little sooner," she thought, " I must certainly have told him 
what I thought of him, and then we should have quarrelled 
again. But now ! I '11 hold my tongue for Gerard's sake. 
Besides, he told me he wouldn't speak to me, so I 'm sure I 
shall not ask him." 

Miss Evans had no need that evening to complain of her 
pupil's tardiness over her toilet. Ellice was so afraid of 
being left to make her appearance in the library alone that 
she scarcely allowed herself time to be properly dressed, and 
was sent back at the last minute to have some alteration 
made. She joined Miss Evans, however, at the bottom of 
the stairs, and under her protection went into the room, 
looking very much as usual, except that her colour was 
perhaps a little brighter ; for she was generally rather pale. 
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Mr. Lewistone was sitting at the table writing ; Haughton 
lying on the sofa with a book in his hand, which seemed to 
engross his attention completely, for he did not look up as 
they entered. Ellice did not observe, however, how his eyes 
followed her as she crossed the room without noticing him,* 
nor how, whilst Miss Evans was speaking to him, he turned 
every now and then to see what she was doing. He had 
been wondering before what her reception of him would be, 
but had hardly been prepared for such utter coldness and 
indiflference, or what he supposed to be such ; and it vexed 
him now to find that there was no inclination on her part to 
forget the past. 

She had seated herself in the meantime at a table as far 
away from the sofa as possible ; but instead of taking up a 
book or work, as usual, she played with some flowers for 
several minutes in an absent sort of way, and cast many 
anxious glances towards the door. " I suppose Gerard hasn't 
finished yet," she said at last ; and she was getting up to leave 
the room when her father called to her to give them some 
music. 

She stopped short with a disappointed look ; but no one 
ever thought of lingering a minute when Mr. Lewistone 
asked for anything to be done, and she prepared to obey at 
once. Fortimately, if she were to play she need not talk ; so 
she sat down to the piano, and played diligently one piece after 
another in a steady methodical sort of way, quite refreshing 
to Miss Evans's ears, which were generally painfully shocked 
at her flighty careless method of getting through any musical 
performance. She only looked up at last in the middle of a 
veiy long sonata, when there was a well-known step at her 
side. 

Oh, Gerard ! I was wondering what had become of you," 
she said with a smile; ^^I couldn't come to your room, for 
papa wanted me to play ; and I 'm afraid you expected me, 
didn't you ? I 'm so sorry," and then lowering her voice, — 
^' I 'm so surprised, too, — about Aim, I mean. How did he 
get here? I can't think how he could have the face to 
come." 

o 4 
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" You needn't give him credit for liking it," Gerard said, 
as he took up a piece of music^ and stood turning over the 
leaves without looking up. " He would have been yerj 
glad to get ofiF, only he had no choice about it." And he 
told how it had happened. " He seems to think we don't like 
him to be here ; I wish we could put it out of his head. 
He '11 hardly speak to me, so it 's no use my saying anything; 
but you might if you would." 

" What ! go and tell him I 'm glad to see him I " EUice 
exclaimed, giving an impatient little stamp with her foot as 
she spoke, — a proceediDg which caused two or three false notes, 
and made her father ask rather angrily what she was doing. 

Never, Gerard ! you won't ask such a thing ; " and the tears 
stood in her eyes. I have not spoken to him yet, and I dont 
mean to do so. I '11 do anything else in the wide Vorld that 
you like to ask, but not that. It 's impossible. Why, if it 
had been two or three weeks ago, I should have told him 
how I hated him ; but I won't do that now, to please you. I 
can't talk to him though, — I can't, — indeed I can't." 

Gerard was silent, and she looked up at him with another 
smile. " Won't that content you ? " she said ; ^ I thought 
you would have been so glad to know that I didn't mean to 
quarrel with him, — that I meant to be good this time, and 
not say what I thought." 

" So I am glad ; only I wish you could have done a little 
more. He '11 be so dull here if nobody is going to speak to 
him." 

" Well ! what does that matter? I 'm sure I don't care if 
he is, and you ought to be the last person to trouble yourself 
about him. I can't think why you should do it. He treated 
you shamefully, and there's nothing too bad for him. If I 
were you I should never forgive him ; indeed I . . 

"Oh stop, Ellice, please — don't go on — don't bring all 
that back again. It 's done now, and it can't be undone. 
You told me you wouldn't talk of it again." 

" No more I will, only it 's no use saying it 's done ; I wish 
it were ; but it 's not half done. However, if he would say 
he was sorry, or anything of that sort, I wouldn't mind so 
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much. Or if he only showed that he caxed about it I might 
try to forgive him ; but as it is . . She stopped, for the 
piece she was playing came to an end ; and then stooping to 
take up a music book, she remarked — "You know I'm not 
everybody; Emma is coming back to-night, and she will 
take care he isn't dull." 

Her brother waited till she began again, and then he said 
— *^ Boys are not like girls you see. It would be no penance 
to you to lie on a sofa all day : you could work, and do half-a- 
dozen things that we can't. Besides, girls don't mind sitting 
still, but for boys you don't know how horrid it is. I should 
hate it so myself, that I can tell exactly how stupid he will 
find it ; and Wright says it 's a very bad sprain. He '11 be 
kept in-doors ever so long. Oh, ElUce ! it will be very hard 
for him."* 

Ellice was very near answering, And a good thing too I 
it will keep him out of mischief; " but she checked herself. 

I don't understand you at all, Gerard ; you talk as if you 
really cared about him, and I am sure anybody else would 
be very glad for this to have happened, if they had been 
served as you have. But you seem to be troubling yourself 
as much as if you were to be in-doors all day, instead of him." 

"Because I shouldn't like it myself, and I'm sure he 
won't." 

Well, I shall never think like you if I live to be as old 
as Methusaleh. But if you like, I will try to pity him, and 
I won't quarrel with him. That 's all I can do, though, and 
it's useless asking me to do any more, for I should only 
break my promise if I said I would. I can't tell you how I 
feel every time I look at him or hear him speak ; so the best 
thing for me is to keep out of his way as much as possible. 
But you needn't be afraid of his finding it stupid when 
Emma is here. She '11 find plenty of things to amuse him. 
And I will keep quiet, and try and not feel angry." 

And this was the only promise that could be got from her. 
Haughton, meanwhile, had been an attentive observer of 
what was passing at the piano ; and although he could not 
hear what was said, he was certain they were talking of him, 
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and felt vexed and injured accordingly. He was angry, too, 
that Ellice should be so cold and reserved always to him, 
when it was evident she could be so very diflferent with those 
she liked and trusted, and the thought of this did not tend 
to make him more amiable. 

He lay watching the two for a long time, tmtil little Mar- 
garet, who had got over her repulse before dinner, and who 
had taken upon herself several times during the evening to 
try and entertain him, now produced a puzzle, and begged 
to know if he could put it together, and if so, if he could 
show her how it was done. 

The interruption was not a very welcome one ; and he told 
her rather roughly to take her. rubbish away, and not plague 
him with such nonsense. She opened her eyes very wide at 
this speech, and looked at him earnestly for a minute or two; 
and then, as if she had arrived at some conclusion, she turned 
away and walked oflf in silence, carrying her box with her. 
But his refusal caused a little diversion in the room, and put 
an end to the conversation at the piano which had irritated 
him so much. Grerard's assistance was claimed by Madge for 
the puzzle which he had declined having anything to do 
with ; and when she and Fanny went to bed shortly after- 
wards, Ellice left off playing and came back to her seat at the 
table. There was very little talking, however, and they were 
a dull party altogether. Haughton was sulky, Gerard silent 
and constrained, and Miss Evans's attempts at conversation 
fell to the ground, for there was no one to second them. It 
was a relief to everybody when, about nine o'clock, the sound 
of carriage wheels on the drive before the house told of the 
arrival of the London party. There was a rush to welcome 
them, and soon the General's loud tones were heard in the 
hall ; and then came a laugh and Emma's gay voice. " Isn't 
he a beauty ? " she exclaimed as she came into the library 
with Ellice ; and she walked up to the table without seeing 
who was on the sofa. " Here he is ! " and she showed the tip 
of a dog's nose peeping from under her cloak. " Such a little 
love ! black and tan, — and such silky hair, too ! I bought him 
yesterday, and he 's quite fond of me already. There, I '11 
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put him on the floor, and you will see what a beauty he is- 
He will make up for poor Bob, won't he ? only he 's a great 
deal handsomer^" 

" Perhaps he is," said Ellice, eyeing the new pet in no very 
friendly manner ; *^ he 11 never come up to Bob, though ; and 
don't make comparisons, please, when Gerard is here. He 
may be all very well for a lady's dog, but he is not the sort I 
care for. I like a nice rough one, with plenty of sense in him. 
That thing looks as if he couldn't help himself. Bob was 
twenty times better," she said with a sigh. 

" Nobody else would think so," Emma said, turning round 
to watch her dog'rf motions, and then catching sight of 
Haughton for the first time. "Why, how very extraor- 
dinary ! no one told me you were here, and . . . but what is 
the matter ? " She went up to the sofa with outstretched 
hand and a friendliness of manner, very diflferent to Ellice's 
frozen indiflference. He was saved the trouble of answering 
her questions, however, for the rest of the party came in just 
then, and Mr. Lewistone was telling his wife of the accident 
Haughton had met with. Lady Mary said, "How very 
shocking 1 " and seemed to take it quite as a matter of course 
that he should have come there instead of going home. 
" She was very glad to see him, and hoped his ankle did not 
pain him much ; " after which she settled herself in an arm- 
chair, and begged some one to ring the bell and order the tea. 
Emma meanwhile chatted on to anybody and everybody who 
felt inclined to listen ; and she and her uncle together kept up 
such a flow of conversation that, as Ellice had remarked, there 
was no fear of Haughton's being dull in such an atmosphere 
of merriment as her sister was sure to carry with her. The 
General, too, who seemed to have taken a great fancy to him, 
talked to him a good deal, and was at some pains to draw 
him out. He appeared in quite a new light in consequence ; 
and Ellice, who had hitherto only seen and heard the most 
disagreeable points of his character, was astonished to find 
how pleasant he could be when he liked, and began to think 
that after all he might have some good qualities, if one only 
knew how to get at them. The next moment, however, she 
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blamed herself for such a thought. Anyone who had be- 
haved as he had done, and who appeared to care so little now 
for what had paased, could never be worth much, let him be 
as clever and agreeable as he liked. She turned away, and 
for the remainder of the evening kept close to Emma's side, 
hearing her account of all that had been done in London 
during their three days' visit. 

On Monday things did not begin very auspiciously. Gerard 
had said truly that lying on a sofa was very stupid work 
for a boy, and so Haughton found it. Wright, the old nurse 
who had been in the family ever since Emma was a baby, 
and who, everybody declared, was as good as any doctor in 
most things, would not let him put his foot to the ground ; 
and although he might have rebelled against her, it required 
more courage than he possessed to face Mr. Lewistone's grave 
looks and stem manner. He did as he was desired, therefore, 
and passed the morning in consequence in a state of mind 
which augured ill for the comfort of those about him if his 
imprisonment were to be a long one. Emma, who went into 
the library after the morning lessons were over, found him in 
moody discontent, gazing listlessly out of window, and at first 
only got very short answers in reply to her remarks and 
inquiries. By degrees, however, the truth came out. 

It's so horridly slow lying here, and just now, too, espe- 
cially' I shall lose such lots of time, and I 've been working 
so hard for the Midsummer prize lately. I had a good 
chance of getting it before, but now I might as well hope 
to .... to walk to Ilkley to-morrow, which is what I 
shan't do." 

But why need you lose time ? I should think you might 
work here very well if you like." 

" Of course I might if I had my books ; but I haven't." 

" Why didn't you ask Gerard to bring them for you ? He 
would have done it if he had known you wanted them." 

" I did say something about them this morning, but I don't 
know whether he heard me. Besides, he would think it a 
great deal too much trouble, I daresay." 

"Nonsense, Haughton; how punctilious you're become 
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all at once I I didn't know boys thought so much of a little 
trouble." 

" Well, anyhow I shall lose a day ; for even if he remembers 
them, he don't come home till this evening. I might have 
done a good deal if I had had them this afternoon." 

" One day won't make much diflference," suggested Emma; 
and if he forgets them we '11 send down for them to-night 
or to-morrow morning ; so you needn't distress yourself." 

Haughton made no further remark; but the cloud did 
not clear away from his face, and he was tossing over 
some papers and magazines which lay beside him in an im- 
patient sort of way, very amusing to Emma, who was watch- 
ing him unobserved, when the door opened suddenly and 
Gerard came in. 

There are the books you wanted, Haughton," he said, 
throwing down several on the table; "tell me if they're 
right, will you, for I can't wait ? I can bring the others to- 
night if any of these are wrong." 

Haughton seized them eagerly, whilst Emma looked on in 
astonishment. 

**Why, Gerard, what possessed you to bring them now? 
He was not in such a hurry as all that. Did you walk up 
fromUkley?" 

Of course, — at least I ran. Why, it 's no distance ; but 
don't stop me. They are right, are they ? " and as Haughton 
made a sign of assent he was gone again. 

"Well, I hope you're satisfied now," Emma said; "I 
should never have dreamed myself of bringing them in such 
a hurry ; but I suppose he knew your fancy for not losing any 
time. What 's the matter, though ; you don't look particu- 
larly pleased even now. Is anything wrong ? " 

" No, thank you," he answered gloomily ; and then, as Ellice 
made her appearance at that moment with the two little ones, 
he busied himself with turning over the leaves of his Greek 
dictionary, and looked as if he would gladly have been left 
alone. But Emma was struck by his manner, and wondered 
that he should be so much put out now when, only a few 
minutes before, he had been so anxious to have his books. 
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She thought he might have remembered that her brother had 
given up a game at cricket or football to bring them, and 
have shown himself a little better pleased in consequence. 

She could not help making some remark to this efifect^ and 
was answered by a short laugh. 

We don't think so much of a run like that. I daresay 
yoimg ladies call it a long walk, but it 's nothing for us. I 
could go six times as far any day without being tired. Besides, 
he needn't have done it unless he liked. I'm sure I had 
much rather he hadn't, and I never asked him." 

" So, then, Gerard has been, has he ? " Ellice said turning 
to her sister. 

Yes, he ran in for a minute just now. Did you know he 
was coming ? " 

thought he would very likely. He said something 
about it at breakfast." 

Oh, then, you didn't understand him, Haughton. You 
thought he had not heard what you said about wishing for 
your books ; but it seems he did." 

" Very likely ; it 's of no consequence, though. It wouldn't 
have mattered if he hadn't ; but as they are here I may as 
well use them ; " and for the remainder of the morning and 
great part of the afternoon he was immersed in Latin and 
Greek, working so hard that the General gave him credit for 
being the most industrious boy he had ever met with, and 
was quite delighted with his diligence. 

" I wish Gerard would follow your example," he said ; " but 
he don't care half enough for his books. If he had been in 
your place now he would have been only too glad of the 
excuse to be idle and get a holiday. Indeed he never does as 
much as he might, I 'm sure, and so I 've often told Mr. Har- 
rison ; but they all take things so easily here." 

"He has been working hard enough lately," remarked 
Haughton : " he 's trying for the Midsummer prize, too." 

" Oh, indeed I You are rivals, then ? " 

" Not more than the others are. There are several fellows 
trying, but some of them haven't much chance." 

Mr. Lewistone, when he came in that afternoon, was not so 
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pleased with the* proofs of industry before him as Greneral 
Gordon had been. He found Haughton, quite against orders, 
seated at the table writing ; and when he remonstrated with 
him for such imprudence, was told that he could not possibly 
write on the sofa, nor could he get on at all with anything in 
such a position. The heavy books made his arms ache, and 
the constant shifting from one to another, when looking out 
words in the dictionary, was a most tedious process. And he 
was not going to sit up for very long ; he should not write 
much. He said this in a sort of dogged way, which at home 
always settled the point, and gave everyone to understand 
that he should do as he liked. But here it had not quite the 
same eflfect. 

" I can't allow it," Mr. Lewistone answered ; " you must 
not think of leaving the sofa at all for the present. It is 
foolish in the extreme to try it. You will only throw yourself 
back ; and if you would give your foot rest for a few days it 
will be well twice as soon. It 's better to lose a short time 
now than make yourself lame for you don't know how 
long." 

It can't do me any harm to finish this now I am up," 
Haughton said, looking very black; "you don't know of 
what consequence it is that I shouldn't lose any time. If 
I get behind-hand now for a week or a fortnight I may as 
well give up working for the prize at once, — I should never 
get it." 

" Well, I 'm very sorry for that," was the answer ; " but I 
really cannot let you do as you wish. I consider myself 
responsible for you whilst you are in this house, and therefore 
I will not allow anything so foolish. But I 'm sure you need 
not lose time, as you seem to think ; you can work very well 
at some things even when you are lying down, and what you 
can't do yourself, Gerard will be very glad to help you with. 
He has plenty of time in the evening when he has finished 
his own work." 

" Thank you, but I won't trouble him. I '11 give up trying 
for the prize; that will be the best way, and then there '11 be no 
bother about it. I would rather not be taking up Lewistoue's 
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time. He has other things to do ; and after all it don't very 
much matter;" and he threw himself back among the 8o& 
cushions with a semi-fierce^ semi-sullen air, very like that of 
a spoilt child who cannot have its own way. 

"Well, we will see about it," replied Mr. Lewistone; 

Gerard won't think it any trouble, I 'm sure ; but I will 
speak to him myself." 

And accordingly that evening, when Crerard came into the 
drawing-room, his father turned to him and asked if he could 
not give Haughton some assistance with his work, as he 
found it difficult to get on as much as he wished when 
obliged to remain on the sofa. 

It seems there is some writing he wants to do," he added, 

and as I cannot have him sitting at the table to do it, he has 
been obliged to give it up. But I told him you would help 
him if he liked, as he is so anxious to lose no time." 

" Yes, of course I will," Gerard said, laying down a book 
he had just taken up to read. " Shall we begin now, Haugh- 
ton, or would you rather wait ? " 

" I don't care," returned Haughton, without looking up. 
"In fact, I don't care anything about it at all ; I would just as 
soon leave it alone. It will only bore you : you had better 
have nothing to do with it ; and it was his suggestion, not 
mine," he added in a lower voice, looking at Mr. Lewistone. 

"But why should you leave it alone? I shall like it, — 
I 've nothing else to do ; and we shan't disturb anybody." 

*^ Just as you like, then," returned Haughton with an air 
of the greatest indiflference, which had such an eflFect upon 
EUice, who had heard her father's proposal in extreme con- 
sternation, that she was afraid of her indignation being 
observed, and was obliged to make her escape from the room. 

How provoking ! how very provoking ! " she exclaimed 
to herself, as she wandered up and down one of the long 
galleries, trying in vain to recover herself and get over her 
vexation. "Now Gerard will have no time for toything. 
Oh, how could papa ask himl And Haughton! He has 
lost him his holidays, and now he is going to take up all 
his evenings ; and he looks as if he were conferring some 
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great favour on him by allowing him to help him. Oh, if I 
could only tell him what I think 1 some day, indeed, I will, — 
yes, I will, — I must And yet if. . . No, I must keep it to 
myself, I suppose. Perhaps I may only hurt Gerard if I 
speak. Well, he will not be here long, that 's one comfort ; 
but, oh dear 1 I don't know how I shall see him every day 
if he is going to behave as he has begun this evening. It is 
too bad of him. I wish we had never known him 1 how much 
happier we should be ! 
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CHAPTEB XVL 

*' The triTial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask — 
Boom to deny onrselves, — a road 
To bring us daily nearer Grod." ChrUtian Tear. 

ELLICE'S patience was often sorely tried during the 
ensuing week. Haughton^ who at first had seemed 
rather to receive her brother's proffered assistance against 
his inclination^ was not long in beginning to take it all as » 
matter of course ; and when this was the case, his old im- 
perious manner soon returned in full force, and very difficult 
did she find it to listen quietly to his cool assumption of 
authority over Gerard, and to hear him order him about and 
settle how things were to be done, without consulting his 
wishes in the least, or even thanking him for any trouble he 
took to please him. " I wish you would do this, Lewistone;" 
or, " Do get that for me, Lewistone, and don't be such an age 
about it ; " &c. &c., were speeches continually recurring ; and 
although Emma laughed, and said how very schoolboy-like 
this way of proceeding was, Ellice did not find it so easy t» 
restrain her impatience at such times, and she lived in a 
continual state of indignation and pent-up wrath in conse- 
quence. Had Haughton really forgotten all that had passed? 
It would seem so, certainly ; but whether Gerard had wis 
another thing. He never showed by word or look that he 
remembered it, but then it was often hard to find out what 
he really thought ; and the more he cared for or felt any- 
thing, the more he kept it to himself. Ellice, however, was 
not entirely deceived by his manner, and she wondered more 
and more each day how, with the consequences of Haughton^ 
revenge still resting on him, he could yet meet him in a 
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spirit so entirely free from all resentment, so forgetful of old 
wrongs. If there were any struggle to do so, she did not see 
it, and certainly no one else did. However impatient or ex- 
acting Haugh torn might be, he was always ready to do anything 
he could for him, and gave up his own wishes and pursuits 
so readily, that it was impossible to find out that it cost him 
any effort to do so. He executed all his commissions for 
him (and these were neither few nor far between), gave up 
all his leisure time to helping or amusing him, and was at 
his beck and call for everything whenever he was at home. 
Indeed, his visitor evidently considered himself injured if he 
were not in the way whenever he wanted him ; and he often 
spoke so sharply and angrily if things were not done exactly 
as he liked, that even Emma was once or twice roused to 
remonstrate, and told her brother he ought not to allow 
himself to be so put upon. He only laughed, however, and 
said it was no wonder Haughton was cross sometimes ; he 
should be so himself if he were shut up in that way, — an 
assertion the truth of which both his sisters doubted extremely. 

"Here's a letter for you, Gerard," Fanny exclaimed, 
running back into the drawing-room one evening, just after 
she and Margaret had been sent to bed. " Papa told me to 
give it you. It 's just come by the post." 

" How ridiculous, Gerard ! who is writing to you ? " said 
Emma. " Oh, I see I it 's a French post-mark. It 's from Mr. 
Harrison, of course. When is he coming home, I wonder ? " 

^' Yes ; does he say anything about returning ? " asked Lady 
Mary." 

" And what 's the news ? or is it private ? " Emma went on. 

Don't keep it all to yourself. Tell us what is in it." 

Gerard hesitated, and turned the letter over. ^' I haven't 
read it all yet. He is coming back next week. Thursday, I 
think, he says." 

" He has been away longer than he expected," remarked 
Lady Mary. " It mu^t be more than five weeks since he 
went, surely ? " 

"No, it 's just about that time now," Emma said. " Let me 
see : it was a Thursday, I think. Oh, yes 1 you 're right, 
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mamma ; it must have been five weeks the day before yester- 
day ; so it will be quite six before he gets back. Does he say 
anything about his father, Gerard ? " 
« Yes : he 's better." 

" And that 's all you mean to tell us ? Well, I call that 
very shabby of you I It looks a good long letter too for a 
man ; but if that 's all the news you can extract from it, I 
wouldn't have taken the trouble to write to you if I had been 
Mr. Harrison." 

" But you don't give him time to read it, — you talk so 
much," put in Ellice. 

" Oh I he has read as much of it as he will. I know what 
he does always when he gets a letter. He just looks at the 
first six lines, and then at the last six, and he thinks the rest 
will keep ; so he crumples it all up, and puts it in his 
pocket, and perhaps a month afterwards he remembers he 
hasn't read the middle part. Then if it isn't lost, which ten 
to one it is, he finishes reading it by degrees, and most likely 
finds some question in it which ought to have been answered 
ages before. That's the way your letters will be served, 
Ellice, when he goes to Eton." 

No, they won't : I know better." 

" Well, I never intend to write to him myself, — I think it 
would only be time thrown away ; but if you like to do so, 
and labour under the pleasant delusion that your letters are 
read, of course you can. But remember, I have given you 
fair warning ; and when he comes home at Christmas, in bliss- 
ful ignorance of everything that has happened here during 
the half year, you will know exactly how it was." 

" Well, I say, Lewistone," exclaimed Haughton impatiently, 
" are you ever going on, or do you mean to sit studying that 
letter all the evening ? If you want to learn it by heart, I '11 
put away these books, and get something else to do." 

Gerard was not reading his letter ; he was sitting with his 
eyes fixed on the envelope, as if he had forgotten where he 
was : and when Haughton spoke to him he started. 

" Yes, I am quite ready ; I had forgotten. Let me see. 
Where were we ? Oh I I know ; go on." 
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And he took up his pen, and went on writing for some 
time from the other's dictation ; but his thoughts evidently 
were not much in what he was doing, and Haughton ex- 
claimed two or three times at his stupidity. " How dense^ 
you are to-night ! " he said at last angrily. Do let me see 
what you 're about. I don't believe you know what you 're 
writing ; " and he snatched up the book as he spoke and ran 
his eye over it. " Oh, Lewistone ! what stupid mistakes ! 
Why, a baby wouldn't make such blunders. And this last 
sentence ! I told you twice how it was to be turned, and just 
look what you 've written. It 's too bad, I declare. I wish 
you wouldn't pretend to have anything to do with it. I 
would much rather you'd leave it alone altogether. It 's no 
end of trouble to correct such nonsense as you 've made of it; 
I can't think how you can be so stupid. Nobody would sup- 
pose you had a grain of sense in your head, to read this 
rubbish. What could you be thinking of," he added with a 
most indignant look. 

Gerard suppressed a yawn. " Here, give it me," he said ; 
"as it's my fault I'll make it right. You needn't trouble 
yourself about it ; it shall come out first-rate on Monday, — 
not a mistake in it." 

" Well, if you can do it then, you could have done it to- 
night. I call it most abominable carelessness," was Haugh-^ 
ton's rejoinder. " There, I 've had enough of it for one day : 
I 'm too tired to go on any longer ; so we '11 put these things 
away." 

Gerard had no objection at all to this proceeding. He 
gathered up the books they had been using, and left the 
room ; and Ellice would have liked to follow him, but she 
had no opportunity of doing so. Her mother required her 
assistance in some fancy work, which occupied her attention 
a long time, and then Emma called upon her to take part in 
some duets they had been practising together; and so the 
evening slipped away. 

The next day, however, Sunday, she had a long talk with 
her brother ; the subject being, of course, Mr. Harrison's 
letter. 
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"He wonders I've never written to him, Ellice. But I 
couldn't do it, you know. I should have felt so like a hypo- 
crite if I had. I have often thought of it, and wished I 
could, but I didn't know what to say. Well, he '11 know the 
reason soon enough now," he added rather sadly. 

Ellice was silent for a moment. " Does he mind your not 
having written ? " she asked at last. 

" No ; he only thinks I 've been idle. But there 's the 
letter. You can read it yourself, if you like." 

She took it, read it, and then returned it in silence. 
I wonder what he '11 say when he hears it all from Mr* 
Bryce ? Think I 'm good for nothing, I suppose, and have 
nothing more to do with me. Oh, Ellice ! I could as soon 
bear that my father should look coldly at me as that he 
should. It will be so very hard ! " 

" I 'm sure it will never come to that, Gerard. He will 
never be so unkind. He may be angry at first, but that will 
be all. He won't think you meant any harm; you only 
forgot." 

"Took advantage of his absence," Gerard said bitterly. 
" Yes, that 's what Mr. Bryce will say, and I must let him 
think so. Well, this time next week it will be over, that 's 
one comfort ; and anything will be better than going on in 
this way." 

Yes, indeed ; but I believe it won't be half so bad as you 
think. You see if I am not a true prophetess. But what is 
it he says about coming back by Bordeaux? Just let me see 
that part again." 

Wednesday brought Haughton's mother and sisters back to 
Ilkley, and the same evening found them at the Hall, come 
to make arrangements for his return home. Mrs. Haiighton, 
a pale, delicate-looking little woman, a great contrast to her 
son and daughters, was profuse in her acknowledgments to 
Mr. Lewistone and Lady Mary for their kindness to her 
William during her absence. " He would have been so very 
dull at home, poor boy I She did not know what he would 
have done all by bimself ; but at the Park, with so many com- 
panions, he could scarcely have felt the confinement. She 
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was very much obliged to them all for the care they had 
taken of him ; but' now, as he was so much better, there was 
no reason why they should have any more trouble. The 
best way would be for him to return home that same evening : 
his sisters would be so glad to have him back." Lady Mary, 
however, objected very strongly to this proposition; so 
strongly indeed, that Ellice, who was in the room whilst the 
discussion was going on, was very much afraid at one time 
that her mother would carry her point, and overrule Mrs. 
Haughton's scruples. Fortimately for her, it was at last de* 
cided that he should go, an announcement which she heard 
with far more pleasure than she cared to show. He had been 
in the house ten days ; but although during that time she had 
kept to her resolution of not speaking to him, and for this 
purpose had contrived never to be left alone with him, yet 
the very fact of his being there was a disagreeable restraint 
upon her, and she lived in constant fear of being in some 
way brought into such close contact, as would make it im- 
possible for her to avoid at least an exchange of words. 
This fear had been increased the last two days, by observing 
that he appeared to be on the watch for some such oppor- 
tunity. She had seen his eye on her several times, when she 
had chanced by accident to look that way ; and once she was 
sure he was on the very point of saying something, when she 
forestalled his intention by some remark to her sister, and 
then contrived to make her escape. She rejoiced now that 
all this would soon be at an end, and that she would be able 
to come and go as she liked again, without dreading an 
encounter with him, and, above all, that her patience would 
no longer be tried by watching him and her brother together. 
Every evening this had been a severe trial of her temper, 
and it had only been the wish to please Gerard which had 
made her in some degree restrain her anger ; but now it was 
to be over. He was to go, and she need never think of him 
again ; and the thought raised her spirits so much, that she 
hardly seemed like the same Ellice who had lately been 
so silent and downcast. She laughed and talked with 
Louisa and Marianne, and listened to their stories of what 
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they had done during their absence, as she would never have 
cared to do at any other time ; and of the many gay voices in 
the drawing-room that evening hers was the gayest, and her 
laugh the clearest and merriest. 

Her spirits received a check, however, at last. Mr. 
Lewistone, who had been in town that day, happened to men- 
tion that he had met Mr. Harrison. ^' Quite accidentally," 
he said ; " I passed him in the Strand, and stopped to speak 
to him, of course. He had just come up from Dover. He 
don't come to Ilkley, though, till to-morrow night —late, or 
I wanted him to dine here. He will be up on Friday, I 
suppose, instead." 

"Did you have a long talk?" the General asked; and 
then he and Mr. Lewistone went off into a conversation, of 
which Ellice heard but little : she was so engrossed in watch- 
ing her brother^ countenance. She could make out nothing 
from it, however ; and would have supposed he had missed 
hearing what her father said, had it not been for the sudden 
fit of silence which came over him when Mr. Harrison's name 
was first mentioned, and which seemed to make him forget 
that he was in the middle of a sentence to Louisa, who won- 
dered what had come to him, that he never went on with 
what he was telling her. 

" Is that Mr. Harrison they are talking about?" she said 
" I suppose you '11 be very glad to have him back again, 
— won't you?" 

She could hardly have asked a more unfortunate question, 
and what Gerard's answer was nobody knew. He murmured 
something quite unintelligible; andEmma laughed at Louisa's 
puzzled look, which seemed to inquire whether she had said 
anything very wrong. 

" No, it 's all right," she said. " He only pretends he cares 
nothing in the world about it, because he thinks it looks 
better to be indifferent ; but if you had seen him in the dole- 
fuls, as I did the day Mr. Harrison went away, you wouldn't 
have been taken in quite so easily." 

" Oh ! that 's it, is it ? I began to think I had said some- 
thing he didn't like, or else that, like William, he didn't care 
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about it one way or the other. It will make no diflference 
to you, will it ?" she said turning to her brother. 

Not it. It 's nothing to me whether he comes or goes ; 
except that Bryce has rather more to do when he 's away, and 
is more peppery in consequence. But that don't much 
matter to me now ; I shall have nothing more to do with him 
till after Easter, thank goodness." 

Oh ! that reminds me, Gerard," Emma exclaimed. 
*^ When are your six weeks up ? Surely they must be now ; 
it seems such an immense time since you had any half-holi- 
days. Are they not over yet ?" 

" No, not yet, it 's only five," Gerard answered, without 
looking up ; whilst Louisa turned to Emma and asked what 
she was talking about, and why he had lost his holidays. 

" I thought you knew it all," returned Emma. " Didn't 
you hear about some of them getting into a scrape for going 
to some place, — where was it, Gerard ? To some man's, I 
forget his name. Price's, wasn't it ? 

" Oh, yes ! to be sure. I had forgotten ; but I remember 
now, William told us something about it. There was a fine 
fuss made, and Mr. Bryce was so angry because Gerard was 
there. I know we aU laughed about it, because he keeps out of 
such things generally, and we wondered what made him think 
of going ; but William didn't seem to know much about it." 

" I 'm sorry for that," said Emma laughing ; because I 
meant to have come upon him some day for the ^hole story. 
I couldn't get it out of Gerard himself, and Ellice was im- 
practicable also, though I am sure she knew more than she 
chose to tell. What was the reason now, Ellice, that you 
were so close about it ? I should like to know uncommonly." 

" It wasn't my business, — I told you so." 
I know that, and a very circumspect answer it was. But 
I can't think why Gerard should have made such a mystery 
about it, — at least, why he should have cared so much. I 'm 
sure he has been in scrapes over and over again, and never 
thought of them any more when he was out of them. Well, 
I 'm very sorry you can't enlighten me, Haughton ; I hoped 
you could. Had you really nothing to do with it ?" 
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Haughton started. *^ I ? What do you mean ? Who told 
you I had?" 

" Nobody told me so," Emma said in some astonishment 
at his vehemence. " I was only asking you the question^ — I 
didn't know you would dislike it so much." 

He forced a laugh as he answered, " I call that rather good. 
What makes you think I disHke it ? It 's very absurd, that's 
all." 

I don't see why it 's absurd. I suppose you 're like the 
rest of the world, and can get into a scrape sometimes as well 
as anyone else. But it was your manner that made me think 
you disliked it." 

Why, what 's the matter with me ?" he asked with some 
hesitation ; whilst Marianne said, " How strange you are 
to-night, Emma ! you talk as if he had really had something 
to do with it. Of course he hadn't. He 's only surprised at 
your fancying such a thing. As if it were at all likely he 
would have gone there I " • 

"Why not? I don't think there was anything so very 
dreadful in it ; and if Gerard went, I thought he might have 
gone too. I only asked him in fun, but he has not answered 
me yet, — a circumstance which looks rather suspicious. I 
shall begin to think he really was there," she added, looking 
at him with a smile. She spoke lightly ; and if they had 
been alone Haughton could have laughed off her remarks 
easily enough, but with Gerard and Ellice sitting by this 
was impossible. The General was looking at him, too, and 
seemed to be taking in all that was going on. He coloured 
deeply, therefore, and was silent, much to Emma's amuse* 
ment, who attributed his embarrassment to dislike at being 
suspected ; but her words had been uttered carelessly, and she 
had no idea that they came so near the truth. If she had, 
she certainly would have thought twice before venturing upon 
any more joking ; but the love of teasing was a propensity 
very strongly developed in her, and she could not resist such 
an opportunity as the present. 

" I declare he looks most delightfully guilty. It is a case 
of concealed crime, you may all be sure. But murder will 
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out, and he is betrajdng himself. Gerard, you shall turn 
Queen's evidence and convict him ; I believe you could if you 
liked. What do you say ? Will you betray him ? Or perhaps 
he '11 plead guilty, and save any further trouble. That would 
be the best way. Come, Haughton, make your confession, 
won't you?" 

Certainly I shall not," was the hasty answer. " Lewistone 
can do what he pleases, but I have nothing at all to say about 
it." He spoke in tones of ill-suppressed anger and defiance, 
and Emma perceived that something was wrong, and that she 
had gone too far. His confusion, indeed, was so evident that 
in another moment it could not have escaped the notice of 
anyone in the room during the awkward pause that followed 
his last speech ; but fortunately for him Gerard came to his 
assistance. 

Emma, I can't think how you can be so foolish. Don't 
you see he thinks you are in earnest ? . If you want to tease 
anyone you had better tease me, because I 'm used to it and 
don't hear half you say ; but it 's ridiculous to talk like that 
to anybody who don't know you." 

" I 'm very sorry ; I didn't know he would take it in that 
way," Emma began, looking very penitent. 

" Oh, well ! never mind the excuses," said Gerard hastily ; 

he '11 let you off those. He has heard quite enough about 
it, and I 'm siure I have. You seem to forget that it can't be 
at all pleasant to me to hear you going on like that about one 
of my scrapes." 

" Nonsense, Gerard, I know you better. You never care 
for such things." 

" I thought you said before that I did." 

" That was at first, not now. I daresay you 've never thought 
of it from that day to this, except on Thursdays and Saturdays, 
when you can't help it. You know what fault Mr. Harrison 
always used to find with you, because you never remembered 
anything of that sort." 

Gerard made no answer to this ; he got up. ^' Where is 
my ^Longfellow,' Emma?" he said. "You took it the 
other day, and I 've never seen it since. But Louisa has just 
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been asking for it, so perhaps you can tell me where you 
have put it." 

" It's not very far : you'll find it in the book-case behind 
you, on the lowest shelf. What do you want it for, Louisa? " 
And whilst a discussion went on between the girls on the 
merits of ' Longfellow,' Gerard took the opportunity, when 
searching for the missing book, to say in a low voice to 
Haughton, "Emma knovrs nothing in the world about it; 
she was only talking nonsense. But don't let them all &ncy 
there 's anything wrong by looking like that." 

He did not wait for an answer, but returned to the table, 
and so much talking went on afterwards that Haughton had 
plenty of time to recover himself and resume his usual 
manner ; and although he was perhaps rather quieter than 
before, there was no other difference to be noticed in him. 
Emma made it up with him evidently during a few minutes' 
conversation they had together towards the end of the even- 
ing ; but how she managed it EUice did not hear and did not 
care to inquire. She was only intent now upon avoiding any 
parting words herself ; and when the carriage was announced 
she ran upstairs with Louisa and Marianne, under pretence 
of helping them to put on their things, and stayed there so 
long chatting that Miss Evans came at last to hasten their 
movements. 

" Grood-bye, dear," Marianne said as they stood in the hall 
together, whilst her mother was pouring out her last acknow- 
ledgments. " Good-bye, dear, and I hope you will come and 
see us soon. Can't you spend a day with us at Easter ? You 
are going to have some holidays, are you not ? " 

" Yes, I believe so ; but I don't know about spending a 
day at Ilkley. I 'm not the person to settle that ; you must 
ask mamma." 

" Oh, well ! we '11 manage it then. I should like it so 
much. There, I must go now ; mamma is calling me, and 
William is waiting to speak to you, too ; " and she ran off to 
the carriage. EUice turned away ; but seeing that Haughton 
was engaged at that moment with her sister, she retraced her 
steps hastily and shook hands with his mother, and then, say- 
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ing something about the cold, she was making her retreat 
into the drawing-room, when she was stopped by Emma. 

" Here, Ellice ! where are you going ? You have not said 
good-bye to Haughton yet. Don't you see he is waiting ? " 

Poor Ellice! the very last minute that it should have 
come to this I But there was no escape ; for her father and 
uncle were both standing there, and she could not leave the 
hall without passing them. She could not pretend, too, not 
to have heard, for her father repeated Emma's words, and 
looked surprised at her hesitation. With face and neck 
flushing crimson, therefore, she advanced, and, without a 
word, held out her hand. He did the same, in silence too, 
and then turning away once more she hurried from the hall, 
and, rushing upstairs, took refuge in her own room, where 
Emma found her shortly afterwards giving way to a passionate 
burst of tears, mingled with exclamations of dislike and 
anger. 

" How could you say that, Emma ? If you hadn't stopped 
me I could have got away. I. didn't want to have any- 
thing to do with him ; you might have seen that. It was 
unkind of you, very unkind," she exclaimed, with another 
fierce burst of passion. 

Her sister looked astonished. "I don't know what you 
mean even. I thought you had forgotten, and that was why 
I called you ; but if you really meant to go without sajdng a 
word to him, I think you were very rude. I had no idea you 
were doing it on purpose, though ; and if . . • " 

" I don't care ; I can't bear him. I dislike him more and 
more every day, and I don't mind if I am rude to him." 

Why ! what has he done ? Have you been quarrelling 
again, or what is it ? How can you be so excessively silly, 
EUice?" 

You may say what you like. I don't care who knows 
that I hate him. He knows it himself, that 's one good thing. 
But he "s gone now. I shall have nothing more to do with 
him, and I didn't speak to him to-night ; no, I didn't speak." 
She lowered her voice at the last words, as if saying them to 
herseK; but Emma overheard them. 
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" Have you taken a vow of silence ? " she asked, seemingly 
very much entertained ; " because, if so, you will find it rather 
difficult to keep, I 'm afraid. And when did you begin, too? 
Was it this evening ? " 

But Ellice took refuge in silence, and not another word 
could Emma get from her on the subject. 



" Mr. Harrison is here, Gerard," Ellice said, stealing into 
her brother's room just before dinuer on the Friday evening. 
^' Have you seen him yet ? " 

" Not here. He spoke to me this morning before school." 

" Did he ? What did he say to you ? " 

^' Oh, not much I there was no time. He told me he was 
coming up here, though." 

" Nothing about your not writing ? " 

" No ; that 's to come. But he '11 set me down as la^y, I 
suppose. He won't think much of that. I wish there were 
nothing more." 

" So do I ; but it isn't your fault. You can't help it." 
Not now, perhaps ; but I might have helped it, if I had 
. . . But there 's the bell ! " and he got up slowly. I won- 
der whether he and Mr. Bryce have been talking together 
since the morning. I daresay they have. They 've had plenty 
of time." 

Ellice looked aghast at the supposition. " But, no," she 
said ; " it isn't likely. And do you know, I think Mr. Bryce 
has very probably forgotten all about it ; it was so long ago. 
Oh, Gerard, I 'm sure you needn't trouble yourself." ' 

He made no answer and left the room, whilst she remained 
for a few minutes sitting over the fire, thoughtfully stirring 
up the wood-embers, and watching the little blazes of light as 
they flickered on the walls and ceiling. But remembering at 
last that there was an exercise to be finished before she could 
dress for the evening, and that consequently she had no time 
to spare, she gave up her meditations, which certainly were 
not very pleasant, and returned to the school-room. A repri- 
mand from Miss Evans awaited her there for having absented 
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herself without leave ; and this, joined to wandering thoughts, 
which would come in all possible shapes instead of the 
Grerman words and ideas she wanted, made her so late that, 
by the time she had done, she found the others were tired of 
waiting for her, and had all gone down into the drawing- 
room. There when she went in she found the whole party 
assembled. Fanny and Madge in their glory, besieging Mr. 
Harrison with questions, and he amusing them with droll 
stories, which kept them in constant bursts of merriment. It 
was with some difficulty he could extricate himself from them 
and come forward to meet Ellice, who quite forgot for the 
moment, in the pleasure of seeing him again, that there was 
anything which had made her look forward to his return with 
another feeling not quite so unmingled with satisfaction. 
She remembered it, however, the next minute, and turned to 
look for Gerard ; but he was leaving the room, and did not 
see her anxious glance. That Mr. Harrison knew nothing as 
yet, though, she saw from his manner, which was the same as 
usual, unless, indeed, he had heard, but thought nothing of it. 
How she wished this might be the case ! that Mr. Bryce might 
not have represented the affair as he had at first taken it ! 
There hardly seemed a chance of this, however ; and she sat 
speculating on what he would •say when told of what had 
passed ; until Fanny called her attention to something he was 
saying, and then she roused herself and took her part in the 
conversation which was going on, and which lasted, without 
pause or intermission, as long as the two children remained 
in the room. When they were gone, indeed, it went on, but 
not quite so noisily ; and she became so much interested in 
hearing Mr. Harrison's descriptions of Pau and French life, 
that she hardly noticed her brother's absence, which was pro- 
longed very much beyond his accustomed time. He came 
back at last, but did not seem inclined to join in what was 
going on; and when spoken to, only returned short and 
absent answers, in a way so very different to his usual eager, 
animated manner,* that Ellice saw Mr. Harrison's eyes fixed 
upon him two or three times in surprise at the change which 
had taken place during his absence. 
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" WTiat is the matter with Gerard ? " she overheard him 
saying to Mr. Lewistone rather later in the evening, when 
her brother had left the rest of the party, and had gone ofif 
to the other end of the room. " What is the matter with 
Gerard ? He is not well, is he ? " 

^' Well I yes, of course he is I Why, what do you think is 
the matter with him ? He don't look ill, does he ? I have 
never noticed it and Mr. Lewistone turned round anxiously 
and raised his glass to his eye. 

" Here, Gerard ; Mr. Harrison is asking if you are ill. Is 
there anything I have not heard of, or what is it ? ' You have 
not told me you were not well." 

" I," said Gerard looking up. " I 'm quite well, thank you. 
Why should you think I'm not?" and then meeting Mr. 
Harrison's inquiring glance, he turned away again, and seemed 
once more engrossed in his book, apparently only anxious to 
escape further remark and inquiry. 

" I thought it would have been strange if I had not noticed 
he was not well," his father said, letting his glass fall again ; 
" but I have been away so much lately, it was just possible 
I might not have seen it. What made you think, though, 
there was anything the matter with him ? " 

" Only his silence ; it 's not like him to be so very quiet." 

"I suppose he has got hold of something there that 
interests him," was the answer ; and Mr. Harrison said no 
more, but EUice fancied that for the rest of the evening he 
looked very grave. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

" Till, left awhile with Thee alone, 
The wilful heart be fain to own 
That He, by whom our bright hours shone, 
Our darkness best may rule." Christian Year. 

HALLO, Lewistone ! there you are at last 1 I Ve been 
watching for you ever so long. Mr. Harrison told me 
to tell you he wanted you when you came out. What 's in the 
wind ? Not any row again, eh ? " 
"Not that I know of." 

" Oh, that 's all right, then 1 " and Smythe looked very much 
relieved. I thought it would be rather hard if you were in 
another before you've got clear of the last. I wonder how 
long he '11 keep you : if I knew I 'd wait a little." 

" Better not," was Gerard's rejoinder. " I may be ever so 
long, and you have to be at Maxwell's at half-past, haven't 

you?" 

Smythe said " Yes ; " and after waiting a minute or two 
for a few more words, he ran oflf. 

It was Saturday afternoon, a raw cold day, and the play- 
ground was nearly deserted, except by the boarders of the 
school, some of whom were still keeping up indefatigable 
games at leap-frog and football, but most of them stood about 
in small groups in the cloisters which ran round two sides of 
the buildings, or sauntered up and down under the lime-trees 
which bordered the outer wall. It was not a very cheerful 
scene altogether ; and so Gerard thought as he stood for a 
minute looking on, and listened to the low moaning of the 
wind through the old stone arches, and the rustling of the 
still cilmost leafless boughs overhead. At any other time 
perhaps he would hardly have noticed these things, — certainly 
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not to connect any thought of gloom with them ; but just now 
they seemed to accord only too well with his own feelings, 
and it was with something like a sigh that he turned away at 
last, and slowly crossed the play-ground to the head-master's 
house. 

Mr. Harrison in ? Yes, I believe so," was the answer 
of the rather grim-looking old servant who opened the door, 
her features relaxing considerably as she ascertained who the 
intruder was. 

" All right, he knows I 'm coming; " and Gerard went up 
the stone stairs three steps at a time, and had reached the 
top before the servant could look round. When there, how- 
ever, he stopped and paused for a moment. He felt that he 
would almost as soon have walked into a lion's den at once 
as into that room at the further end of the passage ; and as to 
what might, or rather muaty be coming, he did not dare to 
think of it. " It was no use to wait, though : he must go some 
time ; better go at once and get it over," he thought, after 
standing still a minute or two ; so, feeling very miserable and 
sick at heart, he walked down the loug passage and gave a 
hasty knock at the door. 

" Come in," was the answer ; and pushing open the door he 
went into the room. 

" Oh, Gerard ! is that you ? " Mr. Harrison said, looking up 
from a letter he was writing ; " I did not know it was so late. 
You won't mind waiting a few minutes, though, I daresay, 
whilst I am finishing ; I won't keep you long. There 's a num- 
ber of * Fraser ' there, by-the-bye, that you will like to look 
at if you have not seen it. What did I do with it, I wonder ? " 
He hunted up the missing book from amongst a number of 
miscellaneous papers and magazines, and then returned to his 
writing, whilst Gerard retreated to one of the windows and 
stood there turning over the leaves of his * Fraser,' but taking 
in very little of the sense of what he was looking at. He 
wished he had come a little later that he might not have been 
obliged to wait those few minutes even: he would much 
rather have had it all over at once, he thought, whatever it 
was, for he began now to doubt whether it really had anyt 
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thing to do with Price's aflfair. Mr. Harrison's manner cer- 
tainly did not seem to imply that a lecture was impending, 
nor did his face wear the expression which he had learned to 
associate with his own misdeeds ; but still he should like to 
have been sure. Perhaps, after all, Mr. Bryce might not 
have spoken. As EUice had suggested, it was so long ago he 
might have forgotten ; but then, if it were not that, what had 
he been sent for ? Not long before he could have called to 
mind a whole list of scrapes got into from mere carelessness 
and inattention alone, but lately he had been so quiet that he 
could think of none. He gave up trying to conjectm-e at 
last, and waited in suspense until the letters were finished, 
and the servant had been nmg for to take them to the post 
Then he laid down his book and came up to the table. 

" Well, G-erard," Mr. Harrison said planting himself on the 
hearth-rug, with his back to the fire, " I want to know what 
you have been doing lately, and how you have got on the last 
six weeks. It seems a very long time since we had a talk 
together ; for I don't call last night anything," he added with 
a smile : " you hardly said a word to me then." 

Gerard's colour rose at this remark, and at the thought that 
some inquiry was coming as to the cause of his silence, but 
he was mistaken. Mr. Harrison said nothing more about it, 
and only went on to ask about his places in the school and 
other things connected with what his form was doing ; until 
by degrees he resumed more of his natural manner, and even 
forgot at last that this was the meeting he had so long been 
looking forward to with dread. 

" It never seemed right when you were away, sir," he ex- 
claimed after some time, almost without thinking of what he 
was saying. "I am so very glad you're come back. . ." 
He stopped suddenly, and his face once more lost its bright 
expression, as a crowd of bitter memories came over him. 
Mr. Harrison noticed the change. 

" I think you don't quite know your own mind," he said 
half smiling. And certainly if any one had asked me yes- 
terday, I should have said you were not glad to see me ; but 
perhaps I was mistaken." He was silent for a minute, and 
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then said gravely, "And now, Gerard, I want to ask you 
about this business at Price's. How came you to be mixed 
up in it ? " 

Gerard started. He had hardly expected the question to 
be put so directly to him. 

" Oh, sir ! you know it then ? Mr. Bryce has told you 
about it ? " 

" Yes ; I have heard something of it from him ; but I should 
like to hear what you have to tell me." 

" I can tell you nothing, sir. It's all true, — I was there. 
I know you will think me very wrong, but I can't help it. I 
can tell nothing more." He spoke in a low but decided tone, 
and Mr. Harrison looked at him in some surprise. 

" Am I to understand, then, that what Mr. Bryce told me 
was true, and that you really took advantage of my absence 
to go there ? " 

" Oh no, no 1 Oh, Mr. Harrison, you won't think that of 
me ! I know they said so, but you won't believe it ! How 
could I stand here now and look you in the face if I bad done 
such a thing as that ? " and there was no mistaking the clear 
light of truth in those dark eyes. " No, I was wrong perhaps, 
though I didn't think it at the time ; but never so wrong as 
that. You don't believe it of me, do you ? And yet," he 
added sorrowfully, " you must believe anything you like ; I 
can tell you nothing else." 

" But what do you mean by saying you did not think it 
wrong at the time ? " Mr. Harrison asked. " I don't under- 
stand you. You knew of the orders against going there ? " 

" Yes, I know I did. I only meant that I didn't mean 
anything wrong when I went. But that 's just what I cant 
tell you, only if you would believe that I never thought of 
your being away I I should have done just the same if you 
had been here. I meant to do right, but I got wrong, as I 
always do. So now, if you will, say anything you think about 
it. I would rather you did ; but don't believe I wanted to 
deceive you. I couldn't bear you to think that." 

Mr. Harrison could hardly restrain a smile at the rather 
incoherent vehemence of this speech ; but a new light had 
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been thrown upon the aflfair by those last few words ; and 
although very far from knowing the whole truth, he yet 
partly guessed how matters stood, and respected Gerard's 
sense of honour too much to question him any further. 

" I don't wish to say anything about it," he answered ; 

Mr. Bryce has done that, and the thing is over now. But 
even if it were not, I am not sure that I should feel inclined 
to blame you after what you have just told me." 

" Told you I " Gerard repeated. " Oh, no ! I hope not 
What did I tell you ? I never meant to say a word about it." 

" Didn't you tell me that you had no wrong intention in 
going there ? And I think you told me I might believe what 
I liked about it, so I suppose you won't mind my believing 
what you tell me. You have never given me reason to doubt 
your word, Gerard, — quite the contrary; and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that I would take it any day, however much 
facts might seem to tell against you. It would be rather 
hard, my boy, if, aft;er knowing you all these years, I were to 
begin now to doubt you. So if you would rather not tell me 
any more I shall certainly not ask you to do so." 

" Oh, Mr. Harrison, thank you ! " was all Gerard could say ; 
but the tone in which those few words were uttered told how 
much he felt the confidence reposed in him. don't 
mean," he added, " that I would rather not tell you, because 
there is nothing I should like better ; only I don't think I 
ought. But are you really satisfied ? " 

Quite so," was the answer. " I don't say that as your 
master I should be, because I should not think it fair towards 
others to admit of half explanations ; but it is quite a different 
thing now when I am only hearing you as a friend, and as 
such I trust you implicitly ; and if you tell me your intentions 
were not wrong, I will take your word for it, without wishing 
to hear any more. But, mind, I don't say you were right, 
although you may not have meant to do wrong. When a 
duty lies plain before us it ought always to be done, even if 
we think there can be no harm in going another way ; and I 
often wish, Gerard, that you would give yourself more time 
to make sure that a thing is right before you set about it. 
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You knew it was against rules to go to that place ; there 
was hardly anything, therefore, that could have justified 
your going. And it is often so. You are so eager to help 
others, or to do something which perhaps is very right and 
proper in itself, that you forget there may be two ways of 
setting to work, and then you get yourself all wrong, as you 
caU it. But I don't want to blame you now. If you were 
mistaken you have been punished enough, and I only say 
anything about it because I should be so glad for you to 
learn a little more carefulness. If you live you are likely 
some day to have a great deal of responsibility thrown upon 
you, and it would be dreadful then to think that, with the best 
intentions, you were yet doing harm where you meant to do 
good, and very Hkely influencing others wrongly only because 
you yourself were neglecting known duties for some that you 
were not sure of." 

" Oh, Mr. Harrison, I wish you wouldn't talk of that ! I 
don't like to think of it. I shall never do half I ought, I 
know, and yet I can't get rid of it all. But surely if people 
Tifiean to do right, and yet get wrong, they can't help it 
always. They won't have to answer for it, at least not as if 
they never tried to do right." 

" Perhaps not. Everyone is mistaken at times ; but that 
is very different from going wrong, because you rush into a 
thing without staying to consider how it ought to be done, or 
even whether it ought to be done at all. And if you don't 
begin now, whilst you are young, to try and find out the best 
way of doing things, you will find yourself some day with a 
whole load of responsibilities and duties thrown upon you, for 
which you are quite unfitted, but which you will have to give 
account for as talents that have been intrusted to you." 

Gerard was silent ; but presently he said, I think, after 
all, it was a good thing that you happened to be away these 
last few weeks, though it has been such a wretched time for 
me. After what Mr. Bryce said, you don't know, sir, how I 
dreaded seeing you. I thought you were sure to take it all 
as he did. I had no idea you would be so kind about it, and 
I fancied you would think so badly of me, that I almost wished 
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never to see you again. I 'm sure you must have thought me 
very strange last night ; but I couldn't help it. I cmdd/rCt 
speak to you as I should have done if it hadn't been for 
this; and I suppose^ you saw that I wasn't the same as 
usual?" 

Mr. Harrison smiled. "Yes; it did not require much 
penetration to see that. You are a bad dissembler, Gerard, 
and I was sure there was something wrong before you had 
said half-a-dozen words to me in the morning ; but I was too 
busy to think much more about it until I saw you again in 
the evening. But why did you say it was a good thing I was 
away so long ? " 

" Because," Gerard said rather hesitatingly, " it made me 
think of things which I very often forget. I don't mean, sir, 
that your being away did exactly, but the thing altogether. 
You see if I had got out of it sooner, I should very likely 
never have thought of it again ; but now, being obliged to 
remember, it was different, and things came into my head 
which I know I ought to think of, but somehow I don't." 

" The right use of trouble, isn't that ? " Mr. Harrison said. 
" And I think, Gerard, you will find that if you have really 
been using your Lent in this way, your Easter will be all the 
brighter for it. But I won't keep you any longer now : it is 
getting late, and you ought to be at home. I didn't like, 
though, to see you looking as you did last night, so I thought 
it best to clear it up at once if we could. We have not done 
that exactly; but I suppose it will do as well the way we have 
settled it,— won't it?" 

" If you are satisfied," Gerard said still rather doubtfully. 
" But ... I can hardly tell how you are." 

" Well, never mind how it is, but set your mind at rest by 
knowing that I am, and then we may forget the thing alto- 
gether. I wish I could have asked you to stay with me this 
evening; but I am going out. Can you come to-morrow, 
though ? I shall be up at Borrow in tibe afternoon to help 
Mr. Marsham, and we can walk back together, and then you 
will stay as long as you can." 

Yes, sir, thank you. I '11 be sure and come ; and there are 
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lots of things, too, that I want to tell you. I shall be so glad 
to have a jolly long talk." 

" Grerard, how late you are to-night ! Where have you 
been ? " He was sitting on the stairs unlacing his boots as 
Ellice came into the hall that evening. " Oh, how glad I 
shall be when our old Saturdays come backl There has 
been no fun in these stupid days lately. They are nearly 
at an end now, though, and that's a comfort. Next week! 
But how wet you are 1 Is it raining ? " 

" Yes, hard ; I 'm wet through and through." 

" Are you ? What a pity 1 But where have you been all 
this time ? You have not told me yet." 

"With Mr. Harrison."* 

" Oh, Gerard I" 

" Yes ; and it 's all right ; " and he kicked oflf first one boot 
and then the other as he spoke; and then looking up, — "He 
was so very kind about it, — you don't know, Ellice." 

But really ! " she exclaimed. " Is it really all right ? I 
can scarcely believe it. But there, you see I Didn't I tell you 
how it would be. Oh, Gerard ! how glad I am. And I was 
right, wasn't I ? I said it would turn out better than you 
thought." 

" I know you did ; but I don't think you believed what you 
said. You 've let it out now ; you hadn't much faith in your 
own prophecy. I saw how it was all the time, though." 

Well, but tell me about it, Gerard. As it is right now, 
it don't matter whether I believed it or not. Tell me how it 
happened. Does he know about Willie and Haughton ? Oh, 
I hope he does ! about Haughton, I mean ; I should be so 
pleased ! You 're not going to tell me that he don't, surely ! 
I hoped so much it would all come out I " 

How can you talk in that way, Ellice ! Of course he don't 
know. There is nobody to tell him, and I 'm sure I don't 
want him to hear of it now. It would do no good, and it 's 
much better as it is. I shouldn't like anyone else to get into 
a scrape about it. It would spoil all my pleasure, when I 'm 
just out of it myself." 
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Ellice looked extremely disappointed. I don't call that 
all right, then," she said. " I was in hopes it would all have 
come out, and that Mr, Harrison would have heard how 
shamefully Haughton behaved. Isn't that to be known ? It 
won't be fair if it isn't, I declare. I never thought of anything 
else. I thought it would come out,*tod Haughton be pim- 
ished as he deserves. And now you say you don't want it to 
be known. Oh, Gerard, how can you ! It 's only what he 
deserves, and if it isn't I shall never feel that things are fair 
and just, as they ought to be. Why is he to get oflf in that 
way ? It isn't right. I 'm very sorry." 

" I thought you would be glad that it was all right for me, 
Ellice. What does it signify about the rest?" 

"So I am glad, very, very glad. You don't know how 
happy it makes me ..." 

" And yet you say you 're sorry," interrupted Gerard. 

" You don't understand. I 'm glad about you ; and if you 
are satisfied, I 'U try and be so too. But it 's about Haughton 
that I 'm so vexed : I don't call it just. He does wrong, and 
nobody knows anything about it, and he gets all the credit 
for being everything that 's good ; and you, who don't mean 
to do any harm, get blamed and punished, and he sets him- 
self up above you, and pretends to be a great deal better ; 
and then, after all, it ip never made right. Why did you 
help him out of it the other evening? If you had said 
nothing then I believe Uncle Gordon would have found it 
all out, and then he would have been exposed, as he ought 
to be. Do you mean, now, that this is the last of it ?" 

" I hope so, I 'm sure," Gerard answered with a laugh ; 
"I don't want to hear any more about it. And as for 
Haughton, I daresay he would be glad enough if it had 
never happened. People don't go on bearing malice for 
ever ; and he has had his turn now, so perhaps he will be 
satisfied, and we shall be friends for the future." 

" Satisfied ! very likely, just now ; but if you mean he 's 
sorry, I know better, — he is not. He would never have gone 
on as he did when he was here if he cared even a little for it. 
But he don't, — I'm forgetting my promise, though, Gerard. 
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You won't mind it jugt this once, will you? I couldn't help 
saying what I thought about it, because I did so hope things 
would all have been made straight and fair; but now I won't 
45ay another word, though I can't promise to forget. I can't 
-do that yet — I'm afraid I never shall; but you shant 
Tiear of it, at any rate. •And now tell me what Mr. Harrison 
said : he don't believe what Mr. Bryce told him, I suppose ?" 

" Not about my going because he was away. Of courBe 
be knew it was true enough that I was there, and he asked 
nae how it was I went at all." 

" And what did you tell him ?" 
I said I couldn't tell him anything about it ; but that I 
hadn't meant any harm by going." 

« Well?" 

**He said, as I knew it was against rules, he thought 
nothing, — no, hardly anything, — ought to have taken me 
there." 

" And so, after all, he blamed you as much as everyoDe 
else has done. Well, I call that very hard, Gterard." 

" I don't, because, of course, he didn't know how it all 
was ; and he said, too, that he would believe anything I told 
him, and that, though I couldn't explain it, yet, as I said I 
hadn't been there for any harm, he would take my word for 
it, and not want to know any more. I call that enough, 
don't you?" 

"Yes," EUice said, trying very hard to look and feel 
satisfied, but in reality woefully disappointed. It was hard 
and unjust, she thought, that her brother should be so mis- 
judged, and have no opportunity of clearing himself. The 
thing would be forgotten, or, if remembered, it would be 
remembered against him ; and she might never say a word 
about it, or explain how it really was. If it had been for a 
month, a year, or any given time, that she was to keep 
silence, she would not have felt it so hard, — but always! 
" It was too bad," she said to herself ; " it was very, very 
imfair that things should never be made straight ; " and she 
could not at all enter into Gerard's willingness to let them 
i-emain as they were, and rest satisfied without any further 
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explanation. So engrossed was she with these thoughts that 
she scarcely heard the remainder of what he was telling her, 
and only caught the words at last, " So now you won't mind 
it, will you?" 

" What won't she mind ?" asked a voice behind them, and 
Emma came out from the school-room passage. *^ And what 
a very public place you have chosen, too, for your secrets ! 
But, Gerard, you will be late for dinner if you don't mind ; 
the bell will ring in a minute. Yes, there it is 1 I said so ; 
and there is papa calling you !" 

He started up and disappeared in a moment, and Emma 
ran upstairs after him ; but EUice still lingered, leaning over 
the bannisters in a very doubtftd mood, and imcertain 
whether pleasure or disappointment were the feeling upper- 
most in her mind. One thing, however, she did know, and 
that was that she must not damp her brother's pleasure by 
letting him think she was vexed, nor must she again forget 
her promise to him to let by-gones be by-gones. As for for- 
getting herself what had passed, that was impossible, — even 
if she did at other times, she was sure she could never meet 
Haughton without all old memories coming back ; and to 
forgive, she thought, would be even more impossible than to 
forget, — unless, indeed, he altered very much ; and that was 
hardly likely. She did not know then that in herself almost 
as great a change was necessary, nor that a day was coming 
when she would feel that the pardon needed to set her free 
from so many sins and frailties of her own would never be 
granted until she had learned, in some degree at least, to 
enter into the spirit of those words, " I say not unto thee, 
until seven times, but until seventy times seven." 
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" Old times I old times I the gay old times, 

When I was young and free, 
And heard the merry Easter chimes 

Under the willow tree. 
My Sunday palm beside me laid, 

My cross upon my hand, 
A heart at rest within my breast, 

And sunshine on the land." 

EASTEE came. A bright spring day the Sunday was, 
bringing to those whose hearts were turned to such 
things many bright hopes and glorious promises, of which 
the outward aspect and sunny loveliness of all around seemed 
only a fitting type and emblem. EUice could hardly enter 
into the best and highest thoughts of that great feast-day, 
but she did enjoy it to a certain extent. The walk to and 
from church was so delightful in that beautiful weather, and 
still more delightful was a long talk she had with her brother, 
when sauntering up and down the beech-avenue after their 
return from the afternoon service, when his eager words and 
earnest longings most unconsciously inspired her with some- 
thing of his own feelings, and gave her an insight into a 
world of purer and better imaginings than belonged to her 
daily dreams. 

The week that followed, too, was one of perfect enjoyment 
to her. It was a holiday to begin with, and would have been 
duly appreciated on that account >alone, if for no other; 
but there were circumstances which rendered it still more 
pleasant. Miss Evans, who very seldom left the Park except 
for the Midsummer holidays, wished this Easter to visit some 
friends in London, and accordingly went up to town for a few 
dajs, accompanied by Emma, who had been asked to stay 
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with some cousins there ; and EUice was therefore left en- 
tirely to her own devices, — an opportunity of which she 
availed herself to be with Gerard constantly. All day long 
they were together; and as most of the Ilkley boys were 
away/there was no one to interrupt her pleasure. It was 
a time of wild deUght, the only drawback to it being the 
thought that it could not last for ever. But she made the 
most of it whilst it did last ; and never was anything more 
charming than the life of liberty she led during that one 
week. Spring weather had set in, mild and sunny, although 
interspersed with occasional showers, and one or two windy 
days. Clouds or sunshine, however, made but little diflference 
to her ; and every morning regularly found her ready, the 
moment breakfast was over, to make her escape into the 
open air with her brother, and very seldom did they return 
to the house until obliged to do so. Certainly no place could 
be pleasanter for long rambles than Lewistone Park; and 
fond as Ellice always had been of her home, and lovely as 
she thought it, never had it looked more beautiful than it 
did that spring. The young woods were bursting into 
leaf, and the ground was bright with the early flowers, 
whilst the air rang with the songs of a thousand birds, and 
warm breezes came breathing from the south. Up and down 
over sunny slopes she went with Gerard, or into woods where 
the great forest trees grew thick and close together, and the 
grass was long and dank, — where the deer, startled from 
their covert, bounded from them as they passed, and the 
frightened hare or rabbit scampered across their path; or, 
fiurther stiU, they went into the dark pine woods, where they 
would linger by the hour together, listening to the winds as 
they came whispering through the tall tree-tops, or watching 
the simlight glancing in little patches on the ground. And 
if some shower came on then, nothing, they thought, was 
pleasanter than to hear the pattering of the rain upon the 
boughs above, and see it come down fast and thick on the 
open ground beyond, whilst they stood dry and sheltered 
under those wide-spreading branches. And when the sun 
came out again, how beautiful the sky looked, with its 
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groundwork of deep blue and the white fleecy clouds that 
floated over it I How beautiful, too, the river was at such 
times I Almost as blue as the sky itself, and reflecting on 
its surface the lights and shadows from above, it was very 
different now to the dark stream which since the winter had 
haunted EUice's dreams. Its banks were green once more, 
and the trees which hung over it were putting forth their 
leaves, and lazily dipped their heavy boughs in the calm, still 
water. For the first time since Willie's accident they bent 
their steps to the Shooter's Pool, and Ellice stood again 
where she had stood that day, and tried to picture the scene 
as it had then lain before her. It was not an easy thing to 
do, — everything was so changed; but she remembered well the 
miserable feelings of fear and despair with which she had 
watched that struggle for life, and it was with a sigh of 
relief and thankfulness that she turned away now and joined 
her brother, who was standing at a little distance from her, 
looking down into the water*. 

A water-rat 1 " he said as she came up ; such a mon- 
ster 1 There, on that bough I Do you see him ?" 

" Yes," she answered peering cautiously over ; but mind 
what you're doing, Gerard 1 Suppose you were to slip! 
It 's so deep there." 

"No fear! Besides, it would only be a cold bath if I 
did." 

" It mightn't have been only that in the winter. I wish 
you would take care ; I 'm so frightened I" 

" That was very different. Look how smooth the water is 
now. And I could have got back easily then if it hadn't 
been for Marsham. Do you see that tree, Ellice ? I was 
thinking of all that just now. There's the very hough 
where we were hanging ! " And he stood with his eyes fixed 
on the opposite side of the stream, whilst his sister watched 
him in silence. 

How strange it seems now !" she said after a pause ; " I 
can hardly believe it ever happened. What a horrible time 
it was ! And so long, too ! I can't fancy it was all done in 
a few minutes : it was like hours to me." 
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" Yes ; and what strange thoughts one has at such times ! 
I think everything I ever did came back then, — things that 
I had forgotten altogether, and words that I had said. Oh, 
I can't tell you how I wished I could unsay and imdo them 
all I I thought if I only had another chance, and could 
begin again, I would take so much more care. It didn't 
seem then as if there were a chance ; but now, you see, I 've 
had it, and yet . . . He stopped ; and there was some- 
thing in his face which checked the words that rose to Ellice's 
lips. She only put her arm in his, and drew closer to his 
side. 

" It don't look so dreary now as it did then," she said at 
last, anxious to divert his thoughts. " I thought I should 
never be able to come down here again ; but it really is very 
pretty, and it isn't at all like the same place, too ; so that I 
don't mind it so much. What a long time it is, though, 
since I have seen anything of Willie 1 — to speak to, I mean. 
Of course I see him in church on Sunday, but I never catch 
a glimpse of him on other days by any chance. Does he 
keep out of your way, too ?" 

" I don't know about his keeping out of my way, but it 's 
some time since I spoke to him. I can't tell how it is, — I 
scarcely ever see him now. I wonder whether it really is 
so." 

"Eeally is how?" 

*^Why, that he is keeping out of my way! I never 
thought of it before. I don't know why he should, though : 
he might know me better than that." 

" I 'm sure I should if I were in his place," Ellice answered. 

I can quite understand his not liking to speak to you. It 's 
better than . . . than . . . ." 

" I 'U hunt him up," Gerard went on, not noticing her 
hesitation. " Fancy his thinking I should say anything to 
him ! But I '11 make it right. I wonder how it was I never 
thought it might be so. Poor Marsham I How absurd of 
him I" 

" And hasn't he really spoken to you since then ?" 

" What ! since that day at Price's ? Oh, yes ! sometimes in 
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the play-ground, but not much at other times. Perhaps that's 
been my fault, though ; I 've been so late on half-holidays, and 
those were the days before that we came back together gene- 
rally ; and I don't know how it was exactly : I didn't think 
much about it, I suppose. I hope he hasn't thought I meant 
to cut him." 

EUice made no answer. She was wondering how Willie 
would meet any advances on her brother's part, — whether, 
indeed, he would do so at all. For herself, she felt, if she 
had acted aa he had done, she never could bear even to see 
Gerard again, far less to speak to him; but perhaps boys 
were diflferent, and did not care so much for such things ; 
and these thoughts brought back to her mind Haughton's 
cool and unconcerned behaviour, after conduct far more to 
be blamed than even poor Willie's had been. This subject, 
however, was forbidden ground — a fortunate circumstance ; 
for, as she could not speak of it, she soon dismissed it from 
her thoughts, as too disagreeable to be dwelt upon at such a 
bright, joyous time as the present, when all care was thrown 
to the winds, and impleasant things were as completely for- 
gotten as if they had never existed. Indeed, anyone who 
saw her then would have said that such words as sorrow or 
unhappiness were unknown to her, — that even the minor 
troubles of youth must have passed by her lightly, so free 
and elastic was her step, so bright the glance of her eye, and 
so clear and ringing the sound of her laughter. Wright said 
it did her good now to listen to the tones of her voice, for 
she had been afraid before she was going to be ill, — she had 
been so dull and moping the last few weeks ; and in consi- 
deration of this change for the better she forgave the torn 
dresses, mud-bedraggled garments, and soaked boots and 
stockings, with which EUice made her appearance regularly 
two or three times every day, after one of her expeditions 
with her brother, who never seemed to remember that young 
ladies' clothes were not made of the same material and tex- 
ture as his own, and thought nothing of taking her up to her 
knees through the long, wet grass, or over hedges and ditches, 
where she generally stuck fast, and whence she had to be ex- 
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tricated as best she might, happy if she got free at last with 
only an alarming slit of some kind in her dress, or the loss of 
her hat. Tliat could be recovered again, though crushed and 
torn ; but once or twice she had to walk home minus a boot, 
which had been left in some sticky clay-ground on the banks 
of a pond in one of the woods, and could not be got out ; and 
these were adventures of which Wright did not approve so 
much: so the dark pool — a mysterious-looking place of 
which they were both particularly fond — had to be given 
up — at any rate, for the present, until drier weather set in ; 
and in the meantime they kept more to the open part of the 
Park and the river-€ide. Many a happy hour was spent on 
the water, where EUice learned first to steer, and then to 
handle an oar, in the use of which she soon became expert, — 
an accomplishment on which she prided herself particularly, 
as being so very useful." 

**We shall have famous fun on the lochs this summer, 
now you know something of rowing," Gerard remarked, as 
they sat in the boat one afternoon, floating idly down the 
river, the bright April sun shining on them, and the 
mildest of breezes fanning Ellice's cheek as she leaned back, 
resting after her exertions in pulling against the stream. 

Take care ; don't let us get too far down again, as we 've 
come up so high. You don't mean to say you're tired 

yet?" 

" No, not tired, only out of breath a little. Do you think 
we really shall go to Scotland this year ? " 

" Yes, papa quite intends it He told me so the other 
day." 

Ellice's eyes brightened. " How delightful it will be 1 I 
have always wanted to go so much. Fancy seeing Edin- 
burgh, — and Holyrood House, too ! And oh, Gerard, Stirling, 
and Stirling Castle ! I wonder whether we shall see that ; 
and Loch Katrine I I should like so much to go there! 
Don't you remember how Fitasjames first saw it — 

" . . . . gleaming with the setting sun. 
One bumished sheet of living gold, 
Iioch Katrine lay beneath him zoUed." 

B 
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Gerard laughed. " I believe you know all the • La^y of 
the Lake ' by heart. How fond you are of it, Ellice." 

" I should think I am I Oh, Gerard, the Trosachs' Glen I 
Only imagine going there. How splendid I It seems too 
good to come true. And yet, do you know, I shall be sorry 
to leave home, too. After all there is no place like it, and it 
is 80 beautiful here, especially in the summer. Just at the 
time we go away always, it 's the most lovely, and 1 feel 80 
angry every year to think that it is all wasted then, and 
therQ is nobody to see and enjoy it, — except, by-the-by, 
the cockneys, and those sort of people, who come here when 
we are gone." 

" Well, they enjoy it, I should think ; so it can't be quite 
wasted. You ought to be contented when you remember 
how they must appreciate it, after all the dust and smoke of 
London and some of the other places they come from. We 
can have it all the year, so we needn't grudge them a few 
weeks." 

"They can't like it as we do, though," Ellice answered; 
" and somehow I never fancy the idea of those kind of people 
running all over places that one cares for, and poking about 
in the rooms we use. I often wish papa would have the 
house shut up altogether when we are not at home." 

" What would Millar do then ? " Gerard said with a smile; 
" it 's my belief she only exists for the pleasure of showing it 
in the summer. She would never get through the winter if 
it were not for the thoughts of that : it would break her 
heart if no one came to admire it, and listen to all her 
long tales, — half of them her own invention, I 'm sure; 
though she was dreadfully scandalised when I told her so 
one day. Oh, Ellice, there's a crab I Take care what you 're 
about. But I think we had better turn now, and then 
you can have another rest. It will be easier work getting 
back." 

Ellice gave a sigh. *'This is our last pleasant day, Gerard. 
How ^tiresome, isn't it? I wish some of Miss Evans's 
relations would take it into their head to be ill; — not 
dangerously ill, you know, but just enough to make hef 
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'fidgety, and stay away a little longer. Wouldn't it be de- 
Ughtful?" 

"You would have to enjoy it alone then. We begin 
again on Monday, you know; and that reminds me, — I've 
something to do to-night. Those Latin verses ! I had for- 
gotten them." 

" Horrid lessons ! " exclaimed Ellice with another sigh ; 
I can!t think why they were invented I Just to plague 
people, I believe ; for I never found out any other use for 
them. I do so dread the Babel of languages that we shall 
rush into next week ; and I expect a nice scolding from Miss 
Evans for not knowing that piece of music she gave me to 
practise. I haven't even looked at it yet." 

But why not, if you had it to do ? " 

Because I can't bear sitting down to the piano in the 
holidays. I would rather have the scolding ; for that can 
only come once, and the music ought to have been done every 
day to get that long thing perfect. I can't think how Miss 
Evans could have tiie conscience to ask me to stay in-doors 
to do itl And such lovely weather as we have had, too! 
Oh, dear 1 I 'm so sorry all our pleasure is over ! What a 
pity it is!" 

With which doleful exclamations she welcomed back Miss 
Evans and her sister that evening, and entertained them 
during several succeeding days ; whilst she was so listless and 
inattentive at her studies as to draw down upon herself 
many rebukes for her carelessness, with assurances that she 
would never again be left so much at liberty, as she had 
grown so wild and unsteady, in consequence of being allowed 
to do just as she liked. Some of these reproaches Elljce felt 
to be just ; and the fear that the latter part of the threat 
might really at some future time be carried into execution, 
induced her to exert herself, and for one or two days she 
worked most diligently. But at the end of that time she 
gave in completely. Whether it were that, as Miss Evans 
asserted, she really had overtasked her strength in the holi- 
days, or from some other cause, she became seriously ill, and 
Mr. Forrest, who was called in, pronounced her to be sufFep- 
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ing from an attack of low fever. It was not dangerous, he 
said, but it would very probably hang about her for some 
time ; and she must be kept perfectly quiet, — an arrangement 
to which she had not the slightest objection. Her head 
ached, and her limbs were weary ; and for many days she lay 
in a heavy exhausted state, taking very little notice of any- 
thing or anybody, and only rousing herself now and th«i 
to ask to see her brother, — a request with which Wright would 
not comply. When she was better he should come," she 
said, "but not till then and in the meantime she carried out 
Mr. Forrest's directions to the letter, and would not allow any- 
one to enter the room who was not absolutely obliged. Elliioe 
cared very little about this at first. She was too ill, indeed, 
to dispute the point, even if she had wished to do so; and 
the quiet of all around was so welcome and refreshing, tluit 
she asked for nothing better than to let it go on, and all day 
long she would lie in a dreamy state, which was not quite 
sleep and not quite waking, but something of both, and 
which made Wright not feel easy about her. But by degrees 
this went oflf, and she became more restless then, t^ing her 
nurse with constant requests that Gerard might be allowed 
to come and see her ; and when this was denied her, gobg 
off into fits of impatience, very trying to herself and thoee 
about her. 

" It 's too bad of you, Wright, to keep him away so longP 
she exclaimed one day. " When may he come ? It can't 
do me any harm now, I 'm sure ; and I won't say much, — only 
a few words. Do let me see him I " 

Now, Miss Ellice, you know what Mr. Forrest says. You 
really ought not to ask me. Perhaps to-morrow I will let 
you ; but not to-day, on no account whatsoever. And if pn 
fidget in that way you will throw yourself back again, and 
then you '11 not be able to see him for another week, at least 
So lie still and keep yourself quiet; " and Wright smoothed 
down the bed-clothes in a sort of off-hand way which Ellice 
thought particularly provoking. 

" Will you 'promise me that I shall to-morrow, then, really 
and truly?" she said, trying to curb her impatience. 
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That depends upon how you are/' was the unsatisfactory 
answer. 

But, Wright, how long have I been here ? Ten days 
you said, didn't you ? I didn't care about it so much at 
first, but now I do. And only think of ten days ! I 
haven't seen him once all that time ! Oh, Wright, how can 
you be so hard-hearted ! " 

Well, Miss Ellice, I 'm sure I would do what you ask me 
if I thought it good for you ; but I don't Besides, I go by 
orders, and you are not reasonable to be so impatient. If 
you can't go ten days without seeing him, what will you do 
when he is away for months at a time ? '' 

The speech was not a very wise one ; but she was vexed at 
Ellice's pertinacity in asking for a thing so often denied, and 
she did not stay to consider the eflfect her words might have. 
It was a sore subject at any time, and now in her weakened 
state Ellice seemed quite unable to bear it. She turned 
very red, and then very white again, and at last ended by 
bursting into tears, — such violent passionate weeping, that 
Wright was frightened, and wished she could have done 
anything to recal her words. It was in vain she tried to 
console her by saying, over and over again, what she had 
already said himdreds of times before ever since Gerard's 
going to Eton had "first been settled, — that it wanted a long 
while yet to September ; that after all his father might change 
his mind and let him go on at Ilkley, &c., &c. ; and promising 
finally that she would ask Mr. Forrest's permission to let her 
see her brother. Ellice was not to be comforted ; and al- 
though by degrees her sobs ceased, and her tears were dried, 
she did not recover herself at all for the rest of the day ; and 
when the doctor came in in the evening, as usual, he was 
sui'prised to find her not nearly as well as he expected, and 
upon questioning Wright afterwards was told of what had 
passed. 

Very unfortunate I " was his remark; "but I shall see 
how she is to-morrow, and if she has no fever then, I suppose 
she must see him; for it will never do to let her go on 
worrying herselfi She won't get well if she 's to do that. 
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But it must only be for a few minutes, and I must trust to 
you to see that there is not too much talking." 

And with this qualified permission he departed ; and al- 
though Ellice had not gained much groimd before he saw 
her again, he found her building so much on his half promise, 
that he had not the heart to refuse his consent to her seeing 
her brother that evening when he came back from Ilkley. 

But it 's not to be for more than ten minutes ; and if I 
find you worse to-night, he won't come near you again for I 
don't know how long ; so take care what you are about." 

Ellice smiled. It won't make me worse. You '11 see;, I 
shall be ever so much better. I shall have something to 
look forward to all the day; for I have been so tired of 
having nothing to do and nothing to think about. There's 
Wright goes on stitch, stitch, stitch, all day long, excq>t 
when she 's doing anything for me ; and I 'm sick of watching 
her. Then mamma comes sometimes; but she never says 
much, and I scarcely see anyone else." 

" Of com-se not, — it 's just what I wish. How are you to be 
kept quiet if you are to have people coming in here talking? 
No, no ; you must make up your mind to have no company 
for a long time." 

"Except Gerard. You've given your promise, Mr. 
Forrest." 

" Yes, but you '11 mind what I say. Ten minutes only,— 
not a moment longer." 

And all that day Ellice lay in a state of feverish expecta- 
tion, which augured ill for the experiment she was making 
as to the amount of strength she possessed. The clock stood 
still, she was sure ; for it was only eleven when she was 
certain it ought to have been three, and the sun had never 
before been so long in creeping round to that side of the 
house. Then she took to counting the number of flowers in 
the pattern on the window curtains ; and when she was tired 
of going backwards and forwards, and forwards and back- 
wards, in that occupation, she watched one particular ivy leaf 
waving in the wind, and listened to the chirping of the 
birds in the trees opposite, thinking how beautiful and 
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spring-like it all looked and sounded, whilst she was ob- 
liged to lie there, with very little hope of being able to 
enjoy it again for a long, long time. She felt sad and dis- 
spirited ; and Wright, who came into the room after a short 
absence, remarked on her dull looks, and told her that if 
Mr. Forrest could see her then she was sure he would re- 
tract his promise of the morning, and not think her fit to 
bear any excitement. 

But the afternoon came at last; and Ellice, whose ears 
were feverishly alive to the least sound below, was the first 
to hear her brother's whistle, even at the other end of the 
terrace, and long before he reached the house. 

" Ask him to come, Wright, please — now directly. Oh, 
how long you are ! He '11 be gone again, if you don't make 
haste. Oh, do go, please, directly I " 

But Wright was always very deliberate in her movements. 
She said her legs were not as young as they used to be, and 
she liked to take her time and know what she was doing; 
besidies which, she was not fond of losing her thimble and 
needle every time she had to move, so that the safety of 
these had to be provided for before she could set out on her 
errand. She did go at last, however, and Gerard was not 
slow in obeying the summons ; but his quick eager step was 
checked, and his bright smile changed to a look of alarm, 
when he first caught sight of his sister's face. She did not 
notice this, however. She threw her arms round his neck, 
and clung to him as if she could not let him go again. 

Oh, Gerard I " she murmured ; " you don't know how I 've 
wanted to see you I " 

" Why, Ellice 1 " he exclaimed in a tone of great disappoint- 
ment ; " she told me you were better. What does she mean? 
You must be very ill to look like that." 

" No, I 'm not ; I am better, a great deal better, and I 
should have been well by this time, I know, if they had let 
me do as I liked. But never mind how I look. Just stand 
there, will you, that I may see you. You don't know how 
much good it does me only to get a glimpse of you again." 

Gerard smiled. " I wish that were true I Why you 're a3 
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white as this sheet, and your face is so sharp and thin. 
They 've been starving you, I think. Why, you '11 never get 
well at this rate I and how dull you must be here, never 
speaking to anybody but Wright I " 

"So I am now. I didn't think much about it at first, 
because I was so ill; but it's very stupid work now I'm 
getting better. Yes, I really am," she added, almost laugh- 
ing at his long earnest gaze. " Why do you look at me in 
that strange way, as if you didn't believe me. It 's quite 
true. I shall be well soon, now I 've had a little talk with 
you. But they wouldn't let me see you before ; and it has 
made me so angry often to hear your voice in the passage 
and not be able to say one word to you. And what are you 
doing downstairs, Gerard ? Have you missed me at all ? " 

" Well, I should say I have. It 's very slow without you, 
Ellice. There's nobody to talk to, and I've a hundred 
things to tell you. Not to-night, though ; Wright said I was 
not to stay." 

" Ten minutes you may. It 's not that yet. How are you 
going on at school ? Is there anything fresh there ? " 

"No, everything just as usual. Haughton's come back 
this week. He couldn't before ; and he 's lame still, — rather, 
at least, — but I suppose he'll be all right soon. And oh, 
Ellice I I must tell you my last Greek verses were stunning. 
Mr. Harrison said so ; and, as I had taken particular pains 
about them, I was very glad." 

" Yes, indeed, and so am I. And I suppose he could read 
them,--- could he ? " she asked with a smile. 

" I suppose so ; he said nothing about it. To tell the truth, 
I meant, to have written them out fresh, but I hadn't time. 
But, Ellice, how much longer are you going to look like 
that? I am quite afraid of touching you, lest you should 
break in pieces like one of Madge's wax dolls. What have 
you been living on? Weak tea and water-gruel, or some 
other messes of Wright's concoction, I 'm sure." 

" I really don't know. She gives me just what she likes; 
and whether it 's medicine or food I can never make out 
It's all equally nasty; so I get it down as fast as possible, 
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and try to forget it, — only it comes so often that that isn't 
very easy to do. And then she tells me I 'm cross, and all 
that sort of thing; and I don't know how anyone can help it, 
lying here and being tyrannised over in this way. I 'm so 
tired of it I You don't know how disagreeable it is I " 

No, I don't ; I never was ill in my life, that I can re- 
member, and I 'm sure I shouldn't like being shut up as you 
are. But it won't be so bad when you can see some of us 
again ; and you '11 soon be well enough to be carried out of 
doors, even if you can't walk. It 's getting so much warmer 
now that that can't hurt you, and you '11 be able to do just 
as you like. Miss Evans won't expect you to do any lessons 
for a long time." 

No, that 's the best of it. When I can sit up again I 
shan't mind it so much. But oh, Gerard I What a long 
time it will be before I shall be able to go out again with 
you ! And my rowing, too ! I shan't be able to keep that 
up for the lochs 1 I'm so sorry. What a pity it is that 
pleasant things and pleasant days come to an end ! I was 
so happy that week, and now this is what it has all come to." 

Well, never mind, EUice I We '11 have some fun together, 
though you can't get out. And you '11 be well, too, sooner 
than you think, I 'm sure. I wonder whether I may come 
and see you every day now ? or is it only a special piece of 
kindness of Wright's this evening ? " 

" No, — of course you may come ! " EUice exclaimed eagerly ; 
**Mr. Forrest told me so. Promise me that you will, Grerard. 
I shall be so miserable now if you don't. Will you promise?" 

Yes, of course I will, if I may. I would have come long 
ago, only Wright turned suddenly into a regular she-dragon, 
and would never let me get near the room. She told me I 
should make too much noise, and I don't know what, and 
that I should tire you ; but I haven't, have I ? " 

"No, I should think not, — not the least in the world. So 
you will come, won't you ? " 

And from that day forth Gerard's steps, when he came 
home every evening, were first turned to his sister's room ; and 
although Wright, kept good watch over him for some time. 
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never allowing him to remain more than a few minutes, and 
always driving him away directly she saw any symptoms of 
fatigue or excitement in her patient, yet by degrees his 
visits lengthened insensibly, until at last he spent the greater 
part of his evenings there, and Ellice looked forward to those 
hours as quite making up for the tedium and monotony of 
the rest of the day. Her room faced the west, and she 
would watch, with the eager impatience of illness, the slow 
travelling of the shadows across the floor, until when the 
afternoon sun gained at last a certain comer, and the bright 
rays of light crept gradually up the wall, she knew that the 
time was come when she might look forward to hearing at 
any moment her brother's step upon the stairs, or his hasty 
knock at the door. Then, however weary she might have 
felt before, the light was sure to come back to her eye, and 
the smile to her face ; and for the time she was completely 
happy. She had so many questions to ask, and so much to 
hear always, that Wright, who was of rather a taciturn dis- 
position herself, wondered that they were not tired of talking, 
and was sure it must be the worst thing in the world for 
Miss Ellice, who, however, was not at all of her opinion, and 
begged to tell her that she always felt a great deal better 
after it So Wright only shook her head, and ended ge- 
nerally by letting her have her own way. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" Yet, oh I may ne'er my grateless heart 
Pine for an untried ancient part, 

And spurn the appointed task I 
Let it the daily round fulfil — 
Be found each moment constant still ; — 

This only would I ask." The Lost Brooch, 

IT was one fine Saturday afternoon, about five weeks after 
Ellice had been first taken ill. She was much better now, 
and although not yet able to leave her room, was well enough 
to spend several hours of each day on a sofa which had been 
brought in for her, and which, drawn up near the window, 
made a pleasant and cheerful resting-place. She was just in 
that stage of convalescence when everything seems delightful; 
when nothing is expected from an invalid but to get well as 
soon as possible ; when wants are anticipated, and disagreeables 
kept oflf, and everyone is disposed to be kind and sympathising. 
So Ellice felt it now, and she was not in any huiTy to return 
to her usual way of life, pleasant as it was in many respects ; 
indeed she would not have minded some months of her present 
quiet and indulgence, and wished for nothing better than to 
go on as she was doing then, dreaming away half the day and 
amusing herself the rest. It is true she was rather de- 
pendent upon others for the latter part of her enjoyment, 
for reading for any length of time made her head ache, and 
even her beloved drawing could not be carried on for long 
together ; but then there were plenty of people ready to do 
anything for her, so that she could seldom complain of 
feeling dull. Emma spent a good deal of time with her, 
when not engaged with her lessons, and Miss Evans often 
volunteered to read to her; and although the books she 
produced were not quite the sort Ellice would have chosen 
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had she been allowed, yet she could not but feel grateful for 
the kindness intended. Fanny and Madge also paid her 
visits at times ; but she did not much encourage them, and, 
in fact, generally got rid of them as soon as she could, as- 
serting that they tired her, and made too much noise ; al- 
though, as Emma said, she never made the same complaint 
of Gerard, who, she was certain, was not a bit quieter. 
Ellice chose to think so, however, and when he was in the 
way she never cared to trouble the others to do anything 
for her. 

They were together this afternoon, — he kneeling at the 
table writing, and she on the sofa as usual at the open 
window; for the day was bright and warm, and there was 
hardly a breath of wind to stir the light branches of the 
trees. Without there was the busy chirp of the birds, and 
the hum of coimtless insects ; but in the room there had 
been a long silence, broken only by the scratching of Gerard's 
pen, or the occasional flutter of a leaf, as Ellice turned over 
the pages of the book she was reading. 

" Have you nearly finished ? " she said looking up at last 
" Tell me when you have. I want to read you something." 

"Just done, — two lines more. Oh, what a sell!" as a 
large blot came down in the middle of the word he was 
writing. " There, I shall have to write that side all over 
again. I must have it tidy. It will be another ten minutes." 

Ellice suggested blotting-paper and a knife, but these 
proved a failure, and he finished by tearing out the leaf and 
beginning again ; but he bad hardly reached the place where 
he was before, when Margaret, who had stolen quietly into 
the room without being perceived, suddenly sprang upon 
him from behind, quite imaware of the damage likely to 
ensue from such a proceeding, and, jerking the pen out of 
his hand, produced not one blot, but three or four, each of 
them much larger than the first. 

" Oh, Madge I " he exclaimed. 

" Margaret, you tiresome child ! What do you mean by 
being so rude 1 " Ellice said in great indignation. " I never 
saw anything like you. You had better go out of the room 
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at once, if you 're going to behave in that way. I 'm sure 
nobody wants you here, making such a noise. Do go 
away." 

" I didn't mean to do it," Margaret said in a dismal voice, 
putting up her fingers to her eyes as she spoke. I didn't 
mean to do it, really." 

" Well, you have done it, whether you meant or not ; and 
now Grerard will have all that piece to write again. You 
ought to take care what you are doing, and not be so rough 
and rude. It 's very provoking of you ! " 

" Never mind ; don't scold her. There 's not much harm 
done, Madge," Gerard said putting his arm round her; " don't 
cry about it. I can make it all right in a very short time." 

" I didn't see you were writing," Madge said still sobbing. 

" No, I know you didn't. Don't cry, there 's a good child. 
It don't matter at all. But what was it you came for ? " 

Madge dried her eyes, but looked rather shy. '^Why," 
she said, casting a doleful glance at the mischief she had 
done, " you promised me, Grerard . . . don't you remember 
• . . you said the other day you would . . ." 

"Would what?" he asked; "I don't recollect. What 
was it I promised ? " 

Why, that you would make me a ship. You said so on 
Wednesday. You told me you would do it to-day, and I 
want so much to sail it on the fountain. That was what I 
came for. Won't you do it ? " 

Yes, of course I will. I had forgotten all about it. But, 
Madge, you will have to wait for it : it will take me some 
time." 

" Why, Margaret, what nonsense ! " Ellice exclaimed. " Why 
should you come and tease Grerard for a thing like that ? 
You can get a ship any day in Ilkley." 

" No, I can't ; I 've no money, and I don't like the ships I 
buy there, too. I like Grerard's much better. Besides, he 
promised." 

"Yes, I promised. She's quite right. Come, Madge, 
we'll go and find some wood, and you must tell me how 
large you want it." 
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" Oh ! a good big one, Gerard. And may I stay here and 
see you do it ? " 

"You must ask EUice that. Perhaps she won't like 
it." 

"No, indeed I shan't," Ellice answered; "you mustn't 
stay, Madge ; you '11 make a great deal too much noise. And 
are you really going to do that this afternoon, Gerard ? How 
very vexatious ! I had so much to say to you, and I wanted 
particularly to read this to you. I 've been waiting ever so 
long, and I wouldn't read it to myself, because I wanted you 
to hear it." 

"Well, and so I can hear it. It's just the very time, 
because I can listen so well whilst I 'm working." 

" Not if that child is going to be here. You know how 
she always talks and fidgets." 

" She won't this afternoon. You '11 be quiet, Madge^ if 
you stay, won't you. ' 

" Yes, — I won't say a word. I '11 be as quiet as a mouse;" 
and she gave two or three little skips, by way of testifying 
her satisfaction at the arrangement. 

"There 's a good beginning," Gerard said laughing. That 
won't do, Madge. You must find out some other way of 
being quiet. But come along now, and then we '11 begin at 
once." 

They went accordingly, and after some delay came back 
again, and Gerard began his work, — Madge hanging over 
him in an ecstasy of delight, and with great difficulty check- 
ing at times sundry exclamations of admiration and astonish- 
ment, as the ship grew under his hands, and began to assume 
a proper shape. Ellice meanwhile took up her book, — ^ Lays 
of Ancient Eome,' — which had just been given her, and which 
had taken her fancy so much that she could not rest satisfied 
until her brother had heard it also ; and she now read aloud, 
in a sort of rapture, the story of ^ Horatius,' whilst Margaret 
listened with great reverence, thinking it sounded very hard 
and clever, and wondering why her sister seemed so much 
excited over it. 

" A brick he was, and no mistake," was Gerard's remark 
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when she had finished. "Just reaxi that part about the 
bridge over again." 

EUice read it, and then exclaimed, Isn't it glorious! 
Those are the sort of people one likes to read of. I wonder 
now whether Horatius thought he was doing anything that 
would make him famous for ages afterwards?" 

"Of course he didn't. That would have spoiled it all. 
Depend upon it, he only did what he thought right at the 
time, and very likely he was quite surprised afterwards to 
hear people talking so much about it. Take care, Madge, 
you '11 lose a piece of your fingers if you don't mind. What 's 
the rest of the book about, EUice ? " 

" Oh, there are several other things in it 1 I think, though, 
I like * Horatius ' the best ; but here 's the * Battle of the 
Lake Eegillus.' Shall I read that ? " and without waiting 
for an answer, she began it, and got half way through when, 
throwing down the book suddenly, she exclaimed she was so 
tired, she could not go on with it. 

" You must finish it this evening, Gerard. How stupid 
it is that I ean't do half the things I want. I wonder when 
I shall get strong again ! " 

" I '11 tell you what, Ellice, — ^we had better go away ; and 
then you can go to sleep if you like, and you 'U be all right 
again for the evening." 

"No, no, I don't want to go to sleep. It was only the 
reading that tired me. I never do sleep in the day, although 
I pretend I do sometimes, when I don't want to talk. But 
now there are some things I want to ask you. And one was, 
about Willie Marsham." 

"What about him?" . 
Why, you know what you said one day when we were 
down at the river. Do you see any more of him now than 
you did ? I mean ..." 

Yes, I know what you mean. But I don't think I do. 
I can't get at him. He 's always out of the way when I want 
him. Not but that we are all right when we do meet ; only 
I had fancied that if I could have seen him alone at any 
time, I could have shown him somehow that I didn't think 
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anything about it, you know. But I can't make out how it 
is I never get hold of him." 

Well, I hope he keeps out of Haughton's way, that 's alL 
I should think he would, though, now." 

" I 'm not so sure of that. There 's something wrong there, 
I believe. Haughton makes him do just as he likes, and 
though Marsham flies out sometimes, he always does as he's 
told in the end. Why, he had been working like a horse for 
the Midsummer prize for I don't know how long ; and only 
yesterday he had a quarrel about something with Haughton, 
and now he has thrown it all up, arid says he shan't try any 
more." 

" How very odd ! But that was another thing I meant to 
ask you, Gerard. You are still trying, are you not ? " 
"Yes." 

" And have you any chance ? " 
A chance, — yes. But not much of one. I should have 
a much better one if it were not for Haughton ; indeed, I 
iahould feel sure of it if he were not trying. I can keep 9r 
head of the others, but with him it 's different. He can do » 
much when he chooses. I should like to have got it, too, as 
it 's my last half here ; but it can 't be helped." 

" But you will go on trying. You don't mean to give it 
up ? " Ellice said looking feverish and impatient. There is 
a chance, you say." 

" Yes. I shall try of course ; but I know it will come to 
nothing. Haughton's just as anxious to get it as I am, 
because it 's his last half, too, you know." 

"His last half! No, I didn't know it. Why, Gerard, 
what 's he going to do ? Why is he leaving ? " 

" Didn't I tell you ? I thought I did some time ago. He 's 
going to Sandhurst after the holidays. You know it was 
always settled that he was to go into the army." 

" Yes ; but I had forgotten. At least, I never thought 
anything about it. But I remember now Marianne said 
something about Sandhurst when she was here at Christmas, 
only I never fancied it would be so soon. Well, I suppose 
when he has been there, and passed his examination, he will 
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get a commission. And then he will be an officer, and think 
himself a man. I envy the regiment he gets into 1 " 

Grerard looked up with a smile. How spitefully you said 
that, EUice ! Biit I think he is just the one to get on in the 
army. He 's cut out for it." 

" Exactly. I know he is, and I can fancy the airs he will 
give himself. Well, he '11 be away, that 's one comfort, and 
we shall see very little of him. Perhaps he will go abroad — 
to India, or somewhere, — and that would be very pleasant 
for him, and he would be no trouble to us. How very de- 
lightful it would be ! " And Ellice looked quite bright at 
the thoughts of the agreeable destiny she had marked out for 
Haughton. 

Uncle Gordon likes him very much," Gerard remarked. 

He has asked him to go and stay with him this summer. 
He had an idea I should be very dull there alone with him, 
so he invited Haughton to keep me company." 

" No, — are you in earnest ? " Ellice exclaimed in great dis- 
may. " Why didn't you say that you didn't want him ? Oh, 
Gerard, what will you do ? " 

" Anything that turns up, I suppose. That 's the best of 
it. There 's always plenty to do there. It 's a jolly place to 
live in, — almost as good as this. You wouldn't like it so well, 
because it isn't so old, and all that sort of thing ; but still 
it's very pleasant, and Uncle Gordon is very kind — lets 
one do anything, in short." 

" Though he goes on at you so shameftdly when he is 
here. How disagreeable he was this last time, — worse than 
ever. He used to make me so angry." 

"That's because you don't imderstand him, and you 
think everything he says is in earnest. I never mind him 
at all, for I know he don't mean half he says, and he's 
as jolly as can be when we are alone. I must say, though, 
I would much rather he'd have asked Tom there instead 
of Haughton. But it isn't too late; I tiiink I'll write 
and put him up to it. As well as Haughton, I mean." 

Tom would like it above all things," Ellice said ; " I 'm 
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sure he can never be happy at home. I always pity him so 
much when he spends his holidays there." 

Gerard was silent for a short time, and then he said 
suddenly, I '11 tell you what I don't like, EUice, and that is 
, . • You know what Uncle Gordon says sometimes about 
my having that place. The other day, just before he went, 
he said he wanted me to know it well, as it was to come to 
me some time. I don't want it. I call it a shame that I 
should have it. If he wants to give it to anybody, why not 
leave it to Tom, who will hardly have a shilling when he 
grows up ? He 's just as near a relation as I am, and he 
wants it, which I don't. I really don't call it fair, do you?" 

No, I don't think it is, — it don't seem so ; but I neva 
thought about it before." 

I told Uncle Gordon I didn't like it, and I wished he 
would not let me have anything to do with it; but he only 
laughed at first, and afterwards he got quite angry, and said 
he should do as he liked about it, and he told me to shut op 
and not make a fool of myself; so cross he was, he wouldn^ 
even listen to me at last." 

Ellice could not help laughing at the way in which this 
was said ; and then a desultory sort of conversation followed 
for nearly an hour, first on the General himself, and then on 
Castle Gordon, the place where he lived, and which Ellice 
had never seen. She made her brother describe it to her, 
but did not get a very clear idea of it from his account ; and 
before he had succeeded in enlightening her much Mr. 
Lewistone's voice was heard calling to him. 

There, that's to go out," he said starting up. *^Now, 
Madge, I shan't be able to finish this after alL Wait a 
minute, though ; perhaps I shall have a little longer.'' . 

He was gone, however, nearly ten minutes ; and Madge's 
patience was almost exhausted before he came back. 

Half an hour longer," he said as he came in again. ^ I 
think I shall have time to do it, — at least, you 'U be able to 
sail it. Eun to Wright, now, and ask her to give you some- 
thing to make the sails of; and some string, too," he said as 
Madge ran away. 
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Where axe you going ?" EUice asked. 

" To Wylde Farm, I believe, first, and then, as we come 
back, to Shooter's Lane, to see how the new cottages are get- 
ting on. They must be more than half done by this time." 

Why ! do you mean papa is building new cottages there ? 
Isn't that that horrible place you told me about? where the 
Mannings live ? " 

Yes, those old, tumble-down houses I told you of in the 
winter, that were so shockingly damp and miserable. You 
know I said he knew nothing about them ; and when I asked 
him if he couldn't do something to them to make them a 
little more habitable, he went up with me one day to look at 
them, and then he said they were not worth repairing, they 
must all come down, but that he would build some fresh ones 
there instead; and so this spring they've set to work, and 
they 're getting on so fast that they will all be finished in a 
few weeks, and then there will be plenty of time for them to 
dry before the winter." 

*^ I remember you said you should ask papa about them ; 
but I thought you had forgotten, or that nothing would come 
of it." 

It wasn't very likely I should forget when they had all 
that fever there last Christmas, — something like what you 
have had, — only worse, I should think, because they were so 
wretchedly poor, and could get nothing they ought to have 
had. Jack was very near dying at one time." 

Well, they '11 be better oflF this year. It will be pleasant 
to know that. You used to make me quite unhappy when 
you came home sometimes and told me what a shocking 
state they were in up there. I am so glad papa is doing 
that. And he didn't mind your asking him, then ?" 

"No, of course not. "VMiat an idea! Why should he 
mind it? He liked it, and said he was glad I had told him 
about them, for he had never been there himself. What 
made you fancy he wouldn't like it ?" 

" I don't know, but .... I could never have asked him 
such a thing myself. And will the same people live there 
again?" 
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Yes, all of them. He talked of turning some of them 
out — one or two of the worst characters, — Manning for one; 
but he promised me afterwards he wouldn't. It would have 
been such a pity if he had ; for Mr. Marsham says Manning 
is much steadier than he was — hasn't got into any rows with 
the keepers for I don't know how long, and is really quite 
reforming by degrees ; but if he had been thrown overboard 
in that way he would just have gone all back again, and 
then there would have been no hope for his children, — and 
he has such a lot of little ones. Oh, Madge, there you are! 
Yes, that will do capitally ; and if Ellice will help us with 
the sails, it will soon be finished enough for you to play 
with ; and then another day I '11 paint it and finish it off 
quite." 

Madge was delighted; and when the last touch for the 
time being was put to it she danced about the room in great 
glee, imtil reminded by Gerard of her promise, when she 
suddenly subsided again into perfect quietness, and stole 
away to the door on tiptoe. She turned back, however, 
before she reached it. 

"Gerard, those great blots in your book! Don't you 
really mind them ? I 'm sure I never meant to make them. 
And you haven't finished what you were writing." 

" No, but I shall have plenty of time this evening. Don't 
look so dreadfully penitent, Madge : it won't take a quarter 
of an hour altogether ; you needn't make yourself unhappy 
about it." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

" How happy is he bom or taught, 
That serveth not another's will,— 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his highest skill." Sm H. "Wotton, 

ONE of the many ways from Ilkley to Berrow was a narrow 
path by the water-side, bordered for some distance by 
a row of poplars and willow-trees, and running almost parallel 
with the high-road between the two places. It was low, 
marshy ground, however, and in wet weather was often quite 
impracticable; and for this reason it was very little fre- 
quented. In summer time, though, it was pleasant enough, — 
far pleasanter than the dusty road, — and it was a favourite walk 
of Willie Marsham's on his way to and from school ; lately, 
perhaps, more so than ever, because it was not by any means 
the nearest way to the Park ; and therefore he was less likely 
to meet Gerard there than anywhere else, and to avoid him 
as much as possible had been for a long time his daily object 
in these solitary walks. At school he could meet him with 
apparent indifference and seeming forgetfulness of all that 
had passed ; but if they had ever been alone, he felt that he 
could not keep up this unconcern, and that the shame and 
remorse which even now were strong within him would have 
shown themselves in spite of all his efforts at self-control ; 
and although he thought he would have given anything to 
know that Gerard had forgiven him, he could never summon 
resolution to speak to him; and even when opportunities 
offered, as they sometimes did, for doing so, and he had 
almost made up his mind to begin, his courage always failed 
him at the last moment, and the words which would have 
freed him from one heavy burden were left unsaid. 
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Unfortunately, however, this was not the only thing that 
weighed upon his conscience. There were many others ; and 
perhaps it was the remembrance of these that caused the 
cloud upon his face, and made his step so lingering, as one 
sunny afternoon in May he was sauntering home from school 
Very blue was the sky, and very green were the meadows, 
and beautiftd the river looked as it murmured by; but he 
saw nothing of it all ; and, with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
he walked slowly on, taking no notice of anything, and 
looking neither to the right nor left. Steps behind him, 
however, roused him at last; and it was with almost a guilty 
start that he turned round upon hearing his name called, and 
found that the intruder was no other than Gerard, whom he 
had been so long and so carefully shimning. There was no 
retreat, fir he was not ten paces oflf ; so Willie stood still till 
he joined him, and then walked on in silence, inwardly 
wishing he had got home faster that evening instead <rf 
loitering by tiie way, and quite resolved that he would not 
say one word more than was absolutely necessary, — a resolu- 
tion, however, which did not last very long. They had hardly 
been two minutes together before Gerard's careless, off-hand 
manner had made him forget it entirely, and two minutes 
more found them talking as they had not talked for weeks, 
eagerly and enthusiastically discussing a game of cricket in 
which they had both taken the same side that morning, 
praising the bowling of one, and criticising the batting of 
another, and finally settling what the issue of it was likely to 
be on the morrow. Having the same interests in common 
naturally did away, for the time, with any feelings of con- 
straint or shyness which might otherwise have come over 
both of them upon being unexpectedly thrown together 
again, and could they have gone on in this way it would all 
have been very well. 

But the conversation was brought to a standstill at last by a 
sudden change in Willie's manner, and a short, half-uttered 
exclamation on his part, which made Gerard look up in 
surprise. 

They had reached a little stone bridge, about a quarter of 
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a mile from Berrow ; and at this place Willie stopped short. 
Some one was walking on before them towards the village ; 
and although there was nothing very formidable in his 
appearance (for it was only Haughton), he appeared so much 
disturbed that Gerard could not help noticing and wondering 
at his confusion. 

"What's the matter ? " he asked seeing Willie's eyes still 
fixed upon Haughton's retreating figure with an expression 
he could not at all imderstand. 

What 's the matter ? Nothing, of course ; but I 'm not 
going home yet : you had better not wait for me." 

"Why, what are you going to do here ?" 
Oh 1 I don't know. I often sit here ; it 's very comfort- 
able on this stone." And he vaulted up on the parapet of 
the bridge as he spoke, and, putting his books down, crossed 
his arms and swung his legs backwards and forwards, as if he 
had established himself there for some time. 

" Are you really going to stay there ? " Grerard asked, 
puzzled still more at his manner. "You're waiting for 
Haughton, I suppose ?" 

"No, I'm not." And a silence followed, whilst Grerard 
stood near him looking down into the water. What was 
there about him at that moment that so suddenly recalled 
to Willie's mind the day at the Shooter's Pool? It would be 
impossible to say; and perhaps it was more the associations 
connected with the river than anything else that brought 
back that flood of memories. The gurgling of the water 
through the arches of the bridge, and the reedy, rushy banks 
that lay before him, great as was the contrast betwee|n their 
appearance then and now, were yet sufficient to bring to 
mind that wintry scene and awaken most bitter thoughts. 
Back upon him flashed once more all the events of the past 
few months ; and with the recollection of them returned also, 
in full force, the painful feelings of that wretched day when 
he had left Gerard to bear the consequences of his own fault. 
When those six weeks were over he had fancied he should 
forget; but this he had found to be impossible, and well 
for him that it was so. Conscience was not yet dead within 
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him, although he had done his best to stifle her voice. He 
had been too carefully brought up, and the influences of 
home were too strong upon him, to let him feel easy, and 
his endeavours to cast off disagreeable remembrances had 
proved fruitless. But was there no way of getting rid of 
some of them, at least? Was all his lifetime to be like 
those last three months? And was he never again to be 
able to meet Crerard without those stinging memories of the 
past, and aU because he had not the courage to say a few 
words ? He had the opportunity now, and it might be long 
before another came ; and as he looked once more upon the 
fast-rushing river, and heard the sound of its murmuring 
waters, his resolution was taken, and, without giving him- 
self time even to think of what he was going to say, he turned 
round hastily. 

" Lewistone, I want to tell you something." 

"Well?" said Gerard, whose thoughts had gone off to 
Scotland, and who was, in imagination, scaling a Highland 
pass, when Willie's voice brought him back to Borrow bridge. 
"What is it?" he asked, finding that no answer came; for 
Willie's courage had vanished again, and he wished he had 
never begun at all. But having done so, he did not know 
how to get out of it ; and seeing that Gerard was waiting for 
him to speak, he said at last in a sort of desperate way — 

"You must think me such a horrid wretch !" 

Gerard laughed. "What's the meaning of that?" he 
asked. " Why am I to think you a horrid wretch ? What 
have you been doing?" 

" Don't laugh : it 's quite true, — I mean it. You saved my 
life, and I must have seemed so imgratefuL I scarcely even 
thanked you ; you- wouldn't lot me, you know ; and then . . ." 

" Well, but what 's the use of saying all that ! I thought 
you were going to tell me something fresh. I don't care to 
hear all that old news. And as for thanks, I 'm sure I got 
enough from you and everybody else, and more than enough, 
too. Pray don't begin again : there 's nothing so disagreeable 
as being thanked." 

No, no, that wasn't all I meant ; only you won't let me 
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say what I want. It 's the other I was thinking about — the 
day after Price's. Oh, Lewistone ! you would forgive me if 
you knew how wretched I Ve been since, and how I have 
hated myself for it." 

" Well, then, don't go on making yourself wretched any 
longer," Gerard said eagerly ; " it was all over long ago, and 
I don't care anything about it now. I should have forgotten 
it quite by this time, only you have made me think of it 
often by being so queer." 

"I couldn't help it; I thought you would think me so 
mean and ungrateful : but I never felt so, though I was such 
a coward. Oh, if I could only have spoken that day ! I should 
be so glad ! But have you really forgiven me ?" 

Forgiven you ! Yes, indeed — long ago, if there were 
anything to forgive ; but I never thought much about it. I 
saw you wanted to speak, only you were afraid; and I've 
often wished since I could tell you not to go on thinking of 
it, only I didn't know how exactly. But you won't now, will 
you ? because, I tell you, I don't care a straw about it." 

" Not now ; but you did." 

"Well, never mind if I did," Gerard said, whilst the 
thought crossed his mind that even then Willie little guessed 
how much he had cared. " It don't matter now, at any rate ; 
and if you will only be the same as you used to be with me, 
I shall care still less about it. Indeed, I should be very glad 
that it happened as it did, if ... " He hesitated. 

« If what?" 

"Why . . . you know why I went to Price's that day . . . and 
I thought that perhaps after that you wouldn't have taken up 
so much with Haughton again ; and at one time I fancied you 
didn't, but lately you have seemed to be always with him." 

He has always been with me, you mean. I 'm sure I 
should never have anything to do with him if I could help 
it ; but it 's his doing, — he 's always after me, and I can't 
prevent it. I wish I could ! I would give all I have to get 
rid of him !" he exclaimed passionately. 

" Well, why don't you let him see you don't care to be 
with him ? He woulchi't give you his company very long if 
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you set about tilings the right way. Have a little spirit, and 
show him you don't want him, and he'll soon leave you to 
yourself." 

" No, he won't; you don't know," Willie said in a despair- 
ing tone. " I 'm wretched altogether ; but I caji't help it 
Things must go on as they are." 

" After Midsummer he won't be here, though. You can 
make a fresh start then, Marsham." 

But Willie only sighed more deeply. 

" You don't know what you 're talking about," he said. "I 
shan't be able to begin fresh, or, if I do, it will only be be- 
cause . . . because . . . Well, never mind. It don't matter 
how it is ; but I know I wish I were away from here I " 

" What good would that do you ? But really, Marsham, if 
I were you I wouldn't let Haughton have his own way so 
much. If you can't get rid of him in any other way, tell him 
out at once that you don't want him. Don't let hiTn buDy 
you into doing what you don't like." 

I wish — I wish," Willie began. And then he exclaimed 
suddenly, I 've half a mind to tell you, Lewistone. You'll 
see how it is then, and why I can't help it. And if you could 
only advise me what to do ! But that 's impossible, I know; 
so perhaps, after all, I had better not . . . And yet . . ." 

Is it any scrape you 're in ? " Gerard asked. If I can 
help you I 'm sure I will." 

" You can't. But I think I '11 tell you ; " and once more he 
stopped short, and nervously pulled up little pieces of moss 
and mortar and tossed them into the river, whilst his colour 
came and went, and his hand shook as he did so. 

" Well, don't tell me if you don't Uke," Gerard said at last, 
after watching him for a minute or two in silence. But if 
I could help you I would directly ; and if it don't do any 
good, I suppose it won't do any harm for me to know it." 

*^No, I suppose not. Well, the long and short of it is 
this," Willie said, speaking very rapidly — "Haughton has 
lent me money at diflferent times, and I 'm horribly in Ws 
debt, and I can't pay him ; and, what 's more, I don't know 
when I shall be able. It's such a lot now." 
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"How much?" 

Willie hesitated. *a can't think of it,— I daren't. Oh, 
T^hat a fool I was to begin it ! What do you say to nearly 
five pounds ? " 

" Five pounds in debt! " exclaimed Gerard, who was well 
aware that Willie's weekly allowance was not a large one, and 
wondered, therefore, what had possessed him to exceed it so 
far, as he evidently must have done to be so hampered now* 

Why, Marsham, what were you doing to think of such a 
thing ? But you 're not in earnest, are you ? " 

« Yes, I am." 

" But how could you begin it ? I can't think. When you 
found you were getting into debt, why didn't you leave 
off spending till you got straight again. I don't under- 
stand it." 

"I couldn't help it. The thing was this — I got the tin 
from Haughton first to pay some school fines that I didn't 
want my father to hear of. You don't know what he is, 
Lewistone, or you would not look so surprised. He can be 
very angry sometimes, and he has stopped my allowance 
before this often for that kind of thing. And then . . ." 

"Well, but it seems to me just the same whether you 
have no allowance at all, or whether it goes to pay Haughton. 
I should have said the first was the best." 

" No, it isn't, because my father makes no end of a row 
about it. At any rate, I borrowed from Haughton, and I 
would have paid him as soon as I could ; but in the meantime 
he put me up to getting all sorts of things. I'm sure I 
didn't want half of them, only he told me I ought to get 
them ; and some I gjtve to him and one or two others. I 
don't know how it was exactly, but he offered to lend me 
money, and I went on for a long time without thinking how 
much he gave me ; and then, all at once, one day, when I 
wouldn't do something he asked me, he tiuned round and 
twitted me with owing him all this. It was all right enough : 
he showed me what I had had it all for, but I 'm sure I had 
no idea it would come to so much. And ever since then 
I 've been obliged to do what he wants, or he bullies me so 
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horribly ; and sometimes he threatens to tell my father, only 
I don't believe he'll do that. So now you see how it is I ^ 
so miserable. I would give anything to have done vnttt him al- 
together; but there isn't a chance of it, for I can never pay that 
money." And he looked the image of despair as he spoke. 

Gerard was silent. Indignation against Haughton^ and 
pity for Willie's weakness and foolishness, prevented him 
from saying a word. If he could have done as he liked he j 
would have oflfered at once to pay ofif the debt and let Willie i 
settle it with him afterwards when and how he liked ; but 
most certainly the plan would have been anything but a wise 
one, and it was well for both of them that it was not in his 
power to follow the hasty impulse of the moment. His 
allowance, for a boy of his age, was a very large one. — mndi 
too large, many people would have said ; but from some cause 
or other he very seldom had much money in his pocket. The 
greater part of it went generally as soon as he received it, 
and towards the end of the month he often had not a sixpence 
left. If he had ever hinted at such a thing to his &tli^, 
the deficiency would have been supplied immediately ; and 
he knew that now he had only to ask for the sum required, or 
even a much larger one, and it would be given him without a 
question being asked. But it had been a promise long before 
made to Mr. Harrison", that he would never exceed his allow- 
ance, or for any reason whatever take advantage of his 
father's liberality. This promise he had always most strictly 
kept in spite of many temptations, and he could not break it 
now, much as he longed to have it in his power to help his 
schoolfellow. 

Willie meanwhile watched his face with a hopeless des- 
pairing look ; and when, after some minutes' silence, Gerard 
still said nothing, he exclaimed at last, " Well, it 's no use 
waiting here ; I suppose I must go home. I knew how it 
would be, though. You don't know what I can do any more 
than I do myself. I've thought it over and over again, 
but I can't think of anything, and it drives me wild some- 
times. I 've a great mind to run away altogether ; indeed, I 
should have done it long ago, only I don't know where to go. 
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But I'll go soon if something don't turn up. I'U go to sea, 
or anywhere. I don't care what becomes of me ; I can't be 
more miserable than I am here." 

Gerard did not take much notice of the latter part of this 
speech. Perhaps he thought there was very little chance of 
Willie's ever being bold enough to take such a step ; at any 
rate there was no fear of it for the present. 

There is one thing you might do, Marsham," he said, as 
"Willie jumped down from his station on the parapet, and, 
gathering up his books, began to walk slowly towards the 
village. 

What is it ? " was the eager inquiry. 
" I don't suppose you '11 like it ; but it 's the only thing you 
can do, and it 's what you ought to do, too." 
"Well, what is it?" 
Why, tell your father. Tell him exactly how it is, and 
ask him to put you right again." 

Lewistone I you 're mad to think of such a thing. Tell 
my father I I 'd as soon throw myself into the river at once 1 
You don't know, — you've no idea how angry he would be I 
How can you ask me to do so ? " 
" I should do it if I were you." 

" You would ! yes, very likely ; but look at the diflference. 
Why everybody knows what your father is, and that he never 
says a word to you whatever you do. I would do it myself 
if my father were like yours ; but he isn't. You don't under- 
stand at all, and you don't know how it is, because you 've 
never had to tell anything you were afraid of." 

" Not to my father, perhaps ; but you forget Mr. Harrison. 
I 'm sure I 've disliked the thoughts of telling him 
things sometimes quite as much as you do, and thought 
nothing could be worse ; so that I know how you feeL But 
if it can't be helped, it 's really the only thing you can do. 
You can't go on as you are now, and you say you will never 
be able to pay Haughton. But he must be paid ; and if he 
don't get the money from you, I suppose some time he '11 come 
to your father, and that will be a hundred times worse for 
you than if you told him yourself. I 'm sure he won't be half 
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80 angry as you think ; and even if he is, he won't go on hemg 
angry. The thing will be done with, and you H get it off 
your mind ; and then you needn't have anything more to do 
with Haughton. Besides, I think you ought to tell him. 
It's only right." 

Willie hesitated. I wish I could . , . but ... I can ne?cr 
do it^— I daren't" 

Yes, you can, if you will only make up your mind not 
to be afraid. Why, if he is ever so angry, and says or does 
anything, it can't be for very long ; and how much better it 
will be than going on as you are now. You will tell him 
now, won't you ? " 

Willie shook his head. " It's quite impossible,** he sail 

You 're not like me, and you can't tell how hard it is for mft 
I never was up to those kind of things." 

" But who is up to them ? Nobody likes doing them, onlty 
they 're obliged or know they ought ; and if it 's harder for 
you than it is for some people, why, all the better it will be 
for you to be able to do it. I mean you will have the plea- 
sure of knowing you have done rights and it will be more fw 
you than for anyone else, because you found it more diflScult** 

There was no answer; but the argument told, althougli 
Willie was still imdecided. 

" There 's another thing, too," Gerard went on. You tall 
of your father being angry, but I 'm sure he 's very kind, too. 
Of course he don't like to see you going wrong, but he 
wouldn't find fault if he could help ; and I think he 'U be so 
glad for you to tell him, that he won't say half as much as if 
it had come out any other way." 

But it 's such a lot. I should never have thought it could 
come to all that in such a little time. If it were only half I 
shouldn't mind so much; but now, I don't know what hell 
think about it. It isn't as if he were rich and had plenty of 
money. I wish," he exclaimed passionately, — " I wish I had 
never asked Haughton for a farthing, or that I hadn't let him 
persuade me to go on buying things when I owed him that! 
I wish I were not so afraid of . . . of . . . that I could say what 
I ought, I mean." 
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^^I don't see why you shouldn't," Gerard said; "it's a 
Idnd of thing that comes to one, I suppose, and it saves a 
great deal of trouble. I 'm sure I wish you could." 

Yes, you may well say so. It would have been a good 
thing for you if I could have done it," Willie exclaimed. 

"I didn't mean that ; I wasn't thinking of it. I was only 
thinking that it would be so much better for yourself, and 
that you would find things so much easier if you didn't mind 
speaking out sometimes." 

« I really think I will tell him," Willie said at last. « If I 
could I should be so glad ; but ... I don't know how to begin. 
And if I shouldn't find him at home, all my courage would 
go again directly, I know. If I could see him now I might 
"be able, but if I have to wait . . ." 

" Well, I '11 wait with you, then. If be isn't at home I '11 
wait, and put you up to it when he comes." 

" I don't know, — I haven't made up my mind yet ; " and 
Willie's steps insensibly grew slower still, as they turned 
the comer of the road just then and came in sight of the 
Eectory. And yet if I could get clear of that I might have 
some chance of getting on better ; I should be so glad. And 
really nothing can be worse than it is now ; I think of it 
every morning when I wake, and it 's the last thing at night, 
and I can have no pleasure in anything. Yes, I '11 tell him, 
— at least, I think so ; but suppose, after all, he shouldn't help 
me, — if he were to let me go on as I'm doing now, — then I 
shall have made him angry for nothing, and have done no 
good at all." 

" Yes, you will. You will have done right, and, at any 
rate, you won't be afraid always of its being known. It's 
that makes Haughton bully you, because he sees you 're afraid 
of its coming out. He can't do or say anything when your 
father knows it. Oh, Marsham I if I were you I 'd never 
think twice about it again." 

" I won't, — I '11 tell him ; " and as they reached the Eec- 
tory gate he flung it open in desperation. Clara was coming 
down the garden-walk with one of her little brothers, and she 
ran forward to meet him. 
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"There you are, Willie, I began to think you were Hot 
coming home for tea : it 's nearly ready. How hot it is, isn't 
it ? Oh, e-erard ! I didn't see you ; " and her face lighted up 
with pleasure. " Won't you stay ? It 's such a long time 
since you were here. Papa, h^e 's Gerard Lewistone I Didn't 
you say you wanted to see him ? " 

Mr. Marsham emerged from a shrubbery as she spoke, and 
Willie, in great confusion, stooped down to pick up a book he 
had dropped ; and whilst his father was talking to Gerard he 
played with his little brother, in vain endeavouring to hide 
his agitation. 

" How hot you are 1 " Clara said noticing his flushed fiwje. 
But it 's no wonder after that long walk ; and I think, too^ 
it 's going to thunder." 

' Willie made no answer ; but when his father had finished 
what he was saying, and began to walk towards the house, he 
got up suddenly and exchanged glances with Gerard. 

**Yes, go at once, — don't wait," was the answer. "6fo 
whilst you 're up to it." 

" It 's so much I What vdll he say ? " Willie gasped. There 
was no flush now on his face : he looked so white, that if his 
sister had seen the change she would have been frightened; 
but her attention was taken up just then with trying to divert 
little Charley from an attack on some geraniums which he 
wished to seize for the pleasure of pulling them to pieces, and 
she did not observe what was going on at the gate. 

" Shall I come with you ? " Gerard asked, fearful that his 
courage would never hold out till he reached the house ; but 
Willie shook his head. 

" No, thank you ; I 'd rather you didn't" And he slowly 
walked away. 

" There, Charley, now Willie 's going indoors, and we must 
go, too. Won't you really come ? " Clara said turning to 
Gerard. " It isn't late ; you will have plenty of time to get 
home afterwards." 

" No, I can't stay to-day, thank you. EUice asked me not 
to be very late." 

And she is really better ? Does she get out yet ? " 
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Yes, she was out yesterday. She will be all right again 
soon." 

Clara nodded and smiled, and said good-bye, capturing the 
nnwilling Charley, and carrying him oS by main force as he 
was about to make another rush at the geraniums. He was 
borne away struggling and screaming, his sister trying to 
hush hifl cries by promises of sugared bread and butter ; and 
Gerard, closing the garden gate, turned his steps towards 
home. 

"Poor Willie!" EUice exclaimed when she heard what 
had passed. I do hope Mr. Marsham won't be very angry 
with him. But it isn't likely, is it ? He don't look as if he 
could ever be cross ; and he seems so fond of his children, too ! 
I can't think, though, how you persuaded Willie to tell him. 
But perhaps, after all, he hasn't: he may have been afraid 
again just as he was going to begin. I hope not ; for I am so 
sorry for him to be in such a scrape, and I wish he could get 
out of it. And I like him, too, much better now you have 
told me all that. I didn't know he had cared so much. 
There 's one thing, though, he ought to do." 

"What's that?" 

" Never mind, if you haven't thought of it. Oh, Gerard 1 
do you know I went into your room when I was downstairs 
to-day, and I never saw anything like it What have you 
been doing there ? " 

" Why ! what 's the matter with it ? In glorious confusipn, 
I suppose. I 've thought sometimes it looked rather queer ; 
but I didn't know what it was." 

" I should think it does look queer. Sarah said you had 
told her not to touch the things, so there they are all lying 
about just as you have thrown them down. I tried to put 
them straight a Kttle ; but I was so tired I couldn't go on. 
It will be a Saturday afternoon's work some time." 

" Well, I 'm sure I shall be very glad when you can do it. 
I can't find anything I want now ; and as for that fishing- 
tackling, it has disappeared altogether, — taken itself oflf bodily, 
— for I 've looked everywhere for it and it 's not forthcoming, 
and I told Sarah she inust have abstracted it; but she denied 
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the fact and looked injured, so I thought I had better wait 
till you could hunt it up for me." 

" Yefs, so I will : you shall have it to-morrow. I think I 
know where it is." 

Gerard set off to school the next morning with his head 
full of Willie Marsham ; but although he took the path by 
the river, where he thought it was most likely he would 
overtake him, he did not meet him there, nor was he in the 
play-ground at Ilkley. He only made his appearance just as 
the bell finished ringing, and there was no time for any ques- 
tions then. It was not until morning school was over that 
they met again ; and then Gerard stopped him at the door as 
they were all coming out. 

Well, Marsham ? " he said eagerly. 

Willie looked up with a smile. I Ve told him/' he said. 

I don't know how I did it ; but it all came out somehow, 
filnd I can't tell you how much lighter I feel now it 's off my 
mind." 

*^ And was he angry ? " 

"A little, — not very. I think he was more sorry than 
angry. And you were right, Lewistone : he said he didn't 
think it half so bad as I had told him of it myself, and he 
was so kind that it made me more sorry to have vexed him. 
But I don't mean to have anything more to do with Haughton, 
and I 'U keep clear of borrowing. I 've had enough of that 
as long as I live, I think." 

" And how about the money ? Is your father going to 
pay it?" 

" Yes, he is. He says he can't go on allowing me as much 
as I have had before ; but I don't care for that, because then 
I feel as if I were paying some of it myself. I 'm very glad, 
Lewistone, that you persuaded me to speak to him. I told 
him I should never have thought of it if you hadn't put me 
up to it. And now I 'm going to tell Haughton, and then I 
shall be able to do as I like again. I shall go in for the 
prize now, and he may say what he likes about it, — I shan't 
care." And rejoicing in his newly-recovered sense of inde- 
pendence, Willie walked off in high spirits. 
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Gerard ! " Mr, Marsham said when he happened to meet 
him a few days afterwards, Willie tells me that it was you 
who persuaded him to come to me the other evening. I am 
very much obliged to you, — even more than I was at Christmas, 
I think; for I would almost sooner never have had him back 
then than have seen him what he must have been some day 
If he had gone on as he has been doing lately. We could 
have had no comfort or happiness in him ; it would have been 
impossible. I am a great deal more obliged to you than I 
can tell you." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

" Oh, might we all our lineage prove ! 
Give and forgive, do good, and love." Cfhrittkm Ym. 

rwas one hot summer's'evening towards the end of June, 
and Gerard, who had been out for a long ride with his 
father that afternoon, and had only returned shortly before, 
was lying under the shade of an old cedar tree that grew 
near the house. Stretched at full length upon the grass 
with his head resting on his arms, he appeared to find his 
position a very comfortable one, and Ellice, who was sitting 
by his side, was evidently enjoying herself quite as much* 
She looked perfectly happy, as she sat there with an open 
book in her lap, occasionally reading aloud, but more often 
stopping to listen to, or make, some remark, or indulge at 
times in a very merry laugh, when anything seemed par- 
ticularly to strike her fancy. She had almost entirely re- 
covered from the effects of her long illness ; and although 
she still looked delicate, there was a sparkle in her eye and a 
colour in her cheek at the present time which made her 
light up and appear more than usually well and bright. 

"I declare, Ellice," Gerard exclaimed after a burst of 
merriment on her part at something he had just said,—**! 
declare you are really getting pretty: I don't know what 
makes you so, but I shall begin soon to be proud of you. I 
suppose it 's that rose you have got in your hair that makes 
you look so handsome, or else that dress you have on. White 
always suits you better than anything else." And he looked 
at her with great admiration. 

Ellice smiled. " I 'm glad you think I look nice. I like 
to hear you say so, and I should like you always to think it 
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I don't mind your telling me such things, too ; but there are 
some people who have no business to say them." She hesi- 
tated, and then added indignantly, " Fancy Haughton's saying, 
so ! Wasn't it rude of him ? " 

Why, what did he tell you ? " asked Gerard looking very 
much amused, perhaps as much at his sister's anger as any- 
thing else. 

" Tell me ! He didn't tell me anything. He wouldn't have 
dared to do it ! But he told Marianne, which was almost as 
bad, for he knew she would be sure to repeat it : some non- 
sense it was about me. What business has he to say such 
things, I should like to know ? I don't care to hear what he 

<f thinks of me. Why are you laughing, Gerard ? ' I think it 

tj was very rude of him, don't you ? " 

i "Well, I can't say I see much harm in it. Perhaps he 
1^ thought you would like to hear it." 

): Gerard ! As if I should ! And from him, too ! It 's 
K very different when you say it. You are my brother, and I 
li like to know that you care for me and think I look nice ; but 
i I don't mind whether other people think me ugly or pretty 
? or anything else. It's all the same to me. I never ask 
: them what they think, and I don't want to hear. But you 1 
; Oh, Gerard I I shouldn't like you to think me disagreeable 
: and ugly ; perhaps you wouldn't care for me then. And I 
should be so unhappy if you didn't." And Ellice looked 
miserable at the bare supposition of such a thing. 

" What odd things you say, Ellice ! As if I could help 
caring for you ! And I never see whether you 're pretty or 
not, except when I can't help noticing that you are some- 
thing out of the common way, as I did just now. But if you 
were ever so ugly it would make no difference to me. I 
should never think about it, and should care for you just as 
much. I don't know why — because you're my sister, I 
suppose." 

" So is Emma," said Ellice smiling. 
"Yes, but not in the same way exactly. She is older, and 
getting a woman now. Besides, she never was like you. You 
have always cared for tbe same things that I have, and we 
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have always been together. I could never have got on 
without you, Ellicel You know we have always had the 
same thoughts, and we have always been happy or unhaj^ 
together. Nothing would be right without you, so you see 
it wouldn't matter if you were ugly ; you would be the same 
to me, and I should care for you just as much. I oouldnt 
help it, indeed. You are part of myself, I suppose, — that's 
the reason. Any how I 'm very glad you are my sister, and 
I wouldn't change you for anybody ; and if you like to go and 
make yourself ugly you may. I shall like you all the 
same." 

"Very well," said Ellice looking very happy. "Then I 
don't care for anything else. And now, Gerard, I 'm going 
on with the * Ancient Mariner.' This is just the time to 
read it : I can fancy that sound of the wind in the trees is 
the sea." And she looked up where the dark boughs over- 
head were rustling gently in the light breeze that played 
among them, whilst the many summer sounds of birds and 
insects came wafted on the evening air. **Let me seft 
Where did we leave off? Oh ! where the ship moves on 
after the calm — 

* And now 't was all like instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute, 
And now it is an angel's song. 
That makes the heavens be mute. 



It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 

A pleasant noise till noon, — 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune.' 

Don't Emma," she exclaimed suddenly, as two or three 
flowers fell on the page she was reading. "I know it's you. 
I heard your step, and you are only come to tell us t^ is 
ready. Do be quiet just while I finish this part ; I shall 
only be a minute." And she was beginning again — 

* Till noon we quietly . . . ' 
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•when a laugh behind her made both her and Gerard look 
round, and to her utter dismay she found not only Emma 
standing there, but also Haughton and his sisters. She 
started and looked very much confused, wondering how near 
they had been before she had caught the sound of footsteps, 
and how much they had heard of what she had been saying 
to her brother. The thought made her grow very hot and 
uncomfortable, and Emma noticed her discomfiture. 

**How stupid you are, Ellice! What is the matter .with 
you? You knew they were coming to tea, and yet you look 
now as if you had never seen Louisa and Marianne before. 
How cto you be so silly ? " 

'^I had forgotten," Ellice said recovering herself; and 
rising from the ground she shook hands with the two girls, 
whilst Haughton drew back and did not seem inclined to say 
a word. 

" Well, tea is just ready, so I suppose we had better go 
in," Emma remarked when they had been standing for a 
few minutes talking. We are all going to have it together 
this evening on account of the cricket ; and I saw some of 
the other boys coming up the avenue, — they must be here 
by this time. Haughton, I hope you are prepared to give us 
some more of your splendid batting, for we quite expect to 
see something wonderful again after your performance last 
week." 

It was rather a favourite amusement of the Ilkley boys to 
come up to the Park on summer evenings for a game of 
cricket, and there were often large gatherings of them at 
such times. Perhaps they enjoyed the hospitality at the 
Halt quite as much as anything else; and as Emma and 
Ellice often had young friends with them on these occasions 
to see the game, they were generally an exceedingly merry 
party. They were so this evening, as they aU met roimd the 
large table in the dining-room ; and Lady Mary, who was 
seated there when they came in, seemed quite pleased to see 
so many of them. She was a great favourite with the boys, 
being very kind, and anxious that they should all do just as 
they liked, and that everybody should be pleased; and as this 
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did not entail much trouble on herself, her endeavours to 
give satisfaction were mostly successful. Gerard, indeed, 
was often voted very lucky to have such a mother," and it 
must be confessed that he felt rather proud at times on hearing 
the comments passed upon her, and the remarks that were 
made also upon her youth and beauty. 

The conversation at tea turned chiefly upon the holidays, 
which were now drawing near, and the prizes which would 
be given away then, especially the one in which Grerard's 
form was interested, as most of the boys present belonged to 
it. The chances of the several competitors were eagerly dis- 
cussed, Haughton alone sitting perfectly silent ; but there 
was a slight curl of his lip and a look of self-complacency on 
his face which vexed EUice extremely, and made her fed 
very uncomfortable. It was a subject which always excited 
her ; and as she listened now her changing colour and the 
anxious glances she turned on each speaker in turn betrayed 
the interest she took in it. From what she could gather the 
chances seemed pretty equally divided between Haughton, 
Maxwell, and her brother ; but there were some who declared 
that the first was certain of the prize. 

" There can be very little doubt but that William will get 
it," Marianne remarked in a confidential aside to Ellice. *^He 
is so clever, and he told me the other day he was quite 
certain of it." 

" It 's to be hoped he won't be disappointed, then," Ellice 
said as coolly as she could. " But perhaps it would be better 
if he did not make quite so sure, as they don't all seem to 
be of his way of thinking." 

Oh, Maxwell hasn't much chance, I know ! William 
quite laughs, at the idea of his trying at all. And as for 
Gerard, there is no fear of him. You don't mind my saying 
so, do you ? because I don't think he cares anything about 
it." 

Ellice made no answer; and Marianne, turning to her 
brother, appealed to him to confirm, her words, and to say 
whether he did not think that he himself had the best 
chance. 
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*^ I don't suppose my opinion is worth much," was the 
answer, Of course we all think we are sure of getting it, or 
we shouldn't try ; but whether I 've more chance than others 
I don't know. You must ask some one else that, — they 
can tell you better than I can." He spoke in a very indif- 
ferent tone, and Marianne seemed rather disappointed. 

I thought you were sure of it," she said. I know you 
want it, and if you make up your mind to work you can 
do anything you like. I 'm sure I have been quite building 
upon your getting it." 

"Well, very likely he wiU," said Emma: "he looks as if 
he were sure of it. I don't think you need fidget yourself. 
But you are as bad as Ellice, who is twenty times more 
anxious for Gerard than if she were going in for it herself. 
But what will you do ? Two people can't get it, so either 
you or she will be disappointed, and one of you must 
make up your mind not to be very angry in such a case. 
I 'm afraid it will be Ellice, though, who wUl feel injured, for 
you hear what a great many of them think about it." 

" They may be mistaken," Ellice remarked in a low voice 
to Clara Marsham, who sat next her. "I don't see why 
Maxwell and Gerard shouldn't be just as likely to get it as 
Haughton. But how is it Willie has no chance ? Isn't he 
trying?" 

"Yes, I believe so ; but he don't much expect to get it, — I 
don't know why exactly, — but he gave up trying at one time 
and that threw him back. It was a great pity, for he had a 
very good chance before. He thinks Gerard is sure of it, 
though. I hope he is : I would rather he should get it than 
Haughton." 

" Yes, indeed. Oh, Clara, you don't know how I should like 
him to have it ! And now too especially, when I hear what 
Marianne says. She makes so sure of her brother's getting 
it, and I don't want him to have it. I would give anythiDg 
for Gerard to come out first. And Willie thinks he may, 
does he?" 

" Yes ; he says he has a very good chance, — quite as good as 
Haughton, if not better. Some of them were reckoning up 
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the marks the other day, — at least as well as they could goes 
them, — and thaib was how he made out about it." 

Ellice's eyes brightened. "Four weeks to-day I Howl 
wish the time were over; it 's so very long to wait^ and the 
days will go so slowly, I know, because I want them to go 
fast I can't think how Gerard takes it all so quieliy^ fori 
know he would like to get it ; he says it would please pqMi 
so much ; but yet he hardly ever says anything about it 
ujiless I begin first. I know how he feels, though. He 
wouldn't like anybody else to be disappointed if he got it 
It would take away all his pleasure ; but I don't see why he 
should mind it, for after all no one expects it very mudi 
but Maxwell and Haughton, and Maxwell would be glad for 
him to have it, I know ; and as for Haughton . . 

It 's just like Gerard, though, to think of that," remarked 
Clara not noticing her hesitation. He thinks of eveiybo^ 
before himself. I don't know how it is, but it seems as H 
he couldn't help it. And Willie says it's the same will 
everything. He is always the one to give up to the othen, 
or do anything that nobody else likes to do : they seem to 
take it quite as a matter of course that he won't think of 
what he likes himself I don't think it 's fair always." 

I 'm sure it isn't," Ellice exclaimed warmly ; and then 
she stopped, for her attention was caught by something 
Haughton was saying. 

You are not going to take it, Lewistone ? Why, he told 
me you were. The impudent rascal I He didn't want to 
let me have it, I suppose, and that was why he humbugged 
me in that way. But he 's caught out now, and we 'U see if 
he don't hear a little more about it than he likes to-morrow.** 

No, no, you don't understand," Grerard exclaimed. **He 
was right enough, — it was my fault, — ^I told him I thought I 
should like to have it, but I hadn't quite made up my mind, 
and he said he would keep it till I had. And yesterday I 
found I couldn't have it after all, but I forgot to go and tell 
him so. I '11 see him in the morning, though, and then you 
can get it if you like." 

But," said Maxwell, who had been an attentive listener 
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to what was passing, you don't mean to give it up surely, 
Lewistone ? It 's such a beauty, and you can afford it, I 
know. You have lots of tin." 

" No, I haven't. I haven't a farthing." 

Maxwell looked at him in great astonishment ; and Emma 
exclaimed, "Well, Gerard, you are extravagant! What 
do you mean to do next ? Why you had ever so much last 
week left over from your allowance to begin with, and then 
there was that Uncle Alick gave you the other day, too, when 
he was here. What was it ? Five pounds, I do believe. 
Indeed, I 'm sure of it, for I heard Ellice say something about 
it. And you mean to say that you have spent all that! 
Why, what have you done with it ? " 

G-erard was silent, and Louisa asked what it was they were 
talking about. 

''Only a fishing-rod," was Emma's answer. ''Gerard 
wanted to have bought one he saw the other day, and now 
he says he can't afford it. He pretends he hasn't a farthing 
left, though I know for a fact that he had nearly six poimds 
at the banning of the week, and perhaps a good deal more, 
for anything I know to the contrary. And this is only 
Thursday, so that even if he has been spending at the rate of 
a pound a day it can't be all gone yet. He must have some 
left." 

Emma's tone was so odd that it provoked a general laugh 
at her end of the table ; but Gerard, although he joined in 
it, looked at the same time as if he would have been glad to 
escape any more remarks, — a circumstance which, being 
observed, brought down upon him at once a shower of 
questions and exclamations, and he was literally besieged by 
all those who sat near him to know what he had done with 
his money, and why he should make such a secret of it. 

" Now then, Lewistone, out with it," said one, — " unless 
it 's anything very bad, and you 're ashamed to tell. We shall 
think it is soon, if you make such a mystery out of nothing." 

" He has lost it and don't like to say so," exclaimed an- 
other. 

" Or given it away," suggested a third. . 
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"Nonsense. Who would give away six pounds ? 

"Besides, he had some yesterday morning, I know ; for he 
told me so, though he wouldn't lend me a shilling at the 
same time. He said he couldn't spare it." 

" How shabby ! Lewistone, is that really true ? Did yon 
tell Lake you wouldn't lend him any tin ? " 

" I couldn't." 

" You had lots ! " exclaimed Lake in an injured tone. 
Yes ; but it was . . ." 

" It was what? " asked half a dozen voices at once, finding 
he did not go on. 

But Gerard was silent again. 
It was too bad," said Lake. " I wanted the shilling for 
a knife Brown had to sell, — one just the kind I was wishing 
for, and somebody else got ft afterwards. He would have let 
me have it cheap, because he wanted the money ; and I shall 
have to pay three times as much in a shop. It was very 
shabby of you, Lewistone." 

" Well, but surely he could do what he liked with his own 
money ? he wasn't obliged to lend you any," said MaxwelL If 
he wanted it himself he had a right to keep it, I suppose." 

Lake was silenced for a moment ; but presently he said, 
" Yes, but such lots ! And not to be able to lend a fellow a 
shilling out of it ! WTiat could he do with it all, too ! " 

" Yes, that 's the thing," said the others. Come, save 
your credit, Lewistone, and tell us what you have done with 
it. Why do you want so much pumping? " 

" I can't tell you. What 's the use of asking ? " 

*^Do you mean that you don't know, or that you won't 
say." 

" That I won't say, I suppose," was the answer in a sort of 
matter-of-fact way, which elicited an exclamation of What 
a shame ! " from several of the boys ; but Haughton inter- 
rupted it by saying eagerly — 

" And you 've made up your mind about the fishing-rod ? 
You don't mean to have it ? " 

" Now, don't say * no ' in a hurry, Gerard," exclaimed 
Emma. You can have it if you like, I know. It 's nonsense 
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pretending you have no money. You must have some, I 'm 
sure ; and the fishing rod is a necessary. Your old one is 
good for nothing, and dreadfully shabby. I saw it this morn- 
ing, and thought what a worn-out crazy concern it looked. 
You ought to have a new one." 

" Yes, and that one you saw at Stone's is a regular good 
one," said Willie Marsham. " Quite a beauty, too, — a great 
deal better than the common things he keeps generally. 
I would get it, Lewistone, if I were you ! " 

« But if I can't?" 

" That 's nonsense," said Emma. If you really haven't 
got the money, ask papa for some. He will give you as 
much as you like." 

Yes, I know that. But I can't ask him. I promised 
Mr. Harrison long ago that I never would in that kind of 
way." 

" Well, then, take the rod now and pay for it next month. 
You can do that, I 'm sure." 

No, I can't. I want my money for something else then. 
Besides, my old one will do very well. I 'm going to mend 
it up, and it will last ever so long yet." 

" I don't believe that ; it will all fall to pieces," Emma 
said ; " and I think you are very silly. You might get the 
money in some way, I 'm certain." 

Well, Lewistone," Haughton exclaimed impatiently, "what 
are you going to do ? Have you made up your mind yet ? " 

" Yes,— I shan't have it." 
Very well ; / shall, then, and a jolly bargain I 've got, too. 
And I '11 tell you what, — if you are going to Stone's to-morrow 
you may just tell him that I '11 take it, and that he must send 
it up in the evening to our house. Mind you do, now, and 
don't let anybody else get hold of it. Perhaps I had better 
go myself, though, for you 're sure to forget." 

"No I won't. I'll tell him; it will be all right. And, 
Haughton, we have just had a lot of flies sent down from 
Londoli, — you can have some if you like. They haven't 
half such good ones at Ilkley ; and we shan't want all ours, — 
shall we, EUice ? If you will find them for me after tea I '11 
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give Haughton some of them. ' I 'm sure he '11 like them 
much better than those we get at Stone's." 

Ellice said *'Yes," very quietly, but she did not much 
approve of this disposal of the beautiful flies which she and 
Grerard had been admiring so much that afternoon ; and when 
she went to his room afterwards, and he and Haughton came 
in for the latter to make his selection, she stood by grave 
and silent, and did not vouchsafe a single remark in answer 
to his many exclamations on their colour and beauty, only 
replying at times when her brother spoke to her in a short 
absent sort of way, which made him look at her-once or twice 
with a smile, and ask her what she was thinking of that she 
had so little to say about her favourites. You thought 
them such treasures when they first came ; but I suppose 
you expended all your admiration on them then, and that's 
the reason you don't seem to care for them now." 

Ellice smiled, but she coloured a little, and looked rather 
confused as she turned over the flies without making any 
direct answer; and Haughton, who had been watching her, 
had no difficulty in guessing the cause both of her em- 
barrassment and her silence. He said nothing, however, 
and after having made his choice, helped to put the others 
away again, and then asked Gerard to let him look at his 
fishing-rod. 

" Well, it is a shabby affair I " he exclaimed as he took it 
up. "/wouldn't use such a thing for anything. I think 
you might have afforded yourself another, Lewistone; and 
such a twopenny-halfpenny concern, too, as this must have 
been to begin with. What could have made you buy it ! " 
And he went on with some not very complimentary remarks 
upon the old rod, whilst Gerard looked at it in silence. 
Perhaps he was contrasting it in his own mind with the 
handsome new one which he had just given up. Haughton 
thought so, at any rate ; for he stopped himself suddenly in 
the middle of a running criticism to say hastily, — "But 
you 're not going to change your mind, and take the other 
after all. You can't now, for I've settled to have it. It's 
as good as if I had bought it." 
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Yes, I know. But I don't want it. I can make this do, 
and it will be quite a diflferent thing when I 've spliced it 
and done it up." He put it back in its place, and then said 
he thought they had better go ; the others would be waiting 
for them." 

They were leaving the room, when Fanny came running 
up with a message for Ellice. Miss Evans wanted her in the 
school-room. 

"I know what it's for," Ellice said in a tone of great 
vexation. " I didn't finish my French translation this morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon I forgot it. I thought of it at tea, 
but I was in hopes she would let me oflf. It's so late to be 
working now, and I shall miss all the cricket. Isn't it 
provoking ? " 

Gerard looked almost as much vexed as she did. Can't 
you ask her to let you leave it tiU to-morrow ? It would do 
just as well then, wouldn't it ? " 

Ellice shook her head. No it wouldn't, because Friday 
is always such a busy day. Herr MiiUer comes, and he stays 
such a time. I can never get through half I have to do 
then, and sometimes that makes me late on Saturday, and 
I don't like that." She walked away very slowly and dis- 
appeared down one of the passages ; and Grerard, after watching 
her a moment or two, turned away in an opposite direction, 
and joined Haughton again as he was going off in search of 
the other boys. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

" I ask Thee for a thoughifiil love. 

Through constant watching wise, 
To meet the glad with joyful smiles 

And wipe the weeping eyes ; 
And a heart at leisure fh)m itself 

To soothe and sympathise." 

ELLICE was detained a long time in the school-room fliat 
evening ; for her translation was a diflScult one, and her 
thoughts were very wandering. She found them going off 
continually to the cricket-ground, and to the elm-trees where 
she knew her mother and sisters were sitting watching the 
game. She longed to be there with them, and French seemed 
to be more than usually dry and uninteresting, as it was 
keeping her indoors on that lovely evening. A short time 
before she would have hurried through her task as fiast as 
possible, caring little in what way it was done, or whether it 
were right or wrong, so that she could get rid of it all and 
turn her thoughts to some more agreeable occupation ; but 
now she did not find it so easy as she would once have done 
to slur over a disagreeable duty; and although feeling 
exceedingly vexed and rather cross at being kept in so long, 
she did her best with her work, and looked out rules in the 
grammar and hard words in the dictionary in a most patient 
and exemplary manner. She felt rewarded at last, however, 
when the translation was really finished, and she had looked 
it all over and could find no mistakes in it ; and then, shut- 
ting up her desk, she put away her books, and sauntered off 
into the park. The loud shouts of the boys greeted her as 
she opened the garden-gate ; and she paused for a moment 
to look at the eager, noisy group of cricketers, all too busy 
>vith their game to take any notice of her approach. 
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Her brother was not amongst them, however. She saw 
him standing near the rest of the party under the elms, 
talking to Mr. Harrison, who seemed to have just come up, 
and she accordingly made her way round tiiere, and was 
received with many exclamations of wonder at her tardiness, 
mingled with some regrets from Fanny and Madge that she 
had not come sooner. 

"Yes, you have missed the best part," said Emma. 

Haughton is only just out. He has been in ever since tea ; 
and you ought to have been here I His play is worth 
seeing." 

But EUice looked very indifferent on the subject. " Gerard 
has not been in, then, yet ? " she said. " Well, I 'm in time 
for that, at any rate." And she sat down on the grass and took 
out her work, whilst the others went on with their remarks 
on the game and the merits of the respective players. 

" You have got some of your best set here," Mr. Harrison 
said, and a large party too, altogether. I hardly expected 
to find so many." 

" Quite gay, are we not ? " said Emma. " But we are to 
be gayer still next week. Have you heard of all the grand 
doings that are to come off then ?" 

"Next week?" 

"Yes, the 30th — Gerard's birthday, you know. Of 
course, though, you haven't heard, unless he has just told 
you, for it was only settled this morning. But as it 's his 
last birthday at home for a long time, we are going to make 
a regular gala day of it. There is to be a dinner for every- 
body in the parish who likes to come — the men, I mean ; 
and then there will be tea in the evening for their wives and 
children, and . . • ." 

" And cricket and archery," exclaimed Fanny. 
For the women, of course," put in Emma with a laugh. 

" I didn't say so." 

" Something like it." 

" Well, I didn't mean it " 

" And then dancing the last thing," interrupted Madge ; 
and she performed a little caper in the air as she spoke, — a 
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performance in which she indulged sometimes, and which 
served as an outlet for her exuberance of spirits. 

"Yes, won't it be a jolly affair?" said Grerard. **And 
isn't it kind of my father to do it ? You know he alwajs 
gives me something on my birthday ; but this year I asked 
him to do this instead: it's so much pleasanter to have 
something that everybody can enjoy, — only he is doing a 
great deal more than I asked for. I should never have 
thought of so much." 

" It will be great fun altogether," remarked Gmma. " But 
the best part of all will be the dancing." 

" The dinner and tea, / think," said Gerard : ^*they canH 
get that every day." 

" And then there is the archery," exclaimed El lice. "We 
have been practising a great deal lately, and we are going to 
have prizes. Mamma gives them. Oh, I wish next weA 
were here ! and I hope it will be fine I " 

There was a call for Gerard at this moment from the cric- 
keters, and he had to go off, leaving the others still in the 
midst of their description to Mr. Harrison of all that was to take 
place the following week. He was not gone long, however. 
Much to Ellice's surprise he came back again in two or three 
minutes, and threw himself down on the grass by her side. 

" Whjy what 's that for ? " she exclaimed. I thought 
you were going in." 

" Yes, so I was ; but Lake wants to take my turn, so I 'm 
going to wait." 

" Oh, Gerard, how disappointing ! I wanted you to go in. 
Why, you haven't been playing at all, have you ? " 

"Yes, of course I have; I was bowling a long time. I 
had only just left off when you came. And it's so hot, I'm 
glad to sit still a little and get cool." 

" I call that very provoking ; and you don't care much for 
bowling. Why don't Lake wait ? What does he want to go 
in for so particularly just now?" 

Gerard laughed. " Nonsense, EUice I Why shouldn't he, 
if he likes ? And now you may look out for some more good 
batting. He plays as well as Haughton almost." 
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: " Yes ; but I don't care to see him," returned EUice, inte- 
rested, however, in spite of herself. She could not help 
; watching the game, and was soon criticising it eagerly with 
:■ her brother, thinking it almost better to be sitting there with 
him and hearing his remarks than seeing him play, as she 
had at first wished to do. Their conversation was interrupted 
at last, however ; for Mr. Marsham, who had joined the party 
a short time before, turned to Gerard with an open letter in 
his hand. 

"Do you remember Peter Eowe?" he asked, — "poor old 
Peggy Rowe's son, — that wild, harum-scarum fellow who 
ran away to sea two or three years ago ? Perhaps you don't ; 
but I think he used to be a great favourite of yours at one 
time." 

" Of course," remarked Emma in a very audible aside to 
anyone who might be listening, " if he were a harum-scarum 
character Gerard was sure to like him." 

" Peter Eowe ! " exclaimed her brother sitting up suddenly, 
without paying much attention to her remark, — Peter 
Rowe ! Of course I remember him ! He is out at 
Pernambuco now. But what about him ? Nothing bad, is 
there ? Oh, I hope not ! Mr. Harrison, you remember 
Peter, don't you ? I know you do, though : you can't have 
forgotten him, and my grand scrape with him, — the worst 
I ever got into, I think. Don't you recollect how angry you 
were ? I haven't forgotten it, at any rate ; I shall reniember 
Peter all my life for that, if nothing else." 

Mr. Harrison smiled. " Yes, I remember ; I haven't for- 
gotten Peter. Very wild he was ; but he had some good in 
him, too, which made me hope he might turn out well. But 
what have you heard about him ? " he added turning to Mr. 
Marsham. 

" Nothing bad," was the answer, — " quite the contrary. It 
seems he has been distinguishing himself, — saved his cap- 
tain's life, and behaved so well altogether that he deserves 
no end of praise. It is Captain Seward himself who writes, 
thinking I shall be glad to hear how he has been going on ; 
and so I am, for I must say I hardly expected to have such 
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good news of him. But there is the letter, Grerard : you will 
like to see it, I daresay." 

Gerard took it eagerly, and read it through with a risiDg 
colour and a sparkling eye. When he had finished he 
started up. 

"What glorious news, isn't it? And coming home in 
October, too ! But isn't he a noble fellow? and won't Peggjr 
be delighted, Mr. Harrison ? I must run down to her this 
minute; I wouldn't miss telling her for worlds. Mr. 
Marsham, may I take the letter? I'll bring it bacL I 
shan't be gone half an hour." 

" Now, Grerard, do be rational, and don't go tearing off in 
that wild way," Emma exclaimed. " Have a little mercy on 
Peggy's nerves ! And surely you don't intend to go down to 
the village in your shirt-sleeves, looking so demented ? " 

*'No, no, I'll be respectable; and I know how to manage 
Peggy. Here, give me the letter, Emma. How glad she 
will be ! Don't keep her waiting, now ; you can read it 
when I come back." 

" It won't keep her waiting, for she knows nothing about 
it. You needn't get so excited, Gerard. I 'm sure you must 
be half-brother to the wild Peter himself, you are so perfectly 
out of your senses. And what are you going to do about the 
cricket ? You will miss it all if you don't mind." 

" The cricket ! what does it matter about that ? Besides, 
I shall be back in half an hour, at the latest. Don't stop 
me, — I can't wait. What a shame it is to keep the letter in 
that way, when you care nothing about it ! " He caught it 
from Emma as, after a little more pretended perusal of the 
contents, she held it out to him at last, and was gone in a 
moment; whilst Mr. Marsham, who had been looking on 
with rather an amused expression of countenance during this 
scene, turned to Mr. Harrison with a smile. 

" I had no idea that Peter and he had been such ve)^ great 
friends. I think it would have been better if I had kept the 
letter till to-morrow, or, at any rate, until their game was 
over. I am afraid the others won't like his going oflF in this 
way." 
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But who is this old woman that he has gone to over- 
power with such good news ?" asked Emma laughing. " I 'm 
sure I pity her if he rushes in looking as excited as he did 
just now, though he does say he knows how to manage her. 
Who is she, Mr. Marsham ?" 

" Well, I don't know whether you would care to hear all 
her history: there is nothing very remarkable in it. Her 
husband was a carpenter, and rather a clever man in his 
way ; but he drank, and lost all his business in consequence, 
and when he died he left her in great distress. That was 
about ten years ago ; but she is a hard-working woman, and 
by degrees she has got things together again, and is now 
doing very well. She might be very comfortable, if it were 
not for her anxiety about this boy. He was her only child ; 
and of course she spoilt him, and he ran wild, and finally 
went off to sea, almost breaking his mother's heart. He was 
a fine character, too ; and I am not surprised to hear that the 
good in him is beginning to show itself. I shouldn't wonder 
if he becomes a steady man, and quite a pattern to the place, 
if he ever settles down to lead a quiet life, which it is to be 
hoped he will, for his mother's sake. Poor old Peggy I She 
is very kind-hearted, and very good too, I believe. You 
should hear her talk of Gerard : she thinks there is no one 
like him in the world, her own son excepted ; and I never go 
to her house without hearing what he said and did the last 
time he was there. I suppose, from what she says, he must 
go rather often, and that that is how he has kept up his 
interest in Peter ; and she always tells me she hopes it won't 
be long before he comes again, for she never feels so lonely 
when he has been there." 

" Well, I wish he would have chosen some other time for 
going than this," said Emma ; he might just as well have 
vfaited till the morning. It 's so provoking of him to run off 
in the middle of the game ; and I shouldn't be at all sur- 
prised if he forgets it altogether, and don't come back until 
it's all over. It would be just like him if he did; for he 
never can think of two things at once, and his head is so full 
of this letter, that most likely he '11 forget everything else." 

U 3 
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She was right, apparently; for the half-hour passed by, 
and then another, and then another, but there were no signs 
of Gerard's return. There was a grand outcry amongst flie 
boys when they heard where he was gone ; but as this did 
not do much good, they were obliged to go on without him. 
They kept. up their game until it became so dark that they 
could not see the ball, and then they returned to the house 
for a sort of supper, — a very hurried affair, however, for 
most of them were in haste to get back to Ilkley ; hut tliey 
found time for a great deal of grumbling at Gerard's absence, 
and charged Emma with all sorts of messages to him indica- 
tive of their disapproval of his proceediDgs. They disqn 
peared at last in a body, and the Haughtons followed soon 
afterwards ; but Mr. Marsham, not having so far to go, sat 
down again, whilst Mr. Lewistone was explaining to him the 
plan of the new cottages in Shooter's Lane, and discussing 
the feasibility of building some others in another part of the 
parish where they were very much wanted. 

" Papa won't know how to get away now he has begun 
upon that subject," Clara said as she sat at the open window 
with Ellice. " I think he would like half the houses in the 
village to be rebuilt, — he says they are in such a very bad 
state. He is so glad those miserable places in Shooter's Lane 
are done away with : they were worse than any ; and we hope, 
now the drainage there is to be so much better, there will not 
be half so much illness this winter. But you oughtn't 
to be sitting here, Ellice, ought you ? Are you not afraid of 
taking cold?" 

"Taking cold? Oh, no! It's a great deal too hot for 
that. But don't talk so loud, or Miss Evans will hear us, 
and then she will be sending me off to bed. She has an idea 
now that I must be tired always, and oughtn't to sit up long; 
and it 's so tiresome, for I never get to sleep when I go to bed 
so early. I think the night is the pleasantest part of the day 
at this time of the year, — don't you ?" 

Clara laughed at her Irishism, but said she had never 
thought much about it. She never sat up very late, and 
always went to sleep the minute she got into bed. 
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" What a dull way of going on ! " Ellice remarked. " I 
like to lie awake and think ; and very often after Emma is 
asleep I get up, and if it's fine I open the window and stand 
there ever so long. It 's so pleasant to hear the wind just 
moving the trees and to listen to the water in the fountains. 
There's one just opposite our window ; but I can hear them 
all in the night when eveiything else is still, and they sound 
so cool and refreshing, especially when we have had a hot 
day like this. Ah, there 's Gerard at last ! " she exclaimed 
as she heard the sound of footsteps on the gravel-walk. " I 
wonder what he has been doing all this time I Why, Gerard, 
where have you been? Was anything the matter?" she 
asked as he came up to the window. 

^' An3rthing the matter ? No, of course not. What made 
you think so ? But I didn't know it was so late. Are they 
all gone ? Not Mr. Harrison, I hope ? " And he looked 
round the room. 

" No, not Mr. Harrison ; but nearly everyone else is, and 
they were so angry with you for going off and leaving them 
in that way. You will hear it all from Emma directly." 

" Savage, were they ? But I couldn't help it ; I was kept, 
and I had no idea it was so late till I heard the clock strike : 
I was at the post-office then ; and I got away as soon as ever 
I could." 

At the post-office !" Clara exclaimed. " What were you 
doing there? Peggy lives at the other end of the village." 

"Yes; but I went . . Gerard began, when he was 
stopped by an exclamation from Emma, who at that moment 
caught sight of him, and drew the attention of the others to 
the fact of his being there. 

There was a general burst of inquiry as to what he had 
been doing all that time, and why he had been so long ; and 
Emma was very anxious to hear in what way Peggy had 
received his news, and whether she had been very much 
delighted. 

" I should say she was, — of course, I knew she would be. 
That was why I wanted to tell her myself." 

And have you been talking to her all this time ?" 
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" No, not all the time exactly. I • . 

" Well, what were you doing then?" 

" Part 6f the time I was writing a letter ; and then . . 

" Writing a letter I " and Emma opened her eyes. " Bu* 
why didn't you come back here for that ?" 

" How could I ? It was for Peggy ; she wanted to write 
to her son. Of course I did it there." 

His sister looked very much amused. '^And axe you 
generally Peggy's amanuensis ? What does she do when you 
are out of the way ?" 

"I don't know, I'm sure. She hasn't many letters to 
write, — that's one thing; and she can always wait for me to 
write to Peter. There 's plenty of time between the mails, 
you know." 

" Yes, of course ; and therefore you needn't have stayed 
to-night to do it. But, now, will you come in-doors ? I want 
to tell you something. Eeally, — something particular it is; 
and I don't believe you can hear out there. Besides, you are 
not listening." 

" Thank you, I can hear quite well ; and I am listening. 
You needn't be afraid. But I know what you are going to 
say, — EUice told me." 

" Very likely ; but she didn't say half enough, I know. I 
want to tell you how badly everybody thinks you behaved in 
running off in that way, — so very rude, / call it ; and all 
the boys are quite angry with you. They told me to tell you 
so, and that you won't hear the last of it in a hurry. And 1 
don't wonder that they were vexed. Fancy asking them all 
up here to play at cricket, and then going off in the middle 
of a game and never coming back till they were gone. It 
was such a very strange thing to do. You really ought to be 
ashamed of yourself." 

" Emma, what nonsense you talk ! " exclaimed EUice 
impatiently. "What harm was there in his going if he 
wished? Nobody minded it so very much: they went on 
mthotit him ; and you seem quite to forget that he missed 
the game altogether himself. What did it matter about the 
others ? It hurt him a great deal more than anyone else, for 
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he was the only person who lost anything by it. And you 
know how fond he is of cricket. He would much rather 
have come back to play at that than have stayed to write 
Peggy's letter, I'm sure, — only he did it to please her. 
You needn't try to make out that he has been doing some- 
thing very bad." 

"I'm only telling him what the others said," Emma 
J answered, — " though I must say I partly agree with them. 
Of course you don't, though : you would side with Gerard 
any day in face of the most glaring facts ; and if he said 
, black was white you would do the same, — and believe it, too, 
very likely, for anything I know to the contrary." 

"I only said what was true," answered Ellice trying to 
speak quietly. " I can't bear people to be unjust." 

" Well, I 'm very much obliged to you, Ellice," Gerard 
said, looking at her with a smile ; " for you 've said a great 
deal more for me than I should have thought of myself." 

" But it 's all true," she repeated eagerly. 

^' Well, I would rather have come back, certainly ; but I 
couldn't disappoint poor Peggy. She wanted so much to 
write to Peter, and tell him how pleased we all are that he 
is getting on so well ; and we knew that the mail always goes 
out somewhere about this time, — so that if I had waited till 
another day perhaps it would have been too late. She was 
so delighted when I told her I could stay to-night and write, 
and then we should be sure of the letter's going. But it took 
me a long time ; for she always has a great deal to say, and 
then I have to find out what she means exactly, which isn't 
very easy, — her histories are rather confused." 

I know that," said Clara laughing. " She often has very 
long stories to tell me when I go to see her ; but I never can 
make out more than half of them, and I 've hard work to do 
that sometimes. I can't tell how you manage." 

And then you took the letter to the post ? " said Emma. 

" Yes, I told Peggy I would put it in myself, and then I 
should know it went all right ; and I wanted to make sure 
of the postage, too : I thought it had been altered lately. 
So you see I couldn't help being so long; and I ran up all 
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the way from the village afterwards. I was in hopes they 
wouldn't all have gone. But it don't much matter; 111 
make it right to-morrow." And then turning eagerly to Mr. 
Harrison, who had joined them at the window, he launched 
into a description of Peggy's pleasure and delight at the 
unexpected news, — a subject upon which he would probably 
have enlarged half the night if he had had the opportunity, 
for he had found a most sympathising listener; but the 
Marshams getting up to leave shortly afterwards caused a 
diversion, and brought him to a sudden stop. 

He came in-doors then, and stood waiting about until they 
were gone, when he announced his intention of walking back 
part of the way with Mr. Harrison. 

" You won't mind it, sir, will you ? I 've something veiy 
particular I want to tell you." 

Won't it keep ?" Mr. Harrison said, looking at his watch: 
" it 's getting very late. I think you had better wait till to- 
morrow, — if you can, that is." 

" I suppose I must, if you don t wish me to go ; but I 
should be very glad if I might. It won't take me long ; and 
I won't go far." 

" Now, Mr. Harrison, don't be persuaded into letting him 
go," Emma said. " You will only come in for the rest of 
Peggy's history. That is all he wants to tell you." 

"No, it isn't, — it's nothing to do with her, — it's some- 
thing quite different. It really is particular." 

"Well, come along, then," Mr. Harrison said. **Let me 
hear it by all means if it is so important. There's no 
knowing otherwise what the consequences may be to-morrow 
if you don't got it off your mind. But we must go at once, 
and not lose any more time." 

They were about to start accordingly, when Mr. Lewistone, 
who had not heard what was passing, called to Gerard to ask 
if he had finished copying some papers which he had under- 
taken t() write out for him a few days before. " I must send 
them off by the early post in the morning," he said ; so if 
you have finished them I will make them up at once." 

Gerard looked rather conscience-stricken ; and his face 
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expressed a good deal of disappointment, too, as he turned to 
32 Mr. Harrison. "I can't go, sir," he said in a low voice. 
" They are not nearly done : they '11 take me ever so long." 
"How long?" 

^ " Oh, I don't know ! nearly an hour, I daresay. I meant 
jj to have finished them this afternoon; but I was out riding, 
^ and I didn't think of them before tea, — though I should 

not have had time enough, by-the-bye, even if I had." 
J "To-morrow morning, — won't that do as well?" EUice 
said. " Or if you tell papa you want to go out, he won't care 
-J. about your doing it at all." 

" Oh, no ! " Gerard answered hastily ; " that would never 
do, — I should not like it. I want to do them, and I promised 
j,. I would, too ; and I may forget in the morning, — so I had 
better do them at once, and make sure." 

He waited till Mr. Harrison was gone ; and then, fetching 
the unfinished papers from the library, he sat down at the 
table where his father was looking over some architectural 
plans, and began his work in good earnest; whilst Ellice 
went to bed, pitying him extremely for having such a dry, 
uninteresting occupation as a wind-up to Peggy's letter and 
missing his game at cricket. She need not have done so, 
however, for he made himself very happy ; and as for Mr. 
Lewistone, he would, perhaps, have been sorry if the papers 
had happened to have been finished sooner, — it was such a 
pleasure to him to have his boy at his side. His grave looks 
gave way, as they generally did at such times; and he 
entered with the greatest interest into all that Gerard had to say 
to him — often laying down his own paper and pencil to explain 
technical terms, or to listen to and answer the many questions 
and remarks which came in the pauses of the writing. It is 
to be feared that the calculations he was making for the new 
cottages did not advance very much that night ; but perhaps 
this was not of much consequence in comparison with the plea- 
sure he was enjoying. Ellice would have thought so, at 
any rate ; and if she could have seen how his face lighted up 
whilst Gerard was talking to him, or have watched the proud 
glance of aflFection that followed all his boy's movements, she 
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would have been able to enter better into some of her 
brother's feelings, and have felt with him that any little sacri- 
fice of his own wishes was far more than repaid by being able 
to contribute to his father's happiness, and return, in some 
measure at least, the love that was lavished upon him. Cer- 
tainly she would not have been surprised to hear that he 
never once regretted the walk he had given up ; nor would 
she, perhaps, have wondered, had she known that the 
pleasure he had in seeing his father pleased was all the 
greater for having been purchased at the cost of a little self- 
denial. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

" "Would'st thou the life of souls discern ? 
Nor human wisdom, nor divine, 
Helps thee by aught beside to learn: 
Love is life's only sign." Christian Year, 

CLARA, what were the school-children doing to-day? I 
never heard anything so shocking as their singing this 
afternoon. They get worse and worse. What is the reason ?" 
And Emma made a face of great disgust as she spoke. 

" I don't know," was Clara's very quiet answer ; " I sup- 
pose it 's the fault of the new mistress. She knows very little 
about singing, and I 'm afraid she won't improve the children 
in it; but papa likes her so much in other things that he does 
not want to part with her if he can help it. She is very good 
and takes great pains, and it seems a pity to send her away 
on account of her singing." 

^' Of her screeching, you mean. But I don't see why 
everyone is to have their ears excruciated in that way, if she 
is ever so good. I really thought I must have taken flight 
before the sermon began, — they made such a horrible din ; and 
as for that man with the double-bass, I am in despair when- 
ever I see him come into the church. He took himself off 
for a few Sundays, and I was in hopes he had disappeared 
altogether ; but he turned up again to-day to my horror, and 
came out worse than before. Can't you remonstrate with him, 
and tell him how undesirable it is for us to have our feelings 
excited in such a manner ?" 

" I 'm afraid not. I don't think he would care very much 
for anything I could say to him : he is a very important person, 
too, and it would not do to offend him. Papa said something 
a short time ago about his not making quite so much noise. 
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and it was that which made him stay away from church 
those Sundays ; but he has forgiven us now, and is very mag- 
nanimous. He played rather louder than usual this after- 
noon, but he won't go on with that It was only to show his 
independence ; and next Sunday, I daresay, he will be much 
quieter." 

" It 's to be hoped he will, indeed ; but I don't know why 
he is to be considered at all. Let him stay away from church 
if he likes, — nobody wants him to come ; and if you could only 
do something to make the singing more tolerable, we should 
be so delighted." 

^' I wish we could," sighed Clara. " I often wish I had an 
ear for music, and could be of any use in that way ; but I'm 
afraid I never shalL I have worked so hard, but I don't 
on at all ; and although I might be able to play if we had an 
organ, or even a harmonium, yet I could never teach the 
singing, or lead it : I 'm not sure of being in tune myself so 
that I couldn't profess to set others right I'll tell you, 
though, what I 've often thought of, — and that is, whether you 
or EUice may not be able some day to help us. It would 
be very nice if you could, though of course we must wait 
some time first. Papa has said very often that he shall try 
and persuade one of you to imdertake it." 

"What! to teach those dirty little children to sing I" 
Emma exclaimed. " Why, it would be labour thrown away I 
They have no more idea of singing than they have of flying. 
If Ellice should like at some future time to undertake the 
business, all well and good, but I should just as soon expect 
to hear hens singing as the Borrow children." 

" I don't know why you should be so hard upon them. 
Some of them have very good voices, only they have never 
been piroperly trained ; and as for their being dirty, Emma, 
I 'm sure they are not, — at least, not those who come to the 
Simday-school ; and I suppose we should choose the singers 
from them. You know if we could train a good 
choir amongst the children, we might manage, in time, to 
get rid of the instruments ; but we have no excuse now for 
dispensing with them, because we should have no music 
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at all in the church if they went, and the people wouldn't 
like that." 

" I wish they would go, though : it would be better to have 
no music at all than such as we had to-day," remarked EUice, 
who had been standing by in silence before ; " but I 'm sure I 
should not mind trying to get up a choir if I knew more 
about singing. It would be such a long time, though, before 
I should be able to do anything ; and I don't know, either, 
that papa and mamma would like it." 

" There would be no harm in asking them. I daresay they 
wouldn't object," said Clara, delighted to find that EUice did 
not seem to dislike the proposition so much as her sister : for 
if the truth must be told, she had expected her to take far 
less interest than Emma in anything of the sort, and was 
rather astonished to hear her enter so readily into the scheme, 
knowing that in general she was more apt to consider herself 
than to take trouble for others. She did her an injustice, 
however. EUice was selfish from education, not by nature ; 
and she was capable of great sacrifices at times, although she 
had had very Uttle right principle given her to work on, and 
until lately had never learned to look upon self-denial as a 
duty. Indeed, even if she had known it to be such, it 
was more than doubtful whether the consideration would 
have influenced her at all ; for as she herself had once said, 
right and wrong had not much to do with her choice of any 
course to be pursued. But she was not quite the same now 
as she had been a few months back : she was beginning to 
see many things in a different Ught; and her illness had 
given her opportunities for thought which she would never 
have had at any other time. Outwardly, however, there was 
but Uttle change at present in her, and therefore it was not 
surprising that Clara, who knew what her sentiments had 
always been before, should have wondered to find her so 
wiUing to enter into a plan which certainly wOuld entail a 
great deal more trouble than she was in the habit of giving 
herself generally. She was too glad, however, to meet with 
so much interest in the projected scheme to think of expres- 
sing her astonishment ; and she now began to discuss with 
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her the arrangements they would make for carrying it out, 
and the probability of its soon being practicable, — atopic 
which proved so interesting that they could think of nothing 
else, and were still talking over their plans when they re- 
ceived a summons from Miss Evans, who was standing talking 
to Mrs. Marsham at some little distance, under the shade of 
one of the old yew-trees which grew in the churchyard of 
Borrow. 

It was a pleasant place, that little graveyard, standing on 
some of the highest ground in the parish ; and although there 
was not a very extensive view from it, — for it, was almost 
entirely shut in by trees on three sides, — yet many people 
thought they hked it all the better for being so secluded 
Towards the west, however, the ground was more open, for 
the village lay on that side ; yet even there the scene was a 
quiet and peaceful one. There were no houses near, only 
meadows and corn-fields, through which flowed the restlefiB 
shining river, now sparkling in the gorgeous light of the 
bright summer's sun ; whilst more to the south rose the spire 
of Ilkley Cathedral, and far away in the distance to the north 
stretched the Lewistone Woods. It was a pretty place 
altogether, and a pleasant and shady one to rest in, 
and the Hall party were often in the habit of lingering there 
for a few minutes on coming out of church. They had been 
doing so now whilst waiting for Mr. Lewistone, who had gone 
into the vestry to speak to the Eector. 

"Where is Gerard?" Ellice asked as she joined Miss 
Evans. "Have you seen him, Emma?" 

" Yes, — there he is, making himself very comfortable on 
that wall; but I wouldn't advise you to disturb him. He's 
too busy with that respectable acquaintance he has picked 
up to have any attention to give to you. Oh, he 's getting 
down now ! so I suppose they have finished their conference. 
What was that strange-looking old fellow saying to you, 
Gerard ? " she asked as he came across to the yew-tree. 

" What old fellow ? Jasper Horne ? You don't call him 
old, do you ? It 's only rheumatism makes him so lame,— 
he 's not old, really. He says this weather will last ever so 
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long, and we shall have a glorious week. It has set in for 
fair; and all the hay-making was over yesterday, so everybody 
will be able to come on Tuesday." 

" Oh ! that was what you were talking about* And is he 
to be one of the party?" 

" Of course, — if he can come that is ; but he is afraid of his 
rheumatism. Nobody has it when it 's so hot, though ; ajid I 
told him I should be quite disappointed if he didn't get up ; 
so I daresay he '11 manage it. And it isn't far : he lives in 
the village. You '11 see, then, what a jolly brick he is I " 

^' I don't care particularly to make his acquaintance," 
Emma answered. " All your friends are jolly bricks, I know ; 
but that is not much of a recommendation to me, for really I 
don't know what remarkable virtues are included in the term." 

" Well, you '11 like him very much, then ; a-nd he 's a regu- 
lar good fellow : that 's plain enough, isn't it ? Clara knows 
all about him, and she can tell you whether he isn't worth 
something, — can't you, Clara ? " 

" Oh, yes ! " Emma exclaimed hastily ; " I daresay he is. 
I '11 believe anything you like to tell me of him ; but you 
needn't enter into particulars just now. I don't want all his 
history inflicted on me, however worthy he may be. I 've no 
doubt, indeed, that he is perfection itself ; only it 's too hot 
for me to admire him properly to-day, so perhaps you can 
wait till another time. By-the-bye, you haven't heard Clara's 
wild scheme for reforming the singing in the church. Do 
tell him, Ellice, what you and she are going to do. It's 
exactly the kind of thing he '11 appreciate." 

" I should appreciate anything that would make them sing 
a little better. What a noise they made this afternoon ! I 
couldn't think what they were doing." 

Emma laughed. " Well, it 's satisfactory to hear you say 
that ; but it shows what it must have been for you to have 
found out that it was not exactly all one could wish for in 
the music line. You know, Ckura, he can't tell one tune 
from another generally; and, so that people make a na^e, I 
don't believe it matters to him what kind of singing it is. 
One sort is as good as another." 

X 
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"Then why did you say that he would appreciate our 
plan?" 

" Oh ! because I look upon it as such an eccentric, out-of- 
the-way proceeding, and I know he likes anything of that 
kind. I didn't mean he cared for the music itself being any 
better." 

" I don't know why you should think I don't like good 
singing," Gerard said. " I like some things very much ; but 
I don't care for all those Italian songs you sing^ because 1 
don't understand them. They're all nonsense to me; but 
you have some English things I like. I know what the words 
are then, and whether they are worth listening to or not." 

" That's just what I say. You don't care for the music: 
it's only the words you think of; and if they are sung in tune 
or out of tune, it's all the same to you. You are quite 
satisfied either way." 

" No, I 'm sure I 'm not. There are some things I cao't 
bear to hear badly sung, — the Te Deum now. Don't you 
remember their trying it in this church some time ago, and 
what a mess they made of it ? and so they do in St. Mary's at 
Ilkley ; but in the cathedral they sing it beautifidly. I like 
to hear it there ; but it 's so shocking to have it spoiled by had 
singing. The words are a great deal too good for that." 

" Are they ? " said Emma carelessly ; I never thought 
much about them." 

" Never thought about them ! " Gerard exclaimed. Why, 
Emma, they are almost the very best part of the service! 
You don't mean to say, really, that you don't care for them?" 

WTiy should I ? I never noticed anything particular 
about them. How absurd you are ! And you look as if I 
had said something dreadful. Is it so very wicked not to 
admire the Te Deum^ Clara ? " 

Clara hesitated. " I know what Gerai*d means," she said. 
" The words are very beautiful : I should fancy everyone 
must think them so ; but I suppose the more one thinks of 
them the better they seem." 

I daresay ; and if I could hear some good music with 
them very likely I should think more of them ; but I ne?ei 
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flf cai'e much for anything that is read, and we never get to the 
morning service at the cathedral. Sometimes we go in the 
1 afternoon, but not often. Now, Gerard 's always going, be-» 
c^use he walks over to Ilkley pretty nearly every Sunday to 
spend half the day with Mr. Harrison." 

" And do you go to the cathedral, then ? " Clara asked. 
Yes, always. We were there this morning. But I don't 
go nearly every Sunday to Ilkley, Emma ; only sometimes.*' 

" Very often, it seems to me ; but I gee now why it is. I 
used to think you only went to see Mr. Harrison. I had no 
idea you had such a liking for the cathedral service. But 
you have not heard Clara's and Ellice's plan yet. With your 
newly-developed musical tastes I 'm sure you '11 approve of 
it ; " and she repeated the conversation they had had on first 
coming out of church. 

Very much to her surprise, however, he said nothing ; and 
even when she had finished he made no remark. 

" Now, then 1 how disappointing -you are ! I expected you 
to have been delighted with such a wild proposition, and you 
take it as coolly as if it were an every-day affair." 

" Because I don't know whether you 're in earnest. You 
don't seem as if you were, and it isn't the sort of thing that 
. . . ." He stopped, and looked at EUice rather doubtfully. 

That she likes in general, you mean to say. It certainly 
would look rather odd to see her superintending a number of 
children, with their mouths wide open, making a noise which 
they fancied was singing. I can fancy, Ellice, how disgusted 
you would be after one or two scenes of the kind. Your 
large stock of patience would very soon be exhausted, and 
you would get rid of the whole concern as speedily as 
possible." 

" You think I couldn't do it ? " Ellice said turning to her 
brother,—" that I oughtn't to try ? " 

" No, I don't. I don't see why you shouldn't do it as well 
as anyone else. But do you really mean you're in ear- 
nest?" 

" I shouldn't mind trying. Not yet, of course ; I don't 
know enough about singing. I should have to wait two 
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or three years, I suppose; and perhaps papa and mamma 
may not like my doing it at all ; but if they don't mind, I 
may be able to do something by-and-bye." 

"It would be the very best thing anybody could do I" 
Gerard exclaimed eagerly. " How glad I should be, Ellice, if 
you would try. I'm sure you would like it if you once 
began. And if they got on well, and you could do anything 
with them, you wouldn't mind what trouble you had at first 
in teaching them." 

" Wouldn't she ? " said Emma laughing. Depend upon 
it she would never go on, even if she began. And you for* 
get, too, how much she dislikes anything to do with muac. 
She will never sit down to the piano if she can help it, and 
she grumbles dreadfully if Miss Evans makes her practise a 
little longer than usual sometimes." 

" Because I don't see any use in it, — it seems such a waste 
of time ; but if I thought it was to come in for anything 
afterwards I shouldn't mind it so much. Indeed, I think I 
should like it if I had an object like this to look forward to." 

Ob, yes ! you say that now because you see that Gerard 
wants you to try ; but I know how it will all end. When 
he 's not here to keep you up to it, you will soon give up 
thinking of such a thing. You will have had quite enough 
of it in three months' time, if you begin practising rather 
more than usual to get ready for your singing class." 

" I don't think you know Ellice," Gerard said. She don't 
throw up things so easily when she once makes up her mind 
to do them. Look how hard she works at her drawing, and 
how well she gets on with it ! Why shouldn't she do the 
same with music if she likes ? " 

" If she likes ! Yes ; I didn't say she couldn't. I know 
she could do it if she liked ; but the thing is whether she 
would. Of course, whilst you are here to say that you wish 
she would try, and all that sort of thing, she will do it fia«t 
enough, — I can see that by the way she is looking at you now. 
But it will be different when you are gone, and there is no 
one to spur her on." 

" We shall see. I don't believe it. You '11 think of it> at 
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any rate, EUice, won't you? It would be such a capital 
thing, — quite worth trying." 

Ellice said *^ Yes " in a very sober tone, which made Emma 
laugh, and observe that she was repenting already of her pro- 
posed undertaking ; but Gerard read her face differently, and 
seemed perfectly satisfied ; and as Mr. Lewistone joined them 
at that moment the subject was dropped. 

The two parties were about to separate, when Mr. Marsham 
turned round suddenly. 

" By-the-bye, Gerard, you have contrived to make Jack 
Manning very happy. I met him two or three days ago, and 
he looked so pleased that I stopped to ask what had happened, 
and then he told me what you had done. How came you to 
think of such a thing ? " 

Oh, Mr. Marsham !" Gerard exclaimed, colouring deeply ; 
and he looked so confused that Mr. Marsham perceived he 
had made some mistake. 

"Why, what is it?" he said. "Have I said anything 
wrong ? I didn't know it was a secret ; Jack did not tell me 
so. I'm very sorry, I am sure, if I have said anything I. 
ought not." 

"No, it don't matter, — it's all right," said Gerard, whose 
confusion was not lessened by his father's fixing his eyes on 
him with a look of surprise as he asked what they were 
talking about. He hesitated, and the others looked at him 
also in great astonishment. 

It was only a premium for Jack," he said at last, in a 
tone as if he were excusing himself for having done some- 
thing wrong. " I had the money, so I thought I might as 
well use it for that as anything else. You don't mind how I 
spend it generally, father," he added, seeing a look which he 
did not quite understand pass over Mr. Lewistone's fAce. " I 
didn't think . . ." 

Mind ! — no, I don't mind," was the answer. " It was a 
pity you threw it away like that, perhaps, for I am afraid the 
boy. is not worth much ; but if you think it will do him any 
good . . 

• " I 'm sure it will ! " Gerard exclaimed eagerly ; and then, 
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turning to Mr. Marsham, he added more quietly, — "Yoil 
know Jack, — don't you think he will get on ? " 

I believe so, certainly, if he goes on as he is doing now. 
He is thoroughly honest and industrious, and that is saying a 
great deal, considering the family he comes from. He has 
attended our Sunday-school, too, for a long time, and I have 
always liked and trusted him. No, I think your father need 
have no feai* that your money has been thrown away. Yon 
have put Jack in the way of earning his own livelihood, and 
I have every reason to hope he will turn out well." 

Gerard looked at his father, and Mr. Lewistone smiled 
a little at the eager anxious glance which seemed to ask 
whether he were displeased. 

" It is all right. You needn't think that I mind it^" he 
said again, in the sort of stiflf tone which was habitual to him 
when he was feeling rather more than he cared to show, and 
which would have given anyone who did not know him weD, 
the idea that he really was displeased. I don't mind it in 
the least. I 'm very glad you should have done it if pu 
liked ; but I was afraid you would be running short of money, 
and have none left for yourself." 

" For myself ! " Gerard said, looking very much relieved. 
" I've had such lots lately, you know, father, — a great deal 
more than I should have known what to do with if Jack 
hadn't come to help me. Oh, if you only thought of that, 
I 'm very glad, because I had plenty ! " 

" Had^"* remarked Emma in a low tone, and with rather a 
curious smile on her face. Yes, you are quite right not to 
use the present tense. That was where your money went 
then, Gerard, was it ? Well, it was rather too bad of Mr. 
Marsham to let out your secret, when you took such pains 
the other night to keep us all in the dark. And you look as 
if you had been caught doing something very bad. How odd 
you are ! I never can make you out." 

Gerard made no answer. He joined his father, who had 
moved on a few steps, and they walked away together throu^ 
a private gate which led into the park ; but the others still 
lingered, for Emma wanted to hear particulars, and Mr. Mar- 
fiham was quite as ready to tell as she was to listen. 
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"I am very glad that Gerard thought of doing it," he 
said, " for I am very much interested in that poor boy. He 
has a wretched home, and I have often wished I could do 
something to get him away from it. His father is not so bad 
in many things as he used to be ; but he has a bad name, and 
it is difficult for him to set up now for a steady character. 
There are few people who will employ him, or his sons either, 
so that they seldom have regular work ; and I am afraid they 
are in great distress sometimes. The father one can't pity so 
much, for it has been his own fault ; but it is different with 
the boys, and I am often very sorry for them, although I have 
hardly known how to help them. This Jack, too, is a good 
honest fellow, and I feel sure he will get on well. Gerard 
couldn't have done better with his money." And Mr. Mar- 
sham went on to tell of his meeting with Jack Manning, and 
the boy's delight at his new prospects. " I think he must 
have a little Irish blood in his veins," he added laughing ; 

for he was so very warm and enthusiastic in his expressions, 
and I don't know what he isn't going to do some day to show 
his gratitude. I told him the best thing he could do would 
be to mind his work now, and grow up steady and honest ; 
and I thought that would please Gerard as much as anything 
else ; but although he assented to this, I believe he hopes to 
have an opportunity of doing something else, too, at some 
future time." 

" EUice," said Emma, as they were walking home, " how 
very quiet you have been about this ; and so you were, too, 
the other evening, I noticed, when we were teasing Gerard 
about his money. I wondered then that you took it all so 
easily, and didn't fire up at us for plying him with questions ; 
but of course you knew all about it." 

Ellice smiled. " He told me long ago that he wished he 
could do it, and he has been saving up as much as he could 
for some time; but when Uncle Alick gave him that the 
other day it made it all right directly. I was quite glad, be- 
cause he was so pleased about it ; and he rushed off to Jack 
at once to settle everything, and to find out where he would 
like to be apprenticed. It was so nice altogether." 
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" And that helped you to keep quiet last Thursday," re- 
turned Emma. " Well, I thought your patience then was 
exemplary, and something quite uncommon for you. I won- 
dered how it was." And then she added after a moment's 
pause, " And so Gerard has kept up his friendship for that 
boy ! How odd it is I Do you remember his fight with 
Haughton about him last Christmas, and how we laughed at 
his having taken such a fancy to a poacher's son ? " 

How did, you mean," interrupted EUice. I never 
thought there was anything odd about it. Gerard knew what 
sort of boy he was all along ; and, you see, Mr. Maarsham says 
just the same. Perhaps, now, you won't think it quite so 
strange that he should like him, as you hear that he really is 
worth something." 

"Well, I don't know about that. It does seem rather 
strange, certainly, — such a violent friendship, I mean. As 
Uncle Gordon says, people had. better keep to their own 
stations. Fancy fighting for such a boy as that ! But Gerard 
always was a Don Quixote, and a Don Quixote he will be as 
long as he lives." 

" Emma, how provoking you are I " EUice exclaimed, in 
great indignation. " I declare you are too bad. There is no 
talking to you, you are so tiresome I " 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Bo you remember all the sunny places 

Where in bright days, long past, we played together? 

Do you remember all the old home faces 

That gathered round the hearth in wintry weather? 

Do you remember all the happy meetings 

In summer evenings round the open door — 

Kind looks, kind hearts, kind words, and tender greetings ? " 

"ITTTHERE is your Bible history, Ellice ? " Miss Evans asked 
T f coming into the school-room that same evening. " Is it 
ready yet ? " 

" Yes, quite ready ; I finished it long ago and Ellice, who 
had been lounging about near the window for more than half 
an hour, wishing to go out, gladly produced the writing which 
was part of their regular Sunday employment. Whilst Miss 
Evans made corrections she sat looldng on, but giving very 
divided attention to what was being said, being more occupied 
with watching certain signals which her brother was making to 
her from the lawn. He jumped down at last from his posi- 
tion, — a bough of one of the old cedar trees whicb grew near 
the house, — and came up to the window. 

" Hallo, Ellice ! what makes you so long to-night ? Isn't 
she coming out. Miss Evans ? " 

" Yes, directly ; she is not ready yet. Ellice, this date is 
not correct, I 'm sure. Get your Bible, and see when Jotham 
began to reign." 

Ellice obeyed with a sigh, giving a longing glance at the 
bright west where the sun was setting, as if she regretted 
being obliged to stay in at all on such a beautiful evening. 
The required date was found, and proved to be wrong, as Miss 
Evans had thought, and unfortunately it was not the only one 
which was incorrect ; and Ellice's impatience increased as she 
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saw the black marks scored under about half a dozen in suc- 
cession, 

" I don't know what you were thinking of to write such a 
careless lesson," was Miss Evans's remark as she gave her 
back the book. I think your best way will be to make a 
fresh copy ; — there are so many mistakes in this one." 

^' Oh, Miss Evans I " Gerard exclaimed in dismay, " don't 
make her write it again. Let her oflf this time, please. IVe 
been waiting for her ever so long." 

That is not a very good reason for my excusing a bad 
lesson," was the answer, spoken in rather a hesitating tone; 
for, like everyone else in the house, one of Miss Evans's 
weaknesses was a difficulty in refusing anything that Gerard 
asked her. Indeed, if the truth must be told, it was a thing 
she had never yet accomplished ; and Ellice, being well awaie 
of the fact, waited eagerly for the permission to go whidi die 
was sure would follow. Miss Evans took up the book again* 
" It certainly is very badly written," she said ; " and r^j, 
considering the time you have had to do it in, it otigfat to 
have been very diflferent. I don't know what to say about 
it." And there was another glance at the window, where she 
met a most imploring look. " Well, this once perhaps. But 
you must make those dates right ; and I shall expect a very 
good lesson next Sunday, remember." 

^'I'll promise that for her," Gerard exclaimed eagerly. 
" Thank you, Miss Evans ; you 're the j oiliest woman going. 
But you always were, and no mistake." 

" Because she always let you do as you liked," said Emma 
looking up from a book she was reading, or rather professing 
to read. " I 'm sure she never allowed us to have our own 
way, as you did ; and you used to be a dreadful torment here 
in consequence. Don't you remember, before Mr. Harrison 
came, what scenes we had every morning when you came in 
under pretence of learning something ? I don't know what it 
was exactly. But you almost worried poor Miss Evans out 
of her life." 

"He got on very well, though," remarked Miss Evans, 
who had always been rather proud of her former pupiL " Ai 
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i2 far as syntax in the Latin grammar; and I am sure his 
writing was much better then than it is now. Everyone was 
surprised to find how much he knew when he had only been 
with me a short time." 

" Perhaps so," said Emma laughing ; " but I am sure you 
had plenty of trouble with him, for all that. He used to 
tease you dreadfully, and I know you were very glad to get 
rid of him. You can't deny it." 

Well, she was very kind to me, whether she liked teach- 
ing me or not," Gerard said. " I know I was a great bore. 
But I don't torment you as I used to do, Miss Evans." 

" No, you don't. But I wish you would go away now till 
EUice has finished. She cannot write whilst you are standing 
there talking." 

"All right; I'll go. You'll find me at the fish-ponds, 
EUice." 

He disappeared ; and EUice, after correcting her dates with 
great care, was told that she might go also. She put away 
her books accordingly, and left the room very quietly ; but 
no sooner was she outside the door than her impatience 
hroke out again. Flying upstairs she seized the first bonnet 
that came to hand, which happened to be one of Emma's, and, 
without waiting to put it on, flew ofif again. Downstairs she 
went, through one of the library windows to save time, and, 
crossing the lawn, gained the long walk, where she stopped 
for a moment to recover breath, and then proceeded more lei- 
surely towards the fish-ponds, — a quiet secluded pl9.ce, where 
deep dark pools of water lay, overshadowed by beech and elm 
trees. The rays of the setting sun, low down in the western 
sky, glanced brightly on the smooth green turf and under 
the sweeping boughs of the trees, and lighted up the ripples 
on the sm-face of the ponds. She paused as she came out 
on one of the high banks, and stood for a minute or two 
looking down into the calm stiU water, watching the shadows 
on it, and the circling eddies made by the leaping of the fish, 
tmtil she was roused by a long low whistle not very far oflf. 
Pushing aside the branches she started off once more through 
the thick underwood, and emerged at last upon rather more 
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open ground, where the sunlight played more freely, and the 
fresh evening breeze swept through the long tufted grass and 
rustled amongst the leaves overhead. Sitting down upon the 
trunk of a fallen tree under the shadow of a tall copper 
beech, Ellice tied on her bonnet, and then turned to look for 
Gerard, who, she knew, was somewhere near. That spot had 
been their trysting-place for years ; and as long back as she 
could remember it had been her greatest delight to slip awaj, 
unobserved by Miss Evans or her sister, and, wandering off to 
this copper beech, wait there until her brother could join 
her, unless, as was not seldom the case, she found him there 
before her. Most of their old games and childish amusements 
had taken place near here ; and from the place where she was 
now sitting she could see the water-mill, which more than 
three years before they had made upon the bank of a stream 
which here rushed down from the height into the pond below. 
It had been so firmly fixed there, that even the rains of thoee 
three winters had failed to move it; and when there to 
water enough in the stream the wheel still worked away in- 
dustriously : but just now the bed of the brook was almost diy, 
and the mill in consequence was at a stand-still. 

A little above it were the remains of a hut — another under- 
taking of theirs, which had not turned out quite so well ; and as 
her eye fell on it now, Ellice could hardly help laughing at the 
recollection of all the toil and trouble that had been bestowed 
upon it. It had been the work of several weeks, and was 
built expressly for the winter months, — their intention being 
to spend all their spare time there, instead of in the house, 
when the weather was too wet to be out of doors. How they 
were to get there through rain and snow, or what pleasure 
there would be in sitting cramped up in such close quarters, 
when they might have the run of the whole house at home, 
never entered into their calculations. The charm of the 
place consisted in having built it themselves, and in the fact 
of its existence being a profound secret to the rest of the 
world. So they worked away at it for a long time during 
the autumn, and felt very proud indeed when, one day in 
November, it was pronounced to be finished. A very inge- 
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nious aflFair it was, too, being a square of about five feet, 
formed by stakes driven into the ground at the corners, with 
' smaller ones in the intervening spaces, amongst which the 
. dry branches of underwood were closely woven, whilst moss 
' and lichens were used to fill up gaps and crevices. The door 
was the hardest part of the business, as it was necessary for 
' winter time to have one that would close, and keep out the 
" wind and rain ; but this was managed at last by making a 
- frame in the same way as the rest of the hut, and then 
~ slinging it by cords to the door-post. In this way it opened 
" and shut pretty easily, and a cord and nail within served to 
■ fasten it ; but nothing that they could do would remedy a 
certain large aperture between the frame and the top of the 
door, in consequence of this latter not swinging quite so well 
■upon its hinges as was desirable. They decided at last, how- 
ever, that it was just as well to have a little air in the place, 
and they might have added, some light also ; for although 
they had not forgotten a window, the pane of glass which 
they had put in was so small that their prospects within were 
very dim and hazy. On the whole, therefore, it was perhaps 
an advantage that the door would not fit any closer. 

Every half-holiday for the next three weeks was then passed 
in this black hole, for such it might in all truth have been 
called. The large amount of cooking done there, and the very 
small quantity of smoke that ever found its way out, soon made 
the place almost uninhabitable, and would certainly have 
driven them from it sooner or later, had not another untoward 
circumstance taken place. They had repaired one wet Satur- 
day, as usual, to their hut for the purpose of roasting spar- 
rows and eating, them,— a sumptuous fare on which they 
were in the habit of regaling themselves on such occasions. 
But before this the weather had been fine, and they had 
always been able to have the door open during their cooking 
operations ; and although this had not kept the place free 
from smoke, it had at any rate admitted a little fresh air : 
but on the afternoon in question the rain fell so heavily that 
they were obliged to shut themselves in, and, as a natural 
consequence, the atmosphere soon became stifling to a degree 
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that was almost unbearable. They sat on^ however^ taniiii^ 
their spit and roasting potatoes, trying to persuade themselm 
that they were exceedingly comfortable, and that the hot ma 
the most enjoyable place to be in on such a wet day. The 
delusion was a pleasant one ; but it did not last laog, fat 
as Ellice was bending over the fire, becoming redder aai 
redder, and more choked and blinded every moment, a sound 
of falling water made her look round. She could not be sai 
to have seen what was taking place, for the smoke was to* 
thick to allow of her doing so ; but she felt that a stream d 
water was invading the premises. In all haste she changed 
her seat, but was not much better off on the other side of tk 
hearth, for the rain found its way in there also, and the lot 
was soon deluged with water. They held out, however, ni 
would have stayed to finish cooking their sparrows if Umj 
could have kept their fire in ; but this was soon found to be 
impossible. The wood became so wet that it would not hm, 
although it smoked more than ever ; and fairly driven out it 
last, they beat a precipitate retreat, reaching home in a mai 
pitiable state. Ellice's appearance, indeed, frightened the 
whole household. Perfectly black, her hair singed, sevenl 
large holes burnt in her frock, and dripping with water, she 
looked very much as if she had first been set on fire, and theft 
half drowned to put out the flames. She fell into dire dis- 
grace in consequence of this escapade, and would have beeo 
punished for it, had not Gerard most vehemently protested 
against such a proceeding. He declared that if anythii^ 
were done to her he would be punished too, for that he to 
the only one to blame. He had first thought of building the 
hut, and he had put her up to helping him : she had onk 
done what he told her ; and he made such a commotioa 
in the house that she escaped at last with only a scolding 
from Miss Evans, and another from Wright — both of which 
he insisted upon sharing, — a circumstance which did away 
with much of their effect, for he made all parties laugh » 
much that Ellice finished by looking upon the whole affair as 
a capital joke. It turned out, however, to be anything but 
that for her. A severe attack of inflammation followed her 
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exposure to the cold and raiD, and during the whole of that 
winter she never once left the house. Gerard did not care 
to go alone to the hut, so that for many weeks it was quite 
forsaken; and when the warm spring days came, and they 
were able once more to visit it together, only a heap of ruins 
was found where it had stood. High wintry gales had blown 
It down, and scattered the brushwood in all directions ; and 
bhe only thing that remained in its place was the blackened 
hearthstone. Even now it was there still, just as they had 
left it that day ; for the fancy for hut-building passed away 
sifter that unfortunate ending to so much hard labour, and 
3ome other pursuit engaging their attention, their attempts 
had never been renewed. But there were many pleasant 
recollections associated with it; and so Ellice thought as, 
balf smiling to herself, she sat with her eyes fixed on the 
ruined pile. 

" Plenty of strawberries here," Gerard said, coming up at 
last. You like them, don't you ?" and he produced a large 
leaf full of wood-strawberries. 

^' Yes, very much. What beauties they are ! You got 
them on the bank, I suppose. Do you know, I was thinking 
then of the time when we built that hut. How very nice it 
was, and what happy days those were I 

" Yes, so they were. But these are happy, too ! Don't 
you think so ? " 

If one could be sure that they would last I That 's the 
worst of growing older. One begins to look on, instead of 
only thinking of what is pleasant for the time." 

Gerard laughed. " You might be getting very old indeed, 
Ellice, to talk in that way. Why, you '11 be looking out for 
your grey hairs next. But can't one look forward to pleasant 
things?" 

Ellice laughed too, — a very merry laugh ; but presently she 
said rather dolefully, — *'You know / have nothing very 
pleasant to look forward to. There's September coming. 
Not much more than two months ! " 

" But all the holidays first I And Scotland, too. That 's 
3nough to think of just now. And afterwards it will only be 
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three months till Christmas. We shall have plenty then to 
look forward to." 

"Yes," Ellice said, rather absently ; and a silence saoceeded, 
during which she eat her strawberries indefatigably. 

" Uncle Gordon hasn't written yet about your goiif 
there," she said at last. "But I suppose it will be atfk 
beginning of the holidays; there will be no time whenie 
come back from Scotland. And Haughton really goes litk 
you, does he? " 

" I believe so. He wants to go, I know ; and as he hi 
been asked, I don't know why he should stay at home." 

" He is so cool, I can't make him out,'' Ellice exclainul 
indignantly ; and then, checking herself, she added, I '11 tJ 
you what will be very disagreeable, — and that is about tk 
prize. Whether you get it or he gets it, it will be eqaaDf 
bad, for he will either be triumphing over you, or ebe h 
will be so cross that he will be quite unbearable. It is Yar 
unfortunate that you will be together so much. If it cooll 
only have happened at' any other time ! " 

" And suppose somebody else gets it after all ! It 's quite 
as likely as not." 

" No, no. You will have it, Gerard, I know. I 'm sure 
of it. You won't disappoint me so dreadfully as not to get 
it? Promise me that you won't." 

" I can't promise. You know, Ellice, it has been your 
own fancy all along that I should have it. I 've always told 
you that it isn't likely, and that you oughtn't to expect if* 

" I know what Willie Marsham says, and a great many of 
the others," Ellice said, pulling up large pieces of moss from 
the old trunk on which she sat and throwing them from her 
with great energy. " They ought to know, I'm sure. But 
we won't talk about it now. I 'm very glad, though, that 
Tom will be with you at Castle Gordon. It will be mudi 
pleasanter than being alone with Haughton." 

" Yes, especially as I missed that chance of seeing him 
before Easter. If Uncle Gordon had not asked him for 
next month I shouldn't have seen him again before Christmas 
He must spend some of his holidays at home this time." 
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" I suppose he must. Poor Tom ! what a thing it is for 
him to have such a father. I can't think how Aunt Frances 
came to marry again, and such a man as Major Meredith ! 
I 'm so glad he 's not my father, and that papa is not like 
him, too. Papa is very grave, and I must say, I 'm a little 
airaid of him ; but he is not unkind . . she hesitated. 

" Unkind ! No, indeed. There never was anyone half so 
kind," Gerard exclaimed. You say you are afraid of him, 
and I know a great many other people seem to be ; but I 
never can make out why it is. They don't know him, I 
suppose ; because if they did, they would find out how very 
diflFerent he really is. Why ! ever since I can remember, he 
has never once been angry with me, and I 'm sure I 've done 
things enough to make him so, often and often. But if I 
were ever so bad^ he was just as kind ; he never would let 
me see how much I had vexed him ; and I know I must have 
done so terribly at times, for I never thought whether he 
liked things or not. I can't bear now, EUice, to think of all 
I used to do some time ago. I didn't know then that he 
cared for me so much, as I do now. That 's one reason why 
I 'm so glad to have known Mr. Harrison. He first made 
me see it, and made me wish I could be different." 

" Well ! " said EUice, " I don't think papa minded it, even 
if you did vex him ; he always wished you to do what you 
liked. Besides that was so very long ago. You never vex 
him now." 

don't know. I'm afraid I do sometimes, without 
meaning it, and I don't find it out till afterwards. If I 
knew it, I would not do it for worlds ; especially now, when I 
know so much more about him than I did. But still I can't 
bear to think of that time, and I told him once that I was 
very sorry I had always done as I liked so much, without 
caring whether he were pleased or not." 
And what did he say ? " 

I can't tell you exactly . . . only he was very . kind. 
But he wouldn't let me say all I wanted. And ever since 
then he has been kinder than ever. Oh, EUice ! you don't 
know what he is when we are alone together. You would 
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never be afraid of him if you could see him then! And 
some people call him stem and harsh," he added indig- 
nantly. " I have heard them say such things when theyVe 
not known that I was by, and it has made me so angry. 
I 've told them sometimes what I thought about it ; but ik*« 
no use saying anything. You know what they all thinL 
But I wish that you knew him better." 

I 'm afraid I never shall. He is so very grave, and he » 
seldom speaks to me. When he does, too, it 's not the same 
as if he were speaking to you. There 's a great difference^ 
and you must see it. I wonder what makes him so silatf 
and out of spirits always. I have often tried to j&nd out It 
can't be becauise he 's getting old, for a great many peo[de 
we know, much older than he is, are very cheerful. Besides 
he has been so ever since I can remember, and Millar ssjs 
he was just the same when he first came home, after he 
had been in India so long. Have you any idea, Grerard, lAj 
it is?" 

" No ; he has never told me, and of course I have neiff 
asked him ; but from a good many things he has said, I am 
sure he has been very unhappy. His father had a great deJ 
to do with it, I believe ; but what it was, I don't know ex- 
actly. There 's one thing I do know, though, and that is, 
that if he had a hard life once, at any rate, it shall not be 
so when I am grown up. And I mean to work very hard 
at Eton, and at college, that he may be proud of me therCi 
It will give him so much pleasure. And then when I come 
home for good, I will do so much for him, everything indeed 
You know he will really be getting old then, and will want 
some one to be with him and help him. He will be glad to 
have me, and there are lots of things I can do for him. I 
mean that he shall be happier than he ha.s ever been, even 
when he was a boy ; and he was very happy then ; he has 
often said so, and told me of things he used to do here, in 
these very woods, when all our uncles were alive, and they 
were boys together. There were so many of them, you know; 
and he never thought when he left home to go into the army, 
that he would ever come back here to live. I don't think he 
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liked it at all ; at least I 'm sure he didn't at first ; he felt it 
very much." 

Ellice was silent. She had never heard her father speak 
of his early life there ; and, for the first time, she began to see 
that to him there might be many painful associations con- 
nected with the home, which she had only known as a bright 
and happy one." 

How strange that I never thought of that before ! " she 
said. "Of course he couldn't like it. Only think what it 
must have been to come back, and find everyone gone that 
he cared for. How dreadful it must have been I I can't 
think how he could have made up his mind to live here at 
all. I 'm sure I couldn't have done it ; I should have gone 
away somewhere, and never have come near the place again. 
I don't wonder that he don't look happy, — do you ? " 

" No, I don't. I only wish I had thought about it much 
sooner than I did. I would have taken more care to please 
him if I had known what I do now. That 's one of the advan- 
tages of growing older at any rate, if it isn't so pleasant on 
other accounts ; one sees things better, and can do so much 
more." 

" Yes," Ellice remarked, it certainly is odd how one's 
thoughts alter, and how different things seem as one gets 
older. I 'm sure," she added hesitatingly, " that I don't 
think as I did this time last year. But that 's your doing, 
Grerard. I don't think it is because I am growing older 
exactly." 

My doing ! What do you mean? " 

don't know . . . only somehow you have made me 
think of things that I never used to trouble myself about. 
It isn't very pleasant always, I can tell you, when I want to 
do anything, to have something saying to me that it isn't right. 
Very often I don't listen, because it is so provoking to be 
stopped in the middle of doing what I like; but I don't 
know how it is, I never feel comfortable when I go on with 
it afterwards ; and sometime ago, it would have been all the 
same to me whether it were right or wrong. It was you who 
made me think differently." 
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Why, I never remember saying anything to yoa 
about it." 

*^ Yes, you did Don't you recollect one day in the wmtei, 
in your room, a long talk we had ? You haven't forgottea 
it, have you ? " 

" No ; I know what you mean now. But I didn't know I 
said anything particular. Besides, I believe I was thinking 
of myself, not of you." 

" Well, it did for me, if you didn't mean it : but it msBii 
so much what you said as what you did that made me think 
of it. You see, it 's as you say, that when people grow older 
they take more notice of things, and of motives, too, I 'm 
sure. I never used to care whether I did right or not ; bat 
now I should be very glad to do it. I do try sometima, 
though perhaps you don't think it ; but it 's so dreadfollf 
difficult, I don't know whether I shall be able to go on with 
it. People are so provoking, and I get so angry, that vey 
often I give up trying, — only then I am so miserable, thit 
I 'm obliged to begin again ; and I can't forget and be com- 
fortable, because you are sure to do or say something whidi 
makes me think." 

" I didn't know it ; I 've never meant it," Gerard said 
" I couldn't do such a thing as try to set anybody right : I *m 
always getting wrong myself. It 's your fancy, Ellice ; indeed 
I 've never intended to say anything that was meant for 

you." 

" I know ; and that 's the very thing. If you said it to 
me, I could laugh and talk it off ; but I can't as it is, — and 
so I am obliged to think. But don't you remeAiber, that 
day, telling me that you wished I would try. Ever since 
then I 've wished I could ; but it 's such very hard work : 
and I never remember that a thing is wrong until I've 
said or done it, — when it has to be done quickly, I mean. If 
I have time to think of it, it's different, — although I dont 
always do it even then ; sometimes it 's impossible." 

" Impossible ! Oh, ElUce ! " 

" Yes, impossible ; at least, it is to me. Don't you think 
some things may be ? " 
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" If you had nothing to help you ; but not as it is." 

EUice was silent ; and when she spoke again, it was to 
propose that they should go on further into the wood. They 
went accordingly, and for more than an hour wandered on, 
almost without thinking where they were going, and deep in 
conversation all the time, until the fast-gathering shades 
warned them that it was time to return to the house. It 
-was so dark, indeed, at last, that they had some difficulty in 
making their way out of the wood ; and Ellice became rather 
alarmed once, on fancying that she heard footsteps behind 
them, which her imagination immediately conjured up into 
those of some poacher with a blunderbuss, and perhaps mur- 
derous intentions. Her brother's assurances that it was only 
a deer, or that if there were really anyone there it would not 
be to hurt them, did not calm her fears very much. She did 
not like the darkness, and was very glad when they emerged 
from the glade, where the trees grew so thick overhead, and 
gained one of the green walks leading to the private grounds. 
It was more open there, and the moon, which was rising, threw 
a briglit light on all around, so that they were able to get on 
more quickly; and she laughed at her own fears when she 
found herself once more safe on the garden-lawn. The scene 
there was very different to the one they had left behind. 
Instead of the gloom and almost unbroken silence of the 
woods, the sound of voices now came upon the stillness of 
the night, mingled with that of the falling water in the 
fountains. The summer air was rich with the perfumes of 
countless hosts of flowers ; and the light from the lamps in 
the library windows fell on the gravel-walk, on the dark 
leaves of the ivy which clustered round the mullioned case- 
ments, and far out on to the lawn, where the moonlight 
shivered and gleamed, making the whole place appear almost 
as blight as day. The glass-door leading into the library 
stood open, and in and out of it Emma was flitting, making 
tea for the rest of the party, who were sitting on the walk in 
front of the house, apparently having found it too pleasant 
there to think of moving. The sound of footsteps made them 
look round ; and exclamations followed on the long absence 
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of the two ; whilst Miss Evans was in dismay to find that 
Ellice had been wandering all over the woods in her thin 
evening dress, without cloak or mantle of any description 
" So imprudent ! " she said : " if she had wished to take cold, 
she could not have set to work in a more effectual way." 
And she made her go in-doors at once and fetch a shawl to 
throw over her shoulders, although Ellice protested it was w 
hot she was sure she could not keep it on. She did as she 
was desired, however, and also pinned up two or three dejior- 
able slits in her dress, which she discovered upon coming 
into the light ; and then, hoping they would escape observa- 
tion, she returned to the gravel-walk again, and sat down in 
one of the low garden-chairs, glad to rest a little after her 
long ramble. 

Gerard, who brought her some tea, remarked on her pale 
looks. 

"You're half frightened still, I do believe, Ellice; and 
you '11 go to bed to-night and dream of poachers, and guns, 
and I don't know what. We had better have kept out of 
the woods." 

But Ellice stoutly denied the charge of being frightened. 
She was only a little tired, she said ; but she didn't mind 
that, and she was getting rested now. And then she sat back 
in her chair, and for the remainder of the evening was very 
quiet and silent, her thoughts being chiefly occupied with 
what had passed between her brother and herself at the fish- 
ponds and during their long ramble afterwards. Nearly all 
their talk then had been about her father ; and it was he who 
now formed the subject of her meditations. She wished she 
knew him better, — Gerard wished it, too ; but how was it 
possible that she could learn to know him ? He did not care 
for her ; all his hopes and all his affections were centred in 
her brother, and she was nothing to him. There was no 
jealousy in her mind as she thought of this; it only seemed 
right and natural that Gerard should be all in all to him; 
but she wished, for his own sake, that he would let her have 
some thought, some love for him also. The time was coming 
when he would be very lonely if he had no one else to turn 
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to when her brother was away from home. But how much 
there was that she might do then, if he would only let her, 
and not repel by coldness all the warm outpourings of her 
heart ! And as she sat and watched him, and saw the usually 
grave, melancholy expression of his face give way to a bright 
smile whilst Gerard was speaking to him, she thought that 
to wi^i but one such look from him would make her perfectly 
happy; she would feel then that she was a daughter in 
something more than name : and even whilst she thought of 
it, the wish that it might be so grew strong within her. It 
was almost the first time she had ever felt it ; but from that 
hour that longing, once awakened, never slumbered again ; 
and wild and almost vain as what she wished then seemed, 
she knew it was not quite impossible. Some opportunity 
there might be — some opening might come at some future 
day which would place more within her reach the power to 
be useful to her father; and if so, she determined that it 
should not be thrown away. She went to bed that night to 
dream of the future, and form plans for taking her brother's 
place during his absence — plans which, although they ap- 
peared hardly likely to be realised, were too pleasant to be 
relinquished as visionary, until they had had at least a fair 
trial given them. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

"And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain/' Coi^EBWcm, 

« mWENTY minutes to eight, EUice ! We ought to be 
JL going back. They '11 have begun breakfast^ if we don't 
mind." 

" Yes ; I '11 be ready in one minute. But I must jifflk 
wait ; I 'm sure* that fish is going to bite. Don't you see 
him down there ? — such a great big fellow ; I Ve been 
watching him ever so long, and I believe he has made up hi 
mind at last to try. Ah ! there you are, sir ; I thought I 
should have you. Just look! isn't he a splendid one?— 
worth catching, quite. None of the others are half » 
large." 

Grerard rushed forward with an exclamation — Oh, Ellice! 
how lucky you are ! Why, he must weigh three pounds or 
more. But you throw capitally ; you 're a first-rate hand at 
it. I can't think how you manage." 

" A happy chance, that's all. But we have done a good 
morning's work, I think ; don't you ? It 's by far the best 
time for fishing, and it's so delightfully cool and shady here. 
I vote we get up early again to-morrow ; it 's so nice to be 
out whilst every one else is asleep, though I 'm sure they 
miss a great deal by lying in bed so long. I 'm so sorry to 
go back ; I should like to lie under these trees all day, and 
do nothing but sleep and think." And Ellice sat down on 
the bank, and dabbled her fingers in the cold clear water, 
whilst her brother picked up his fishing-rod, and counted the 
fish they had caught. Then she got up slowly. 

" Must we really go ? It 's so pleasant here, and the river 
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looks so beautiful. I 'm sure on a day like this people ought 
tp do nothing. It's quite enough to be alive, and not to 
trouble one's self about anything — only just enjoy it in a 
sort of dreamy way. That 's what I should like, and not to 
go back to lessons, and all sorts of things, that it makes one 
hot only to think of." 

"Such as walking to Ilkley and back," Gerard said. 
" Pleasant work, that ! It will be gloriously hot across the 
cornfields this morning; and I shan't have time for the 
road." 

*^But you will be able to come back that way this 
afternoon. Oh, what a lovely water-lily ! How I wish I 
could get it ! I should like to put it in your room. We 
could get something shallow for it to float in, and it would 
be quite an ornament. It would last for days." 

" You can't reach it, EUice ; it 's no use trying. It 's too 
far out. But I can bring you plenty this afternoon from 
Berrow bridge. There are lots there, and just as fine. It 's 
getting so late though, now ; do let us go." 

EUice accordingly gave up the attempt to reach the lily ; 
and after some search for a pair of gloves which she thought 
she had brought with her, but which after all she could not 
find, they set off on their return to the house, stopping, 
however, on the way for two or three minutes, to look at 
some workmen who were busy setting up the marquees for 
the next day's entertainment. 

" How I wish to-morrow were here ! " EUice exclaimed, as 
they turned away. "But we will have a long day of it 
when it does come ; and you reaUy will get up early, won't 
you ? Let us have some more fishing, to begin with." 

" All right. I'll get up if you do ; but I expect you '11 
have had enough of turning out at half-past five. You won't 
care to do it again to-morrow." 

" What nonsense ! There's nothing I like better than 
getting up early when I have anything to do. You call me, 
at any rate, and see if I don't." 

They reached the house, and made their appearance on 
the terrace just as Emma came out of one of the garden doors. 
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" Breakfast is ready," she said, as EUice rstn forward k 
high glee to display her booty. What have you got there? 
Trout ! Why, you don't mean to say you have been fidiinj 
this morning ! " 

" Yes, we have, ever since six o'clock. L«ook here — <»e; 
two, three ; and there are more under that grass. Are thg 
not beauties ? But this is. the best," and she held xsp ik 
last one she had caught. " We are going to have them for 
breakfast." 

" Well, you had better make haste and get ready, then 
I don't think you can have any idea what a figure yon are. 
Your dress is quite wet at the bottom ; and just look at your 
boots ! How can you go about in that fashion ? " And 
Emma, who, in her pretty sprigged muslin and lilac ribboofl, 
looked the perfection of neatness, shrunk from nearer contact 
with her sister. 

" What 's the matter with my boots ? " EUice said^ putting 
out first one foot and then the other. ^ Oh I I see ; ther 
are rather muddy. I remember now, I slipped on the bant 
But my dress I I 'm sure that 's all right ; I put it on deaa 
this morning." 

" Very likely ; but it 's not clean now. Pray don't let Mia 
Evans see you in that state, or she wUl scold you. She will 
be here in a minute, so you had better go and change it as 
fast as you can." 

Ellice took the hint and departed, and in about tai 
minutes appeared in the breakfast-room, looking more as i 
young lady should do. The fish were brou^t in soon after- 
wards. 

Oh, here they are, Gerard ! Don't they look nice ? " she 
exclaimed. " Mamma must have some. I will send her 
some of my beauty. And Miss Evans, you like fish for 
breakfast, don't you? They are quite fresh — just out of 
the water. We caught them this morning." 

Miss Evans looked very much astonished when she heard 
how her pupil had been engaged that morning, and how early 
she had been up. 

But I don't think it a good thing for you, Ellice. Too 
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are not strong enough to be doing it constantly. It is 
all very well once in a way ; but, as a general rule, seven or 
half-past is quite soon enough for you to be down. I hope 
you will not think of getting up so early again. At any 
rate, not for the present." 

" Oh, Miss Evans ! I was going to do it to-morrow. We 
want to have a long day. And besides, really the morning is 
the only time for fishing in this weather. You know it don't 
do to have too much sun on the water. Oh ! you must let 
me go to-morrow, please." 

"Certainly not," was the answer, ^'and you are very 
foolish to think of such a thing. Just remember all that 
you will do to-morrow, and how very late you are likely 
to stay up at night dancing. Why, if you are out fishing at 
six o'clock in the morning, how do you expect to be fit for 
anything else during the day?" 

" I shouldn't be tired," EUice exclaimed ; " you don't 
know how strong I am getting. I am not at all tired now. 
Oh, you won't mind my going to-morrow. I want so much 
to have a long day with Gerard. Please say that I may." 

" No, indeed, I shall not say anything of the kind. And 
Gerard, I hope you won't be asking her to do it." 

" No, I won't, if you don't wish it. And it don't matter, 
EUice; we shall have plenty of cloudy weather this summer; 
and then we can fish half the day, if we like." 

Ellice made no direct answer ; but she looked extremely 
put out, and muttered something about cross and unkind," 
which was not meant exactly for Miss Evans to hear. She 
might have said more, perhaps, had she not accidentally 
caught her brother's eye, and then she stopped suddenly. 
But the eflfort to be cheerful, or even to appear so, after 
such a disappointment, was almost more than she could 
accomplish. Fortunately, however, the arrival of the post- 
bag at that moment caused a diversion, and took off every 
one's attention from her. 

Miss Evans and Emma both had letters, and were soon 
occupied with them ; and there were several, as usual, for 
her father. Many of them he threw on one side after 
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glancingf at the handwriting only ; but there was one whidi 
arrested his attention, and he opened it quickly. 

Ah ! how provoking ! " he muttered to himself; but fte 
next moment something like a half smile appeared on his 
face. 

" Fetch me a Bradshaw, Gerard," he said. You will find 
one — let me see — either in the library or my dressing-room. 
Make haste. Yes, that 's right," as Gerard returned in la 
than a minute. Now look me out the morning trains for 
D ." 

Gerard uttered an exclamation. "For D ! Oh, 

father ! you are not going to Castle Gordon, are you ? Yoa 
won't be away to-morrow, surely I It would be so very dis- 
appointing ! Are you really obliged to go ?" 

" Yes, I am afraid there is no help for it. But youneedn^ 
look so disappointed, my boy: I am only going on some 
business which cannot be put off; but I shall not stay. 
Indeed, I think I shall return to London to-night, and come 
down by the first train in the morning. If not, I shall get 
here by one o'clock at the latest ; so you may look for me 
then for certain, if I am not here before." 
But won't that hurry you very much ?" 

" Not at all. My business won't take me more than two 
or three hours ; and the General knows I shall not wish to 
stay." 

He rang the bell to order the carriage, and then finished 
his breakfast hastily; whilst Gerard made out about the 
trains for him, and looked for some papers he wished to take. 
The phaeton came round almost before the last preparations 
were made. 

" You had better come with me, Gerard ; it will save you 
a long walk this hot morning, and there will be plenty of 
time for you to go on to school after you have left me at the 
station." 

" Of course there will. How jolly ! I never thought of 
it." And he started up. 

"But your breakfast! You haven't half finished it," 
Emma exclaimed. 
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" I don't want it j I would rather go. Besides, I can get 
something at Ilkley." 

He rushed away for his books ; and Ellice followed him. 
She had forgotten her disappointment by this time ; and in 
the pleasure of helping him, and the hurry and bustle of 
their going oflF, her high spirits came back. There was not 
much time for many words, however; for her father was 
ready to start. 

"Now, then, Gerard," he said, "we must be oflF, or we 
shall miss the train. You are going to drive, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, I should think so. I can't bear sitting doing nothing. 
And you 've got the new greys, too I What beauties they are ! 
I 've been longing to try them. Good-bye, Ellice 1 I won't 
forget your water-lilies." 

" Thank you ; but don't come round that way on purpose. 
I don't care about them so much as all that." 

" And I should like some, too, Gerard," exclaimed Madge, 
who was dancing about on the door-step, and who was imme- 
diately seized with a desire to have the same as her sister. 
" You will bring some for Fanny and me, won't you?" 

*" All right, — I '11 remember." 

He gathered up the reins, and the carriage drove away ; 
whilst Ellice returned into the house, and went upstairs to 
put on her hat, intending to go into the garden imtil ten 
o'clock, which in the simmier time was always their hour for 
beginning lessons : but on the terrace she was met by Fanny 
and Madge, who were very anxious to go down and see the 
marquees being put up, and wanted her to go with them. 
All three started accordingly ; and for the next hour and a 
half they amused themselves in a most satisfac^tory manner, 
wandering about under the trees, and watching the men at 
work. 

. But, unfortimately for Ellice, there were many trials of 
temper in store for her that day ; and they were not all got 
over so well as her morning one. The heat was becoming 
quite oppressive when they returned to the house ; and all 
three of them made their appearance in the school-room 
rather cross and tired, — she herself especially, as she had 
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been doing so much more than the others. She opened her 
books with the air of a martyr, forgot the lessons she had 
learned the day before, and made so many mistakes over her 
French, that Miss Evans grew angry at last, and spoke 
sharply to her. She answered impertinently, and got an 
extra lesson in consequence, — which had the eflFect of irri- 
tating her still more ; then, vexed with herself for being w 
thoroughly out of temper, but without sufficient energy to 
rouse herself to a better state of feeling, she lounged away 
the rest of the morning, doing little or nothing ; and when 
one o'clock came she had not finished half her usual worL 
At luncheon, Lady Mary proposed giving them a holiday, 
and taking them into Ilkley with her. She was going to 
make some calls ; and as she knew they had some shoppii^ 
to do, she could leave them in the town, and call for them 
on her return. Emma, who had been making a purse for 
her brother, and who wanted to get rings and tassels for it, 
was delighted to go, instead of entrusting the commission to 
a servant ; and the two little ones, who had also purchases to 
make, were eager to be of the party : but Miss Evans said 
she could not think of allowing EUice to go. Her morning 
lessons were not nearly finished ; and after such idleness, she 
would not excuse them. 

Ellice said, Very well," and looked quite indiflFerent on 
the subject; but in reality she felt very badly used. She 
went back to the school-room after dinner, and began her 
German exercise in a very ill humour; and when Emma 
came in to ask if she could do anything for her at Ilkley, she 
would scarcely answer her. 

*'You needn't care so much about not going, Ellice: 
I can get you anything you want ; and as for those lessons, 
you may finish them all in an hour quite easily, I 'm sure, — 
and then you can do what you like for the rest of the after- 
noon. We shan't be away veiy long." 

" I don't care if you are. And I haven't the least wish to 
go to Ilkley. It 's a great deal too hot to be trailing through 
the streets there, or waitiug in shops whilst Fanny and Madge 
are making up their minds what they're going to buy. You 
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^ are quite mistaken if you think I want to go. But I think 
^ Miss Evans is very cross to keep me here at these lessons. 
^ I declare if 's perfect slavery. She might know that people 
^ can't work so hard in this weather. But I don't mean to do it. 
^ I'm going to take my time over them ; and if I haven't finished 
^ before tea, I can't help it. I 'm not going to hurry myself." 
^- Of course there was nothing more to be said after this 
^ announcement ; and her sister left the room. Ellice soon 
^* afterwards heard the carriage drive away ; and then a perfect 
stillness reigned throughout the house. The first half-hour 
passed very slowly ; for she fully carried out her intention of 
^ not hastening her movements, and spent the time in loitering 
^ about and turning over the leaves of her books. But she 
" remeinbered at last that it would never do to have her lessons 
. unfinished when her brother came back at half-past five. If 
she could not go to Ilkley, she could go out with him, which 
would be much better ; and spurred on by the sudden recol- 
lection, she set to work in good earnest, wrote her exercises, 
^ learned her lessons, — not for the next day, happily, she 
^ thought, for that was to be a holiday ; but for the Wednesday, 
— ^ and then, finding she had still some time to spare, she sat 
^' down to the piano, and practised diligently for nearly an 
^ hour. It was very hot; but she was well occupied, and 
forgot to notice the weather, of which she had been com- 
plaining all day ; and it was not until the great clock on the 
hall-stairs struck five that she made any pause in her music. 
' " Well, she had done her duty now, at any rate ; she might 
go," she thought; and closing the piano, she put away her 
books, and slowly left the room. Her first intension was to 
go and meet her brother ; but she was not quite sure which 
way he would return: so, perhaps, after all, it would be 
better to wait for him ; and having arrived at this conclusion, 
she took up a book in which she was very much interested 
just then, and sauntered oflF to his room, where she sat down 
in her low chair near the open window and began to read. 
More than half an hour had passed away in this manner, 
and she was quite unconscious of the lapse of time, when she 
was roused by hearing her own name called. 
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"Hallo, Ellicel where have you hidden yourself? Ok! 
there you are. I 've been looking for you in the school-rooai 
and everywhere. There are your lilies. You had better put 
them in water soon. And give Madge hers, will you? Bat 
why is the house so empty ? Wliere are they all gone? and 
why are you here by yourself?" 

" They are gone to Ilkley," Ellice said, hesitating ratkr; 
for she did not feel inclined, just then, to tell her brother tte 
whole truth. " I hadn't finished my lessons, so I coukhl 
go. They will be back soon, I expect. I thought you wouM 
have met them, perhaps." 

" No, I didn't see anything of them. I wonder I didn\ 
too ; for we came by the road." 

" By the road I Oh yes, I remember I — for these flowm 
I wish I hadn't asked you to get them. How hot and tired 
you look ! " 

" Tired I Not a bit of it. I could walk a dozen miles not 
without being tired. And the road is much pleasanter thtt 
the fields. There 's so much more shade. But I must be off 
again. Just tumble those books in somewhere for me, till I 
come back." 

Are you going again ? " Ellice exclaimed in a tone of 
great disappointment. " Oh ! I thought you were come to 
stay. What are you going to do ? " 

" Didn't I tell you ? We are going to bathe. Maxwell 
and Marsham are waiting for me at the lodge. I just ran 
up with these for you ; but 1 said I shouldn't be long, so I 
can't stay." 

Ellice was silent ; but her face expressed great vexation. 
It seemed as if she were to have nothing but disappointments 
that day. 

^' Why, did you want me ? " Gerard asked, noticing tiiat 
something was wrong. "We shall be back very soon, if 
you're thinking of that. Maxwell is coming up with 
me." 

Ellice bit her lip. There was»^ an end of her going out with 
her brother if he came back ever so soon. She felt thoroughly 
vexed, and wished Maxwell had had something else to do 
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than to come up there on that particular day. She said 
nothing, however. 

Well ! " Gerard said at last, puzzled by her silence and 
by her manner, which was so unusual that he almost doubted 
whether it were really his sister Ellice sitting there. He 
began to think what he could possibly have said or done to 
put her out. 

" Well I " she repeated, looking up after a moment's pause. 
" I thought you said they were waiting for you. When will 
you be back ? In about an hour, I suppose ? " 

" Sooner than that, I daresay. But, Ellice, what is the 
matter with you ? I don't understand." 

" What do you mean ? There 's nothing the matter that I 
know of. But really you shouldn't keep the others so long. 
I don't want anything, if you fancy I do ; " and she took up 
her book again. Gerard looked at her for a moment, and 
then, finding that she did not seem inclined to say any more, 
he turned from the window and slowly walked away. She 
watched him cross the lawn, and there he paused for a second 
and looked back. Then she would have given anything to 
bave recalled him ; for that short space of time had been suf* 
ficient to awaken the most painful feelings within her. But 
Rrhilst she swallowed a choking sob and wiped the blinding 
>ears from her eyes, in vain endeavouring to speak, he had 
iumed away once more, and disappeared amongst the beech 
xees which skirted the garden walk. She started up, but it 
¥^as too late, — he was out of sight ; and sinking back in her 
;hair again, she gave way to bitter weeping. Oh ! what had 
ihe done ? Been angry with him ? With her brother, whom 
ihe loved more than all the world beside ? Impossible ! If 
inyone had told her she could ever have had such feelings 
towards him she would have laughed the idea to scorn. And 
ret it was so. It is true her anger had not been expressed 
n words ; she had not given way to it so far as that ; but she 
lad felt it ; and although it had hardly been more than the 
>assing vexation of a moment, to a loving heart like hers the 
nere recollection of such feelings made her most miserable. 
She had often been angry with others, and thought nothing 
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of it afterwards ; and even that very day she had given way 
to a temper which she knew to be utterly wrong, but which 
she had hardly struggled against, or even seen in its tree 
light, until it had brought her to this. She hid her &oe 
again and sobbed most passionately. Oh, that she could hm 
recalled those last few minutes I She would have given aD 
she had to bring them back. Or if during the day she had 
only tried more earnestly to struggle against that petulant 
temper of hers, this last disappointment would not have beeo 
so hard to bear, and she would not now have had to reproad 
herself with having, for the first time in her life, been angry 
with one whom she loved so well. And he must have sea 
what she felt I must have known that she was vexed with 
him ! And he must have been hurt at her coldness and 
seeming indifference ! Well, indeed, he might be, she thought 
When he had been thinking of her all the way home, and 
had come up so far to bring her what she had asked for, it 
was hard to be met by such unkindness. This last thoi]^ 
was quite too much for poor Ellice. She gave way com- 
pletely, and for a long time made no effort to restrain her 
tears. But such wild bursts of grief could not last for eva^ 
and by degrees she became more calm. She would tell him 
how sorry she was, and then he would think no more about 
it. If she had been angry with him, she was sure he would 
not be so with her; and never again would she give him 
cause to think her so unkind. That day should be the hut 
that she would ever give way to anger and impatience. For 
the future she would take more care and keep a better watd 
over herself. So she sat and thought, and many were the 
good resolves she made in those moments of sorrow and 
repentance ; but unfortunately they were made in her own 
strength alone ; and alas for resolutions that had no higher 
help to look to ! 

They satisfied her for the time, however ; and having made 
up her mind to tell her brother all, and let him know how 
grieved she was for having been so angry, she dried her eyes, 
and gathering up the water-lilies, she went in search of some- 
thing to put them iu. A large shallow pan was soon filled 
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li: with them and placed on a table near the window, and then 
she proceeded to put away the books which Gerard had 
gii brought back with him, and which were lying in great con- 
i fusion on the chair where he had thrown them. Arranging 
jff these and various other things in the room occupied some 
lu; time, and served rather to divert her thoughts ; but at last it 
was all done, and then she sat down and impatiently awaited 
iii his return. But the minutes passed slowly by, and there 
were no signs of his approach. The perfect stillness that 
](^. reigned around became absolutely oppressive to her, and she 
. felt too sad to interest herself again in the book which before 
bad given her so much pleasure. It fell idly from her hands 
as, with eyes fixed on the spot where Gerard had disappeared, 
^ she sat and watched, in hopes of seeing him once more coming 
out from under the beech trees, or hearing his whistle in the 
distance. She listened and watched in vain, however. No 
one came, and the only sound she heard was the hum of some 
]g passing insect, or the low twitter of a bird in the neighbour- 
ing shrubs. Even the light summer breeze seemed to have 
^ died away ; not a leaf stirred, and the long shadows of the 
trees slumbered undisturbed upon the smooth green turf. 
^, Weary at last of her fruitless watching, and longing for the 
^ return of the carriage party, or anything to break the mono- 
tony of waiting, she left the room and went upstairs to one 
^ , of the galleries, which overlooked, not only a great part of 
^. the gardens, but also a long reach of the avenue leading to 
^ the south lodge. There was nothing in sight in that direc- 
^ tion ; but the scene on the other side, where the marquees 
.^ were erected, was a very animated one ; and as Ellice stood 
^ looking at it, many of her gloomy feelings passed away, and 
^ her thoughts went on in anticipation to the f§te of the coming 
J. day, and the pleasures which she expected to enjoy. Very 
different it would be to the day which was now closing, 
^ and which seemed to her the longest she had ever spent. 
J And once more she sighed heavily, as she remembered all 
^ that had happened since the morning, all the bad feelings 
and wrong tempers in which she had indulged, and recollected 
also that no regret, however deep, could imdo the past or 
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recal a day which, begun so happily, had ended in each sor- 
row for her. Not quite ended, however ; no, there was that 
comfort. If she could not undo what was past, at any rate 
she had time enough left in some measure to repair the 
wrong she had done by acknowledging her fault ; and she feh 
that when she could once see and speak to her brother, the 
burden which now pressed upon her so heavily might be 
removed. It was strange that even now, bitterly as she 
regretted her angry feelings, she hardly saw where she had 
been wrong, and that she thought far less of the sinfulness of 
such feelings than of their having led for one moment to 
coldness towards her brother. Not but that her many reso- 
lutions for the future were made in all sincerity, as, indeed, 
they had often been before; but still it was of him die 
thought the most, and it was by him she most longed to hear 
she was forgiven. So the pardon she ought to have asked 
was well-nigh forgotten; and in her anxiety to repair her 
fault towards one whom she loved on earth, she did not re- 
member Another in heaven. Who had far higher claims on her 
aflfections, and without Whose help none of her good resolves 
could be put in practise, nor those faults which she mourned 
be avoided for the time to come. 
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*' Not thus the shade may pass 
That is upon thy heart ; 
There is no sun in earthly skies 

Can bid its gloom depart." L. E. Landon. 

GEEAED in the meantime had retraced his steps to the 
lodge. 

" Now, Lewistone, how long you Ve been ! " and Maxwell 
jumped down from the top bar of one of the great gates lead- 
ing into the park, where he and Willie had been sitting for 
some time in great impatience waiting for his return. " We 
thought you were never coming. What has kept you such 
a time ? " 

"Was I long? I didn't know it;" and Gerard, whose 
thoughts had been running on Ellice all the way back, and 
who had almost forgotten that the others had been expecting 
him, looked up rather absently, and as if he did not quite 
know what had brought him there. " Well I what are we 
going to do now ? " he asked. 

Maxwell laughed. "That's good I" he exclaimed. "You 
bring us up here under pretence that we're all going to 
bathe, and when we have been kicking our heels on the top of 
this gate for half an hour waiting for you, you coolly come 
back and ask what we are going to do. Now do come down 
from the clouds, if you please, and don't let us lose any more 
time. What was it kept you so long? " 

"I don't know. I didn't stay more than two or three 
minutes. I suppose I must have walked back rather slowly. 
But we may as well go now, I should think." 

All right," said Maxwell looking at him. *^The Shooter's 
Pool is the place, isn't it ? Perhaps by the time we get there 
you will have come down to earth again, and remember where 
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you are. I never met with such a fellow as you, LewiaUmc, 
for not knowing what you are about." 

Gerard roused himself at this remark. If it had been made 
by anyone else he might not perhaps have paid any atten- 
tion to it ; but Maxwell's blunt straight-forward speeches hi 
generally a great deal of truth in them ; and having a great 
dislike to being thought unlike other people, as he was so afia 
told he was, he lost no time in throwing oflF his abstraetel 
manner, or rather in trying to do so — for he did not entiidy 
succeed, — and they set off to the Shooter's Pool. On their way 
there they had to pass through an enclosed plantation, and 
Gerard, who was a little in advance of the others, was coming 
up to the wicket gate at the further end, when a boy on the 
other side sprung forward to open it for him. He looked up 
in some surprise. 

" Oh, Jack ! " he said with a smile, " is that you ? I didnt 
expect to see you here ; but you 've been home, I suppose?* 
No, sir ; not home. Only to take some boots to Farmer 
Hopper's. But I met father as I was coming back, and we've 
been having a bit of chat together." He was joined, as he 
spoke, by a rough surly-looking man, whose appearance was 
not rendered more attractive by the dress he wore, — a for 
cap, which had long since seen its best days, an old pea-jacket, 
and a dirty striped blue and white shirt. On one side of his 
face there was a large scar, the result of some dangerous cut, 
received once in a poaching expedition, and in his hand he 
carried a gun. Altogether he appeared rather a ruffianly 
description of person to meet with, and both Maxwell and 
Willie stared at him as he came up to the gate. He touched 
his cap, however, when he caught sight of Gerard, and then 
glanced at the gun in his hand. 

" No harm," he said, seeing Gerard's eye fixed on it also; 
I 'm only a-going to take it down to one of the neighbours. 
He wants it for the sparrows. I ain't forgotten." 

"Oh, no ! I wasn't thinking of that. I was only afraid you 
might get into some trouble about it, if you were to meet 
Fletcher or any of the others. It 's all right, I know; but they 
mightn't think so." 
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" They 'd better not meddle with me," Manning said with 
a dogged air of sullen defiance ; and then softening his tone a 
little, — " But it ain't loaded; they may try it if they like, and 
welcome ; and search me, too, if tiiey Ve a fancy. They won't 
find nothing." 

Gerard laughed. " I don't suppose they will. But, Man- 
ning, I was wanting to see you. Some one was saying you 
didn't mean to come up to-morrow. It isn't true, is it ? You 
won't stay away when I ask you to come ? " 

The man hesitated. " I didn't say I wouldn't come ; but 
they told me I wasn't wanted. Folks will talk, you see ; and 
if they think themselves better than me, I've no wish to go 
where they look down upon me. I 'd rather stay away." 

Oh, nonsense ! They don't do anything of the kind. It 's 
all your fancy. You must come, and I '11 take care that no 
one says anything you don't like. But they won't, I know ; 
and it will never do to keep aloof in that way. Who '11 believe 
you 're a respectable man if you shut yourself up like that ? 
But you won't, will you ? You '11 come to oblige me ? " 

The man looked rather doubtful still ; but after some little 
more hesitation at last said, ^^He thought he had a mind to;" 
and then with a gruff " good evening," he walked away, and 
Jack prepared to follow him. 

" You will come, at any rate," Gerard said ; " if it 's only for 
a little time, you '11 tiy and get over. I want to hear what 
you 're doing, but I can't stay now. Your master will let you 
come, I suppose?" 

" Yes, sir, I think so — in the evening, perhaps. I '11 ask 
him ; " and he departed with a broad grin on his face, whilst 
Gerard joined the others, who had walked on. 

" What a ruflSan that old fellow looked ! " Maxwell remarked 
as he came up to them. Who is he, Lewistone ? and where 
on earth did you contrive to make his acquaintance ? I should 
be very sorry to have many dealings with him. He looks as 
if he would knock one on the head with very little provo- 
cation." 

" He 's not as bad as he looks, though, by any means ; and 
he makes himself out worse than he is, too, because he thinks 
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no one believes he wants to be any better. He was {mm 
once upon a. time for poaching, and was always in hotwate 
with the keepers ; and now they aggravate him, by keeping 
their eye on him, and suspecting him if there's anytWug 
of the sort going on. I 've often asked them to leave hni 
alone, but they seem as if they couldn't. They think \k 
beitig so quiet is a dodge to put them oflf the right wsA, 
and so they keep on worrying and tormenting him. It'stM 
bad ; for how is a man to get steady if he 's never allowed to 
have any peace ? " 

" Well, I don't wonder at his being suspected of anything!' 
Maxwell said, ^ for a more desperate-looking fellow I never 
saw. I 'm afraid I shouldn't believe very much in his pro- 
fessions of honesty ; I should be more inclined to take the 
keepers' word than his." 

No you wouldn't, if you knew him. I thought him a 
very bad rough sort of fellow the first time I saw him; 
but I don't now. A great deal of that is put on ; and really 
he is as kind-hearted as anyone you can meet with. He 
improves wonderfully on acquaintance." 

The others were not much inclined to dispute this assertion, 
and only laughed at the eagerness with which it was put forth; 
but Gerard was rather renowned for discovering, or fancying 
he discovered, all sorts of good qualities in individuals whose 
virtues were passed over by people in general, so that it was 1 
taken as a matter of course that he should do so now ; and 
after some little discussion on poachers and poaching in 
general, the subject was dropped. They soon arrived at 
the river, indeed, and there Manning and his aflFairs were 
forgotten. 

The place they had chosen for bathing was a shady spot a 
little above the Shooter's Pool, and just out of sight of the 
bend in the river, where the accident had happened in the 
winter. The water was cool and pleasant, and after their 
long hot walk they enjoyed it thoroughly, and the minutes 
slipped quickly by, almost without their being aware how 
time was passing. Gerard was the first to remark that it was 
getting late, and, remembering that Ellice would be expect- 
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ti ing him, he hurried the others at last in their movements, not 
: : much to their satisfaction, for they were inclined to linger as 
ir long as possible in the water. 

V . " What a fuss you 're in, Lewistone ! " Maxwell exclaimed, 
[.i; when after much fidgeting on Gerard's part they were ready 
•r to start. I declare your way of walking up and down is 
r enough to put one in a fever only to look at you. Can't you 
I keep quiet for one minute? And don't be starting off in 

that direction, too. Don't you know we are going to walk 

back with Marsham as far as the lodge. You said there 
- would be plenty of time." 

" Yes, only we 've been so much longer bathing than I 

thought we should. However, it don't matter. I suppose it 
. isn't seven yet. No, only half-past six," he said, looking at 

his watch. " But we must be quick if we want to be in time 

for tea." 

They set off after some little demur as to the road they 
should take; and instead of going back through the planta- 
tion they followed another path, which ran along for some 
distance close to the park palings, and which Willie assured 

. them was a nearer cut than the one they had come by. 

[ Gerard was sure that it was not ; but he gave up the point 

: when he found that the others were bent upon going that 
way, and they started accordingly, sometimes running, some- 

^ times walking, and making the old woods ring with their 

^ shouts and laughter. 

• They had gone some distance when they heard the sound 
of voices a little in front of them, followed immediately 
afterwards by the report of a gun. 

" Hallo, Lewistone 1 your friend 's at work here," Willie 
said. " Pray let us get out of the way, and not tumble into 
the middle of a gang of poachers. There are ever so many 
of them, I should think, by their voices, and we 're sure to 
get shot if we stay here." 

Poachers at this time of day, and doing things in such 
a noisy way ! What are you dreaming of, Marsham ? They 
would know better than to make such a row and let every- 
one hear where they were. It 's only some one shooting for 
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pleasure, of course — come over from Ilkley, I suppose. 
Yes, there they are 1 Why, it's Haughton and . . . who's 
the other ? Lindsay, isn't it ? " 

" Most likely," returned Maxwell ; " they 're inseparabk 
always. Yes, it's Lindsay, sure enough. What are thg 
shooting, I wonder ? Your gang of poachers is not a foy 
formidable one, Marsham. There's no one else irx4 
them." 

Haughton and Lindsay turned round upcpn bearing tb 
others calling them, and presently the five joined companj, 
and two rabbits were produced as the results of the afta^ 
noon's sport, whilst Willie had many jokes passed upon him 
for his false alarms. 

" We were just going to have some fan when you inta^ 
rupted us," Haughton said at last, taking a survey, as he 
spoke, over the palings, which here were rather low. Yon 
see that cottage on the other side of the lane ? and that 
pigeon-house stuck up there on the roof? I'm going to 
have a shot at one of those birds; it will be a &moui 
lark ! They belong to old Cooke, — and a horrid old dizf 
he is, too. He was as insolent as could be the other daj 
when I spoke to him, and I told him then I'd pay him 
out. It 's a capital opportunity, for he 's away. I watched 
him setting off to Berrow with a basket on his arm a 
quarter of an hour ago, and there 's no one else lives thera 
I know he *s gone for some time, too, for he locked the door 
before he set off." And Haughton proceeded coolly to load 
his gun. 

" You 're not in earnest ! " Gerard said in great astonish- 
ment. "You don't know how much he cares for those 
pigeons, or you wouldn't talk of doing such a thing." 

"Shouldn't I? I think you're mistaken, I didn't knov 
they were of any particular value, certainly ; but so much 
the better if they are. I owe the old fellow a grudge, and 
I 'm determined to pay him out." 

" How can you talk in that way, Haughton ? And to 
watch him out of the house, too! Whv, I call it r^* 
lar . . . " 
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Stealing, I suppose, you mean to say," rejoined Haugh- 
ton with a laugh. " What a fool you are ! Do you think I 
want the pigeons ? Perhaps you fancy I 'm going to take 
them home and have them for supper, — that I can't get any- 
thing ,else ? As if I cared one straw for the birds ! Not I, 
indeed 1 All I want is to spite that horrid old piece of im- 
pertinence. If he don't like my shooting them, he should 
take care and keep a civil tongue in his head. And if he 
finds out who has shot them, and asks me to pay for them, 
I can, I suppose. He won't charge more than six times their 
value, I daresay." 

"I'm sure no money you could give him would majte 
them up to him, even if you paid him a hundred times 
more than they are worth. They belonged to his son, who 
was drowned at sea last year, and he wouldn't part with 
them for anything ; I 've often heard him say so. I wish 
you would leave them alone, Haughton ! " 

I wish you would leave oflF preaching, and not meddle 
with what don't belong to you I If I like to have a shot 
at those pigeons, it 's no business of yours, I suppose. So 
perhaps you '11 shut up, and let me manage my own affairs. 
I don't want your help — much obliged to you, all the 
same." 

" I don't think this is your own affair, Haughton ; you 've 
no right to do such a thing. The pigeons are not yours ; and 
if you shoot them you can't make them up again to Cooke. 
You know that ; and I wish you would have nothing to do 
with them. It will be quite wrong if you do." 

" Oh, Lewistone, do take care what you 're saying! " Willie 
whispered in great alarm, noticing the dark cloud that was 
gathering on Haughton's brow. 

" Wrong, indeed 1 as if I cared for that ! I wouldn't be 
such a spooney as you are, Lewistone, for a good deal; 
always thinking whether a thing is right or wrong. As if that 
were anything to me ! I 'm not such a fool. When people 
begin to talk of such stuff and rubbish, I always know what 
they mean really, — they 're afraid, and that 's the long and 
short of it; and I suppose it's the case with you now. 
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A good joke it is, too 1 You daren't shoot a pigeon, becatise 
you 're afraid ! " and he burst into a contemptuous laugh. 

" You 're quite right," Gerard said quietly, but colouring 
a little at the insulting way in which the last few words 
were said. I should be afraid ; I wouldn't touch one of 
those pigeons for anything. But," he added after a moment's 
pause, "I didn't mean to make you angry, Haughton. 1 
thought you didn't know how much Cooke cared for them, 
and that if you did you wouldn't think of killing them* It 
would be so very hard upon him, just because he said some- 
thing you didn't like. And I 'm sure you '11 be sorry for it 
afterwards if you do." 

" You think so, do you? Well, I think I shan't, then!" 
and Haughton, who had now finished loading his gun, looked 
up with a scowl of defiance. I rather fancy I shall have a 
great deal of pleasure in paying ofi^ the old man, instead of 
being sorry for it. And what 's more, as you 've teased me 
so about it, I '11 make away with the whole half do^n of 
them. If you had left me to myself I 'd have been content 
with one, but I won't now; so you don't get anything by 
your interference, you see. And I advise you, too, not to be 
trying that game again, Lewistone. You know well enough, 
or you ought to know by this time, that I won't be meddled 
with. So remember Price's, if you please, and mind your 
own affairs." 

He was angry, or perhaps he would hardly have said those 
last words. The next moment the recollection of the ten days 
he had spent at the Hall flashed across his mind, and he 
wished he could have imsaid them. He was not going, how- 
ever, to let Gerard see that he regretted them ; so, working 
himself into a fury again, he flung at him another look of 
defiance. 

" I mean what I say, so you had better not interfere any 
more. But I was a fool to tell you what I was going to 
do. If I had had my senses about me I might have known 
you would make a row. But you can't prevent me ; so you 
may shut up with your preaching, unless you want a thrash- 
ing. I won't stand much more bullying." 
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There was a laugh at this from Lindsay, and Maxwell 
smiled ; but Willie looked more frightened than amused. 

" I don't care for the thrashing," Grerai'd said. " You may 
begin now, if you like ; and if you '11 leave those pigeons 
alone vou may thrash me till you 're tired. I won't prevent 

you." " 

Lindsay laughed again. "There's an oflfer, Haughton; 
you had better accept it, and then you can wipe off old 
scores. And leave the pigeons in peace, as he 's so anxious 
about them : they 're not worth making such a fuss about." 

"Certainly not; and there won't be much of them left 
soon to make one about. There 's enough here to blow any 
one of them to pieces, and I 'U make an end of them all. 
You shall have the thrashing, Lewistone, for your inter- 
ference when I 've finished ; but one thing at a time : so 
you may wait a few minutes." 

" You won't touch those birds, though, Haughton." 

won't? Who 's to prevent me, I should hke to know ?" 

"/will." 

You I " and HaughtoD cast a glance' of scorn at Gerard, 
who, although nearly as tall as himself, was much slighter. 
«*You!" he repeated in disdain. "You had better try, 
that's all," and he raised his gun as he spoke; but his 
passion had completely got the mastery of him, and his hand 
was unsteady. At that moment a sudden rustling in the 
brushwood close by startled him, and he turned to see 
what it was ; but as he did so he unintentionally pulled the 
trigger of the gun. It went off, and Gerard, who was 
standing near him, received the whole contents of the loaded 
barrel in his side. He started, staggered forward a few 
paces, and then fell to the ground. The loud echo of the 
report died away in the woods, and was followed by silence 
still and deep. It was broken by a terrible cry which burst 
from Haughton when he saw the effects of his unguarded 
movement ; and after standing a moment horror-struck, he 
rushed to the place where Gerard lay writhing in agony, 
and flung himself on his knees by his side. 

I didn't mean to do it, Lewistone — indeed I didn't. 
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You don't think I did, do you? Oh ! have I hurt you 
very much? Tell me what I have done. But, indeed,! 
never intended it." 

" No, I know you didn't It was^an accident ; you couldnt 
help it. Don't mind it, Haughton. I daresay it 's not . . 

He could say no more. The crimson life-blood was gushii^ 
forth with frightful rapidity, and he fainted away. 

The others crowded round him, too much terrified even to 
think of what ought to be done, and they looked round ii 
vain for help. 

" I 've killed him 1 I 've killed him 1 " Haughton exclaimed 
in an agony of fear and remorse. " What shall I do ! Oh! 
what shall I do ! " and he wrung his hands in despair. 

" He is not dead ; he has only fainted," returned MaxweD, 
who was the first to recover anything like presence of mind 
" He 's not dead, but he soon will be if we don't do something. 
Here, lend me your handkerchiefs, all of you, quick, and let 
us see if we can't stop this bleeding ; " and although he was 
trembling from head to foot, he did his best to staunch the 
fast-flowing blood. " But we must have some one to help 
us. Lindsay, can't you go to the village and tell them 
there. It will never do to let him lie here. And fetch Mr. 
Forrest, too," he shouted as the other ran oflF. "You 
might do that, though, Marsham: it would save so much 
time." Willie needed no second bidding. He was only too 
glad to get away from the place, and, crying bitterly, he 
followed Lindsay, and was soon out of sight. 

A long silence followed their departure; for Maxwell, having 
succeeded in some measure in stopping the bleeding, had now 
raised Gerard from the ground, and, supporting his head 
against his knee, remained bending over him, without taking 
any notice of Haughton, who stood as if rooted to the spot, 
gazing with a fixed and rigid look at the pale and lifeless 
form before him, whilst at times a shiver passed over him,— a 
shiver, as if it had been the coldest day in winter, — although 
the summer air was sultry, and there was not a breath of 
wind among the trees. Maxwell looked up at last after a 
silence of nearly ten minutes, during which Gerard had given 
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1 no signs oiF returning consciousness. " I wish we had some 

|. water," he said. " Can't you find some, Haughton, and 
make yourself of some use, instead of standing there like a 
post ? " He spoke sharply, but it did not appear to make 
much impression on Haughton, who scarcely seemed to hear 

5 iim ; and it was not until the words were repeated that he 
roused himself, and mechanically did as he was bidden. 
He was gone so long, however, that Maxwell began to think 

, he was never coming back ; and when at last he did make 
his appearance, he brought only a little in his cap. There 
was a brook at no great distance ; but it was nearly dry, 
and that was all he had been able to get. 

" That little drop isn't of much use," Maxwell remarked, 
as he threw it over Gerard, and then looked anxiously to see 
if it had any effect. 

For one moment it did seem partially to restore him, but 
the next, he relapsed into his former state of unconsciousness, 
and Maxwell was in despair. 

Oh, Haughton ! what have you done ! If you had not 
been angry this would never have happened." 

"He will get well," Haughton said in a hoarse voice* 
" He will get well again. He muaV^ 

" I don't know. Perhaps he may ; but anyhow it will be 
bad enough. Oh, Haughton, you needn't have been so angry 
with him, poor fellow 1 When he was only trying to save 
that old man's birds he didn't deserve all tiiis, nor the 
thrashing either that you talked of giving him. How covld 
you 1 " and his tears fell fest as he spoke, and he made no 
attempt to hide them. 

Haughton was silent ; but his breath came short and thick, 
and he covered his face with his hands, as if to shut out the 
sight of that unconscious form, which in its silent helpless- 
ness seemed to reproach him for his cruelty and harshness. 
And yet he could not move from the spot ; something seemed 
to fascinate him and keep him lingering there, in spite of 
the longing he felt to rush away and try to forget the whole, 
as some horrible dream, in which he had had but an imaginary 
share. If he could only shake it off, — only feel that it was 
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some nightmare, which in time would leave him ! But k j 
could not; or if it were, it was one which he felt must haoi 
him through life, from which there could be no escape, ft 
groaned aloud in his wretchedness, and threw himself onth 
ground in hopeless despair ; but his companion took no Botiet 
of him. Perhaps, indeed, he did not hear him, for his ga 
were fixed on the opening in the wood where the othenhii 
disappeared, and he was listening anxiously for the le«l 
sound that would give notice of their approach again. B 
had long to wait, however, and his patience was almost e^ 
hausted before there were any signs of their return. W 
at last steps were heard coming fast through the wood, aoi 
Lindsay rushed up breathless. 

^' They will be here in a minute," he exclaimed. " Hot 
is he now ? Has he been like that all this time ? " he added 
lowering his voice ; and then catching a glimpse of Maxwdl'k 
averted fistce he became suddenly silent, and without waiting 
for an answer turned away abruptly, and walked back to- 
wards the wood. A moment afterwards two men came out; 
carrying a shutter between them, and followed by three or 
four others. 

" Mr. Forrest was not at home," Lindsay said coming up 
again. " He had gone to Ilkley, they told us ; but we have 
sent some one after him to try and find him, and if they 
can't, to bring one of the other surgeons. But how are you 
going to get him home?" he asked turning to Manning, 
who was one of the men who had come up. 

"We'll manage it," was the answer. '^You just stand 
out of the way, young gentleman, if you please. You aint 
of no use there." He spoke gruflBy ; but he was obliged to 
draw his hand across his eyes once or twice before he could 
see what he was doing, and his look, as he bent over Gerard, 
was a sad and a softened one, such as one would hardly have 
expected to see in a hard rough man like him. " Leave him 
to me now," he said to Maxwell ; " I '11 take care of him, and 
no one better ; " and kneeling on the grass he passed his arm 
round the unconscious boy, and remained hanging over 
him, as if scarcely remembering where he was, whilst the 
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other men took off their coats, and spread them on the 
shutter. 

Hadn't some one better go on first, and tell them what 
has happened ?" Lindsay said. 

What do you mean ? " Maxwell asked absently. Who 
is to be told ? What are you talking about? " 

Why ! Mr. Lewistone 1 He must know." 
" He 's not at home ; but . . . there is . . . what will 
she say ? " and as the thought of EUice came across him, 
Maxwell drew back involuntarily. " / can't go. I couldn't 
tell her. If I could be sure of seeing Emma . . . but I 'm not. 
And yet they ought to know. Well, one of the men can go 
on when we 're near the house. That will be the best way, 
and then they won't have so long to think about it. But 
you will stay with hmiy won't you?" he said, looking at 
Haughton. "He oughtn't to be left alone. Can't you do 
something with him ? Persuade him to go home, and don't 
let him stay there any longer. It only makes him feel it 
more. I would stay myself, only I must see Mr. Forrest, 
and hear what he says. Besides, you know him better than 
I do." 

Lindsay did not seem very much to like the idea of being 
left alone with Haughton, who lay on the ground with his 
face hidden, and taking no notice of anything that passed. 
It appeared hopeless to try and give him any comfort ; but 
as Maxwell said, it would not do to leave him alone : so he 
made no objection, and promised to do what he could with 
him. 

The men meanwhile, having covered the shutter with their 
coats, prepared, under Manning's direction, to raise Gerard 
from tiie ground. As quickly and easily as possible, this 
Was done, and then four of them, lifting the shutter on their 

shoulders, they carried him through the summer woods, and 

Across the park, back to his home. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

We gaze on some pale face, 

l^own by the dim watch-light ; 
Shuddering we gaze — and pray, 
And weep — and wish away 

The long, long night" CABouini Soxjthit. 

LITTLE did EUice, as she sat watching and waiting thai 
evening, dream of the sorrow that was in store for her; 
and more bitter still would have been her self-upbraidmgs^ 
had she known all that was taking place whilst she was look- 
ing forward so anxiously to her brother's return. But shi 
was unconscious of it all ; and no forebodings of evil haunted 
her^ as time passed on, and Grerard did not make his appea^ 
ance, even long after an hour had elapsed. Of course, he 
was kept by his companions; and, although every minute 
imtil he came seemed an age, she did not wonder at his 
absence. She was much more surprised that the carriage- 
party did not come back ; and she spent nearly half an hour 
in all sorts of conjectures as to what could have kept them 
so long. Tired, at last, of this occupation, and weaiy rf 
sitting still, she wandered up and down the gallery for a fe^ 
minutes, looking at the pictures, and watching the sunbeuu 
which fell through the stained glass of the western windov 
on the dark oaken floor. A soimd of several steps on the 
drive below — a tramp as of many people walking together, 
caught her ear at last ; and immediately afterwards the hall 
bell rang furiously. Some one come," she thought; and 
she ran eagerly to one of the other windows and looked out 
She saw nothing, however, and was turning away again, when 
her eye fell upon the carriage coming up the avenue, and flte 
remembered then that she was not dressed for tea, and that 
her eyes were so red with crying that Emma would be sure 
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to remark it, and try to find out what was the matter. In- 
stead, therefore, of going to meet her mother and sisters, she 
hastened to her own room to efface as fast as possible, with 
cold water and eau de cologne, the traces of the tears from 
her face; and whilst engaged in this way, she thought she 
heard strange voices in the house. She paused to listen, and 
soon became aware that there was a very imusual bustle going 
on down-stairs. " What could it be ? " she thought. Her 
father come back, and the General with him? But, no; that 
was not possible. Besides, there were several people talking ; 
and why, too, was every one running about in that strange 
way ? " Her heart began to beat very fast, and all sorts of 
fancies came into her head, not one of them, unfortunately, 
even near the truth. At that moment a cry rang through 
the house — a cry so dreadful, that it seemed to freeze her 
very blood. It was her mother's voice! "What had hap- 
pened ? Something frightful ! But what could it be ? " 
Trembling all over, she tried to leave the room; but she 
could not stand, and was obliged to sit down on the nearest 
chair, and try to recover her breath. But even then, whilst 
all sorts of wild conjectures passed through her mind, she 
never once thought of Gerard. Her fears were all for her 
£Ekther, not for her brother, whom she had seen so shoii: a 
time before. 

She stood up again at last, and was about to make another 
effort to leave the room, when she heard a step coming up 
the stairs, and along the gallery floor. It was Emma's, she 
knew; but so slow, so different to her usual light way of 
flying about, that if Ellice had heard nothing else, she would 
have been sure, from that alone, that there was something 
wrong. The next minute her sister came into the room. 
Her face was very pale, and her manner so agitated, that the 
mere sight of her took from Ellice all power of speech, and 
she could only stand with clasped hands and parted lips, as if 
imploring to be told the worst Emma looked at her for a 
moment without speaking, and then burst into tears. 
. You know it then, Ellice," she said at last: "have you 
seen him ? " 

A A 2 
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" I know nothing," ElKce gasped. " Oh, Emma ! tell me 
what has happened. I don't know what you mean. What 
is the matter with mamma ? " 

But her sister made no attempt to answer her. She sat 
down by the side of her bed and hid her face on the pillow; 
and EUice could see that she was crying bitterly. 

"Well, Emma, I must know; and if you won't tell me, I 
shall go and ask some one else. There is somebody coming 
now,'' she added, as heavy steps were heard ascending tiie 
staircase, and she walked towards the door, which stood half 
open. But Emma started up, and closing it quickly, pr^ 
vented her from passing. 

"You must not go out, Ellice; indeed you must not 
W^ait till I can tell you. I thought when I saw you first that 
you knew it all. If you didn't, what were you crying for?** 

" Never mind. Tell me what has happened. I will know. 
I will hear it all. Why don't you answer me ? Why do you 
keep me in this way ? " she asked, impatiently, beginning to 
fancy her sister wanted to put her oflF. " If you don't tdl 
me, some one else shall. Is it papa? Has anything hap* 
pened to him ? " 

Emma shook her head, but did not speak. She stood 
listening, as many footsteps passed the door and went an 
down the gallery. 

"What are those people doing here?" Ellice asked again. 
" Has papa come back ? When will you answer me ? " 

"It has nothing to do with papa," Emma said at last; "it 
is Gerard ;" and her voice faltered as she spoke. 

"Gerard!" Ellice exclaimed, with a laugh, that rather 
startled her sister, there was something so wild, so unDatunJ 
in it. "Oh, nol you're mistaken. If that's all, there's 
nothing the matter. He was here : I saw him a short time 
ago. Gerard I " she repeated, " oh, no ! Why did you 
frighten me for nothing ? " But there was an uneasy glance in 
her eye, which showed that her fears were excited more than 
she cared to confess even to herself. " Tell me what you 
mean, Emma. WTiat made you think of such a thing? 
He 's not come home yet. You haven't seen him ? " 
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Yes, I have. I saw him just now and she Shuddered. 

"He's herel You saw himl Let me go, then, Emmal 
I've been waiting ever so long to speak to him. I didn't 
know be was in. Let me go, quick, please." 

"Not yet: I haven't told you. . . . They brought him in 
just as we came back." 

Brought him in ! What do you mean ? " 
Oh, EUice ! can't you understand ? " and Emma burst 
into tears again. " Gerard has been hurt. He is ... he was 
out, you know . . . and ... it was an accident ..." she paused 
again, and then added desperately, " He has been shot ! " 

There was a dead silence; for Ellice neither spoke nor 
moved ; and her sister became frightened at last. 

"Don't look like that, Ellice. He will get well again; 
and perhaps he is not much hurt. Don't look so strange: 
you frighten me. Oh ! please be like yourself 1 I can't bear 
to see you so." 

Who did it ? " Ellice asked, in a hollow, unnatural voice. 
**He was not out shooting. Who did it?" 

Emma hesitated. " It was no one's fault. It was an acci- 
dent, quite. Haughton's gun went off without his intending 
it, and ..." 

"It was Haughton's doing? I knew it;" and she turned 
away with an expression of most intense anguish on her face. 

Oh, Ellice ! " Emma exclaimed, greatly shocked, " you 
don't fancy for one moment that he did it on purpose I It 's 
bad enough as it is ; but that would make it a hundred times 
worse. But you can't think it ! You don't know what you 
are saying. I told you it was an accident: no one could 
help it." 

" Tell me all . . . how it was," Ellice said, at last, without 
noticing her sister's words. " You saw him ? " 

" Yes ; but I have told you all I know: I have heard nothing 
more. We came back, . . . and . . . and Maxwell met us ; 
and he told me, because I got out of the carriage first ; but I 
couldn't prevent mamma from seeing him — Gerard, I mean ; 
and you know what a thing like that would be to her : she is 
so ill. And then Miss Evans sent me away; so I came here." 
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Emma spoke hurriedly, and not very coherency; but ElBec 
gathered her meaning, and covered her face with her Imk 
" Oh, Gerard ! " she murmured, " 1 didn't know^ when I m 
waiting so long ... I didn't think . . • she paused, asd 
then, looking up again, said quietly, " I am going now." 

" Where are you going ? " Emma asked. You cant p 
to Gerard's room ; you can do no good there ; and Wri^ 
won't let you in. You had better wait here, or go down to 
the school-room." 

" No ; I have something to say to him — something tU 
I must say at once. I can't wait any longer ; I must see bin, 
now — directly." And she moved towards the door as she 
spoke. 

" You must not, Ellice, indeed. What are you thinkiD; 
of ? You can't speak to him — it's impossible ; how can 
you think of such a thing ? " 

" I must It isn't much I want to say, only a few wordt 
They will let me in if they know he wishes it, and I am sore 
he will like it ; so let me go, Emma, please ! Why do yon 
tease me ? You needn't do so now, when I am so miserable. 
Let me go, and I'll come back directly." 

" Very well ! do as you like, then," Emma said, making 
way for her. " But I know it's useless for you to try; 
Wright won't let you in." 

Ellice made no reply. She opened the door, and then, 
stealing a short distance down the gallery, she paused and 
stood for a moment, looking round with a bewildered air. 
Well she might, indeed; so great was the confusion that 
reigned on all sides : and then those dreadful cries that came 
from her mother's room ! In vain she put her hands to her 
ears ; she could not shut them out, and she could not make up 
her mind to face all those people whom she saw at the lower 
end of the passage ; for besides several of the servants, there 
were three or four men who were perfect strangers to her, 
She remained standing irresolute, and was half thinking of 
returning to her own room, when the sound of a footstep 
on the stairs made her look roimd. With an exclamation, she 
sprung forward — 
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Oh, Mr. Harrison ! you are going to see him ? Take me 
with you I " And she clasped her hands imploringly. " I 
. want so much to see him 1 only for a minute ; I won't stay. 
Oh ! don't fiay, ^ no,' — take me only for one minute 1 " 

'*My poor child," Mr. Harrison said, struck by the ex- 
pression of misery in her face, I wish I could 1 But I am 
sure you will not ask it when you know how much depends 
upon his being kept quiet Mr. Forrest has not been yet, 
but when he comes I know that he will say the same thing. 
You must wait a short time, and we shall know then how soon 
it will be safe for you to see him." 

And you won't take me ? " EUice said, in a tone of utter 
hopelessness ; " you won't take me, not for one minute only ? 
and you don't know how long I have been waiting to speak 
to him." 

" Indeed, Ellice, I would if I could ; but I am sure it would 
be the very worst thing you could do, even if he were able to 
see you, which he is not. But in such cases I know that 
life itself sometimes depends upon perfect quietness, and you 
would never wish such a risk to be run, because you cannot 
wait a short time longer before you see him.'* 

No, no I oh no ! I didn't know that. I wouldn't go for 
anything. Indeed, I did'nt know it. But, Mr. Harrison, 
tell me one thing . . . is he . . . will he . . . oh, tell me ! do you 
think he will get well, or will he ... " She stopped, and the 
words died away upon her lips. 

Mr. Harrison was silent for a minute, overcome by the 
piteous look with which she regarded him. 

I cannot tell, my child ! but, indeed, I hope and trust it 
is not so bad as that. But I know nothing ; I have not even 
seen him yet ; and I must not stay now. When the surgeons 
have been I will tell you what they say." 

" Will you ? Will you promise ? And I must wait then ? 
I can do nothing for him ? " 

" Yes, Ellice, you can. There is one thing you can do for 
him, and without it nothing else can be of any use. You 
can pray." 

He left her, and she turned away, feeling, if possible, mere 
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miserable than before. Pray for her brother 1 How couH 
she ? She was too wicked ; she had been too wicked all day; 
and the tumult of her mind was too great for her to think of 
prayer. She thought anything she could say would only be 
a mockery at such a time ; and she had very little idea of 
praying beyond repeating a certain form of words. That could 
be no comfort to her, she felt ; so she attempted nothing, and 
returned to her own room, — not to cry, for tears would not 
come, — but to wear away the weary time in pacing up and 
down with ceaseless tread, watching the sun go down in 
the western sky, and the evening shadows creep over the 
landscape ; whilst a dull heavy weight lay upon her heart, 
4nd there seemed no escape from the miserable feelings 
that were overwhelming her. She was alone, too, for Emma 
had gone down stairs during her absence; so that there 
was no one to speak to her, nothing to disturb the sad 
monotony of her thoughts ; and she would not go away, 
because she felt nearer to her brother there than in any of 
the lower rooms ; so she left the door unclosed, and walked 
backwards and forwards between it and the window, listening 
anxiously for any voice or sound thiat might bring some 
hope, some comfort with it. 

For a long time, however, she heard nothing. Mr. Har- 
rison's arrival had dispersed the group of servants who 
had been standing about the gallery ; and the upper part of 
the house having been cleared by his directions, there was a 
complete silence there. But at last there was a ring at the 
door-bell, and then she heard Mr. Forrest's voice on the stairs. 
Mr. Harrison came to meet him, and they stood for a moment 
opposite her room. 

" I am glad you are come 1 " Mr. Harrison said ; I was 
just going to have sent oflF again for you. I was afraid the 
man had missed you." 

" No ; he came out after me. I was two miles on the other 
side of Ilkley ; and Eemp is ill, too, or he would have come 
for me. It's a great pity ! we have lost so much time. But 
what have you done ? Sent to London, I hope." 

Yes ; for Sir Henry Williams. I knew you would wish 
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it He will be here by the nine o'clock train, I hope. I 
telegraphed for Mr. Lewistone, too ; but I am afraid he won't 
get the message in time to come back to-night." 

Ah, poor Mr. Lewistone I he will be terribly cut up. It's 
a sad business altogether. So careless of that young fellow — 
Haughton, wasn't it? But it's a wonder more accidents 
don't happen, to see the way those boys go about handling 
guns ;" and Mr. Forrest muttered to himself and shook his 
head as he followed Mr. Harrison down the passage and they 
went together to Gerard's room. A long time elapsed, and then 
the doctor came out again with Wright, and passed Ellice's' 
door, on his way to see her mother ; but he was perfectly 
silent, and she could not even catch a glimpse of his face 
as he went by ; so she stole back to the window, and stationed 
herself there once more, with the same dreary feeling of 
desolation weighing her down, and the same hopeless longing 
to see her brother and hear him speak She thought slie 
could bear her sorrow better if she could only hear him 
8ay that he forgave her; that he had not thought any- 
thing of her coldness and unkindness. ' So she sat on in the 
dim, gathering twilight, watching the stars come out in the 
sky and the evening mists creep over the distant hills, whilst 
the green woods near grew dark, and the old cedar-trees 
made deep shadows on the lawn. She scarcely knew how 
time went on ; and she seemed to have been sitting there half 
the night, when there was a step close to the door, and some 
one came into the room. It was^too dark for her to see who 
it was, and for the moment she was rather startled, but 
Emma's voice reassured her. 

" Are you here, Ellice ? " she said. 

Yes," was the answer, in a weary tone. " You don't 
"want me,' do you? Let me stay here and be quiet, please." 

Miss Evans wants you ; she says you must come down , 
and have some tea." 

I don't want any ; I thought it was over long ago." 
*^ No one has had any yet," Emma said ; " but it 's ready 
now, and you had better have some. It 's getting late, it 's 
after nine." 
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" Only that ! I thought it was a great deal later. But no; 
I remember now: there 's the train then; and Mr. Hairiaon 
promised to tell me afterwards." 

What did he promise to tell you ? her sistef asked 

But how cold you are, Ellice I and it *s such a hot night 
Do come down stairs now with me; it's so lonely and 
wretched for you sitting here ; you had better come and 
have some tea ; it will do you good." 

No, thank you, I don't want any ; and I like being hm 
best. But tell me, Emma, do you know how he is ? " 

^ I saw Mr. Forrest just now; he was in the dining-room 
talking to Miss Evans." 

" Well I " Ellice said, finding her sister did not go on. 

" He said that he had done what he could, and that he 
must wait now till Sir Henry Williams bomes. Mr. Harrison 
sent for him, you know ; and when he comes, they will try to 
extract the shot." 

« Was that all he said ? " 
Yes ; only he told me that Gerard is conscious now; 
though he has scarcely said anything except to ask for water, 
and he takes no notice of any one." 

ElHce shuddered — her sister's words sounded so fearful, 
so imreal. She could scarcely believe it was her brother of 
whom they were said ; and she had seen him not four houn 
before full of life and strength ! She sat down again, and 
a long-drawn, bitter sigh broke from her, but she said nothing 
more ; and Emma, after we^^ting a minute or two in silence, 
asked her once more to come with her. For a long time 
she resisted; she said she did not want to go; that she 
wished to stay where she was ; and it was only upon her 
sister's representations that Miss Evans would be angry, 
and would be sure to come and fetch her if she did not 
go down, that she yielded reluctantly at last, and they 
left the room together. At the top of the stairs they met 
Wright, and Emma stopped to ask if she could go and see 
her mother. The answer was a most decided negative: 
Lady Mary was asleep. An opiate had been administered; 
and Mr. Forrest hoped she would sleep till morning. She 
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must not be disturbed on any account. *'And you ought 
to go to bed too, Miss Ellice ; you look as white as a sheet ; 
-we shall have you ill next," was Wright's remark, as she 
hurried away ; and the two girls went down to the dining 
room. There they found Miss Evans sitting at the top of 
the long table which had been spread for a large party, and 
now looked most dreary in ite emptiness. In the general 
confusion it had been left just as it was at seven o'clock, 
and the vacant chairs and untouched dishes were most pain- 
ful reminders of all that had taken place. There was some 
one standing at the window as they came in, and Ellice 
started ; for one moment she could have thought it was her 
"brother, and that the last two hours had only been a 
frightful dream, from which she was now awaking ; but the 
Bext, she saw her mistake. It was Maxwell, who had been 
lingering there to hear what Mr. Forrest said, and had after- 
wards begged to be allowed to stay until the London surgeon 
came. He had been sitting alone in the dining-room ever 
since, forgotten by everyone, and it was only when Miss 
!Evans had come in to make the tea a short time before, that 
she discovered he was there. It was most probable that he 
was glad to have been left to himself, for he seemed very un- 
-willing to show himself at the table, and hardly looked 
anyone in the face when he made his appearance there at 
last. But he need not have been afraid of any remarks, for 
no one spoke to him, and scarcely a single word was ex- 
changed by any of the party. Emma was crying, and Miss 
Evans either had been or was doing the same. Ellice alone 
seemed unmoved; but her face was very pale, and there were 
large dark rings under her eyes, which, together with her 
hair being pushed back from her forehead, gave her an 
almost ghastly appearance in the lamplight ; and her fixed 
and tearless look was worse to see than any more passionate 
expression of grief could have been. She neither spoke nor 
moved, however, and made no attempt to eat, although urged 
to do so by Miss Evans, who became alarmed at last by her 
silent, abstracted manner, and tried to rouse her. But all 
her efforts were unsuccessful ; and it was not until the sound 
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of wheels was heard approaching the house that she seemed 
even to remember where she was. Then her face grew 
whiter than it was before, and pushing back her chair, die 
half rose, but sat down again immediately ; and her hand 
trembled violently as she twisted and untwisted the chain of 
her watch. 

" Yes ; you had better stay here," Miss Evans said, mis- 
taking her movement. "Sir Henry won't come into this 
room, and perhaps he may not have come at all. They were 
not sure, you know." 

" They would not have come back without him," Emma 
said. They would have waited for the next train if he had 
not been there." 

She was right ; for although the carriage stopped at some 
little distance from the house, a minute or two afterwards 
there were steps on the gravel-walk ; and then a gentleman's 
voice was heard speaking in the hall. There had been no 
delay in admitting him, for the servants were on the watch; 
but by some mistake, whilst waiting for Mr. Forrest,- he was 
shown into the dining-room. He was a middle-aged, plea- 
sant-looking man, with a bright blue eye, a quick, decided 
manner of speaking, and a way of looking at things and 
people which seemed to take in all at a glance. Poor Ellice 
watched him in breathless anxiety, feeling as if the whole 
happiness of her future life depended on what he said and 
did ; and whilst Miss Evans was speaking to him, she never 
once took her eyes from his face, and listened with wistful 
eagerness for any chance word that might give her a ray of 
hope and comfort. But there was not much said. Sir Henry 
only told how nearly he had missed the train, and then asked 
who else was in attendance ; after which, there came a silence 
that, with one or two stray remarks, remained unbroken, till 
Mr. Forrest made his appearance shortly afterwards. The 
two gentlemen then had a short conversation, very Uttle of 
which was heard by the anxious listeners; and then they 
went upstairs together. 

" It is a bad case," Mr. Forrest said, as they were crossing 
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injury done, though I have not yet ascertaine4 exactly what 
it is. Indeed, I have done very little at present, for I thought 
it better to wait until you came ; " and he described briefly 
the nature of the accident. Sir Henry listened in silence, 
and then walked on without making any comment; and 
Wright, who was waiting for them, opened the door of 
Gerard's room, and ushered them in. 

There he lay on his narrow bed, with the faint, half-sha- 
dowed light of the lamp falling on his face, — his features 
contracted with pain, his lips perfectly colourless, whilst a 
low moan of agony, which seemed wrung from him at times, 
was almost the only sign of consciousness he gave. He was 
not insensible, however ; for when the light was brought 
nearer, and Sir Henry approached the bedside, he opened his 
eyes and looked round with a bewildered glance. Then, for 
the first time seeing that Mr. Harrison was there, something 
like a smile for a moment crossed his face, and his lips moved 
as if hecwere speaking. Mr. Harrison bent over him. 

" I was wishing to see you," he said. " I wanted to tell 
you something. Don't let Haughton be blamed for this. He 
couldn't help it ; it was an accident." 

" So I heard. You needn't distress yourself ; he won't be 
blamed if it really were not his fault." 

It wasn't. Indeed, sir, he couldn't help it." 

" Well, don't trouble yourself about it now," Mr. Harrison 
said, not caring to let him know that he had heard some of 
the particulars of what had passed. " Don't trouble yourself 
about it; and don't try to talk. I will see that it is all 
right." 

Gerard said no more ; and Mr. Harrison made way for the 
surgeons, who now proceeded to ascertain more particularly 
the nature of the wound ; after which, they had a short con- 
sultation, and it was decided that they must lose no time in 
trying to extract the shot, which was the cause of a great deal 
of his suffering. 

" You won't leave me, will you ? " he said, when told by 
Mr. Harrison what was to be done. You will stay with 
me ?" 
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" Yes, certainly I will, if you wish it. Shall I tell tiem 
that they may come now?" 

Yes, if you please, — I am quite ready," was the answer, 
after a moment's pause, during which Mr. Harrison watdied 
him anxiously. " I am quite ready," he repeated ; and Oxj 
came. 

It was a long and painful operation, trying enough even te 
the bystanders, whilst none liked to think what it must be to 
Gerard himself; but he never flinched, and not a woid 
escaped him, although Mr. Harrison felt at times the tigbi- 
ened grasp of his hand, and saw the deadly paJeness of his 
face give way to a deep crimson flush. His heart ached at 
the thought of what he must be suffering ; and it was a 
much as he could do to stay until it was all over. 

My poor boy 1 " he said once ; I am afraid it must be 
very bad : " and the tears stood in his eyes, and his voice 
trembled as he spoke. 

Gerard looked up at him. ^'Yes; but it don't matter, 
thank you. I can bear it." 

The answer was scarcely articulate ; but* Mr. Harrison saw 
his look, and knew where his strength came from, — that it 
was not the courage of a high spirit only, but a far better 
kind, which was not likely to fail Mm. He had no fear then 
of his giving way, or not being able to bear, if necessary, far 
more even than he was then going through. 

It was over at last, however ; or rather it was decided by 
the surgeons that nothing more could then be done. Some 
of the shot had penetrated so far, that it was found impossible 
to extract it, — at any rate, at that time; although both 
agreed that another attempt must be made as soon as it 
could be done without danger. Now Gerard was completely 
worn out and exhausted. He lay back on his pillow, appa- 
rently almost unconscious again of anything that was goiog 
on around him ; and as Mr. Harrison looked at him, he felt 
as if his worst fears must soon be realised, and that he could 
never hope to see him restored to health again. 

" He is a fine fellow!" Mr. Forrest said; *'and I always 
knew he had plenty of spirit: but I hardly expected be 
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•vf ould have borne this as he did. I wish everyone had his 
courage. There are a great many men who would not have 
gone through it half as welL" 

Mr. Harrison made no answer ; he was too anxious to learn 
what the real opinion of the two surgeons was : and when, 
after everything that was necessary had been done, they spoke 
together for a few minutes in a low voice, he watched them 
almost as if his own life hung in the balance, whilst hope 
and fear alternately took possession of his mind. The con- 
ference was not a long one ; and directly it was over, unable 
to bear the suspense any longer, he asked to speak to Sir 
Henry. It was difficult, however, to learn from him what 
he really thought of the case. He admitted that it was a 
dangerous one ; but, at the same time, he would not allow 
that it was hopeless. He should be better able, though, in a 
few hours to tell what turn it was likely to take. One great 
fear, judging from the present state of his patient, was, that 
there would be no strength to rally from the fever which was 
almost sure to set in. 

" One fear 1 " Mr. Harrison repeated, thinking that some- 
thing was kept in the background. Then you have others, 
too?" 

But that was all he could get from Sir Henry. Perhaps 
he showed his anxiety too plainly, or perhaps there really 
was nothing more to tell. At any rate, the doctor only 
repeated the opinion he had just given ; and although Mr. 
Harrison watched him narrowly, he could gather nothing 
from his face. He was obliged to rest satisfied: at least, 
there was hope ; and however small, however uncertain that 
might be, it was something to build on, something to feel 
thankful for. 

"I shall stay here to-night," Sir Henry went on; "and 
before I go in the morning, I shall be able to tell you again 
what I think of him. I must leave by the first train ; but I 
shall return in the afternoon : and he will be in good hands 
in the meantime. If you find it necessary to send for me 
sooner, you must do so ; but I don't suppose it will be." 

Mr. Harrison's first thought, on leaving Sir Henry, was his 
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promise to Ellice. He had hardly thought what lie in 
saying when he made it ; but it would not do now to keep 
her in suspense : so, although scarcely knowing in whati^ 
his tidings would be received, — whether she would oonadff 
them good or bad, — he went at once in search of her. & 
found her in the dining-room with the others^ just as thf 
had been nearly an hour before. No one had stirred ; tkf | 
had not even spoken : and although the tea had long ffl 
been finished and grown cold, they had not thought of sendiBj | 
it away. When the door opened at last, Ellice started up; ' 
and as Mr. Harrison came in, she went to meet him— 
quietly ; but her manner was forced and unnatural, and be 
was startled at the bright, unsteady light of her eye. 

" You promised," was all she said. 

" Yes, Ellice, I have not forgotten. I came on purpose to 
see you, and to tell you what Sir Henry says." He waited 
for a moment, afraid of raising hopes which might not be 
realised, and yet not wishing to infect her with his own 
doubts and fears. " It is a bad accident," he said at last; 
" and I am afraid it will be a long time before we can hear 
that your brother is out of danger : but there is some hope; 
and we must all be thankful for that. It might have 
been worse." 

There was a silence, broken only by Emma's sobs; but 
Ellice stood immovable. After a long pause, she said, " And 
may I see him now ? " 

" My dear child, what are you thinking of ? " Miss Evans 
exclaimed. " How can you ask such a thing ? You cannot 
expect it, really." 

" No, I am afraid it will not be possible," Mr. Harrison 
said. " You know what I said before, Ellice ; and I am sure 
Sir Henry would not allow it. He says no one is to go into 
the room except those who are absolutely obliged to be there ; 
and there is to be no talking. You must wait a little longer ; 
and perhaps in a few days you may be able to see him again, 
if he goes on as well as we could wish." 

Ellice said no more. She made no remonstrance, and did 
not attempt to urge her request ; but with a weary, hopeless 
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look, she came back to the table and sat down again, asking 
no questions, and scarcely hearing what was said by the 
others, nor the many anxious inquiries which were going on 
as to what the surgeons had really said and thought. The 
only thing that roused her attention at all was Haughton's 
name; and even then she hardly listened. Maxwell was 
saying that he would go and see him before he went home, 
and tell him how Gerard was. 

He will be so glad to have a little hope, for I am sure he 
is wretched now. You have no idea, sir, how miserable he 
was when he saw what ho had done. He would never forgive 
hinaself, I know, if ... if ... " 

I don't think * consequences ' ought to be considered so 
much," Mr. Harrison said ; " people think too much of them 
instead of their actions. If Haughton had nothing but the 
accident to blame himself for, bad enough as that is, his self- 
reproach would be nothing to what it ought to be now. It 
is his violent temper, for which he ought not to forgive him- 
self ; but I am afraid, if this had not happened, he would 
have thought very little more of that." 

Maxwell was silent. He was wondering how it was that 
Mr. Harrison seemed to know all that had passed ; but the 
truth was that Willie Marsham, in his first burst of sorrow 
and indignation, had let out a good deal more than perhaps 
he would have done at any other time ; and, although he was 
not aware of all the particulars, he had yet gathered enough 
to learn that Haughton was in some respects more to be 
blamed than was supposed by most people. He said nothing 
more, however, remembering Gerard's anxiety that no fault 
should be found with him ; and his remark had only been 
heard by Maxwell, for Miss Evans and Emma were talking 
at the time, and Ellice evidently was paying but little atten- 
tion to what went on. A few minutes afterwards Maxwell set 
oflf on his return home, and then Miss Evans insisted upon 
the two girls going to bed. They could do no good by sitting 
up, and would only unfit themselves for the next day. Ellice 
made no objection, she was too spiritless for that, and was 
ready to do anything she was told. She could not sleep, she 
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knew ; but, if they wished it, she could lie down, so she crept 
up-stairs with a weary, listless step ; and Emma, after many 
protestations^ and attempts to persuade her governess to let 
her stay up, at any rate a little longer, at length followed her 
sister's example and went to her own room. It was long, | 
however, before silence settled down upon the rest of tiie | 
house ; for, although the upper part of it was quiet, below 
stairs there was very little thought of rest. The servants' 
hall had been filled all evening with numbers of people wlio 
had come up from the village, full of their lamentations for 
what had happened, and anxious to learn how Gerard really " 
was ; and, until Sir Henry's opinion was known, it was impos- 
sible to get rid of these sympathizing but rather troublesome 
intruders. Manning was there. He had stayed from the 
first, and was one of the last to depart ; and very little he 
cared for the curious looks and supercilious remarks of some 
of the servants, who " wondered what business a poacher like 
him had at the Hall." He cared for me," he said to him- 
self. " He wanted me to be honest and respectable when no 
one else thought of me ; and I '11 stay now to hear how he is, 
let them say what they like. They shan't drive me away till 
I know whether I shall ever see him again." 

So he waited ; and when the doctor's opinion was known at 
last, and canvassed by everyone in the hall, he listened in 
silence ; and then, when the last of the villagers were gone, 
and the servants were shutting up for the night, he went away 
without a word, and with a hard, cold look on his face that 
told but little of the sorrow that filled his heart, and which 
was, perhaps, greater than that of many who had more to say , 
in their grief. i 

Mr. Lewistone did not return that evening. The last 
train came in without him ; and when Mr. Marsham, who 
had walked up from the Eectory, about eleven o'clock, for 
the latest report, had left again, the greater part of the 
household retired to rest, although there were few, perhaps, j 
who could sleep their usual unbroken sleep. Mr. Harrison i 
returned to his station in Gerard's room, and, with Sir Henrv $ 
and Wright, prepared to pass the night there, Mr. Forrest ■ , 
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^'having left some time before, with a promise to return early 
in the morning. 

-p? It was a weary and anxious time that followed; for the 
fever that had been feared came on, and for some hours 
; Gerard was delirious. Then, in his unconscious moments, he 
j raved incessantly of the events of the past day ; at times, 
^ begging Haughton not to be angry with him, and then not to 
touch " that old man's birds," whilst at others his thoughts 
3,., seemed to go back to former days, and he would implore him 
^ not to hurt his dog, entreating wildly that he would not 
throw it down the quarry rocks. 

Once or twice Mr. Harrison spoke to him, and for a 
moment he seemed to recognise him, and looked up as if 
^ trying to remember something ; but the passing gleam of in- 
^ telligence was soon over, and he addressed him as his father, 
^ and complained of his having been away so long. "And 
there is EUice, too," he said, " she won't speak to me. I said 
Bomething — I don't know what it was — but she was never 
~". angry with me before, and now she won't say a word. Speak 
^ to me. El lice, won't you? Why do you stand looking at me 
^ in that strange way? What have I done? If you would 
^ only tell me I No, she's gone, she won't answer me ; and my 
father as well ! he is angry, too I " 

His voice died away, and for a short time he lay motion- 
^ less. When he spoke again, it was to ask for water, and com- 
plain of his burning thirst ; and then he murmured of the 
' , river, of the long grass on its banks, and the tall shady trees 
" that grew there, mixed with renewed entreaties to Ellice to 
^ speak to him, and tell him what he had done that she kept 
^ away from him so long. It was well for her that she did not 
, hear him, and did not know how the thoughts of what had 
passed during the evening haunted him still. Had she known 
aU, or guessed how often her name was on her brother's lips 
that night, no power on earth could have kept her from him. 
Morning dawned at last, however, and then the violence of 
the fever passed away, and he became much quieter; but he 
seemed to be lying still in an unconscious state ; for although 
not asleep, he took no notice of any one, and never roused 
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himself to speak. Mr. Harrison fancied that Sir Henry did 
not like this sudden chaDge. He detected an anxious glance, 
at times, which rather alarmed him ; but the doctor was still 
cautious in giving an opinion, and would not admit that there 
was more danger now than there had been. "They must 
wait a little longer, and see how he went on,** he said; "at | 
any rate, there was nothing more to be done just then and 
then he looked at his watch, and thought that, as his patient 
was so much quieter, he might rest a little." 

He went, accordingly, to an adjoining room to lie down for 
a short time, leaving strict injunctions that he was to be called 
immediately if the slightest change took place. Wright^ also, 
sat in an arm-chair, and dozed uneasily. But there was no 
fear of Mr. Harrison's giving way to weariness — if there had 
been a dozen watchers in that room, he could not have closed 
his eyes. Very sad were his feelings as he sat there in the 
grey morning light, watching Gerard, and thinking with grief 
of the change which a few short hours had made in one, who 
before had been all life and health. And sadder still were 
his thoughts as they went on to a yet greater change that 
might be coming. The hopes upon which they were building 
might fail. Gerard might even then be passing from amongst 
them, never to return. A few hours or days and Death might 
liave claimed his own, and only sorrow and desolation be left 
in the home of which he had been the light and gladnes& 
He could scarcely bear to realise even the possibility t)f such 
an event; and yet he knew it would not do to put away the 
thought It was well for him that he could do what EUice 
could not. He could pray both for Gerard and those belong- 
ing to him, that they might all have strength and patience 
for the trial that had been sent them, and that, whichever way 
it ended, it might be for their good. His thoughts grew 
calmer after a time, and a weight seemed to have passed from 
his mind ; for he felt that he could leave one whom he loved 
so well in the hands of a heavenly Father, whose wisdom 
could not err, and whose love, far beyond that of any earthly 
friend, would order all things for the best, and do for them 
all more than they were able to ask or think for themselves. 
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"Oh I I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne'er hath been, 
Wrapped in the radiance of that sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen. 

** Visions come and go, 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng ; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song." 

IT was about half-past five in the morning when Sir Henry, 
who had been in once before, and who had since been 
baving a hasty breakfast, returned again to Gerard's room to 
see him before leaving. There was an early train a little after 
six, by which he was going. 

Mr. Forrest is not come yet," he said, " and I would have 
waited for him, and not have gone till the next train, if it 
had been possible ; but I have an engagement at nine, which 
I cannot put ofij so that it won't do to stay. He will be here 
soon, though, most probably ; " and he went up to the bed as 
he spoke. 

He seems to be better this morning," Mr. Harrison re- 
marked, as Sir Henry bent down for a moment, and then 
asked to have the blind drawn up a little. " He knew me 
just now, and spoke to me." 

"Yes, I am better," Gerard said, overhearing the last 
words. " I 'm really better, only very tired. But the pain is 
gone now, and I can have some sleep. I think I must have 
been awake all night." He spoke in a weary tone, and Sir 
Henry made no answer at first. He felt his pulse in silence, 
and then said hurriedly, " Yes, yes, that is all right. If you 
can sleep, it's the best thing you can do; and I am sure 
you want some rest. They must take care you are not dis- 
turbed." He seemed about to say something else, but turned 
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away without doing so, and Mr. Sarrison^ who was not 
thoroughly alarmed at the expression of his countenance, 
followed him from the room. 

" What do you think of him this morning ? " he asked in 
great uneasiness. Is he . . . . ? but no ! it can't be. Is k 
worse ? " he said at last-, with an effort. 

" When is the first down-train ? " was the doctor's abrupt 1| 
inquiry, without taking any notice of the question. 

" About eight o'clock, I believe. But why do you ask? 
Do you wish to call in any one else ? " 

" No, that is not necessary. I was thinking of Mr. Lewis- 
tone." He paused, and then added, " If he wishes to see him 
alive, he ought to be here soon." 

Mr. Harrison started. " Oh no, you can't mean it, — it is 
not possible," he exclaimed, hardly knowing what he said 
"You must be mistaken. Is it really so ? " 

" I wish I were mistaken," Sir Henry said. But I mnst 
say it is only what I expected. I had very little hope when 
I first saw him, and you know I told you that there was great 
danger. You must have seen that I hardly thought he would 
get over it. No ; he is dying, and nothing can be done for 
him now. But," he added, struck by the look of intense 
anguish in Mr. Harrison's face, "I beg your pardon for speak- 
ing so abruptly. I thought you were no relation, or I should 
have taken more care what I said." 

" No, you are right ; I am no relation ; " and by a strong 
effort Mr. Harrison recovered himself. *'But will you tell 
me once more what you said ? I don't think I quite under- 
stood it." 

Sir Henry repeated his words, adding, " He may live an 
hour or two, perhaps ; but not longer, I am afraid. I wish I 
could have stayed, but it is not possible, nor, indeed, could I 
do anything. I will see Mr. Forest, however, and send him 
up at once. I am very sorry about Mr. Lewistone. You are 
sure there is no train sooner?" 

Mr. Harrison said "No;" and then followed him down 
stairs in silence. There were several questions he wished to 
ask, but words seemed to fail him, and, without making any 
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other attempt to speak, he watched the doctor walk away to 
the carriage which was waiting for him at some little distance 
from the house, and, when it had driven away, he closed the 
door, and returned slowly to Gerard's room. The morning 
sun streamed in through the high gallery windows, and 
lighted up the still quietness of the old rooms through which 
he passed ; but what now to him was the glory of the day, 
and the beauty that lay around ? One thought only filled his 
mind, and that was, that one who for long had been the light 
and brightness of his life, was passing away; that all hope 
was over now, and that he was about to take a last farewell 
of one of those whom he loved best on earth. It was well for 
him that he was obliged to exert himself ; that the recollection 
of how much depended on him at that moment came to rouse 
him, and oblige him to recover self-command. He could not 
give way then, when there were so many others to be con- 
sidered ; and Gerard himself, was he to be told ? If so, it must 
fall upon him to do it ; there was no one else who could, he 
knew. But perhaps he might be asleep, and, if so, it might 
be a sleep from which he would never wake again in this 
world. For one moment he almost wished it might be so, that 
they might both be spared the misery of a few parting words; 
but the next, that wish was gone, and the fear that it might 
be even as he thought made him quicken his steps, and lose 
no time in returning to the room, which before he had hardly 
liked to enter. Wright was only waiting for his return to go; 
she wished to make inquiries about Lady Mary, and, ignorant 
of what Sir Henry had said, she hurried away immediately, 
without giving him time to tell her anything, and promising 
to come back as soon as possible. Mr. Harrison closed the 
door after her, and then came up to the bedside, where he 
stood for a few minutes, lost in most painful thought. Yes, 
it was true ; he saw it now. It was no mistake, as he had 
hoped; there could be no doubt of it — Gerard was dying. 
The shadow of death, even then, was resting upon him ; and 
he himself was all unconscious of it. He was lying as Mr. Har- 
rison had left him, and, although the painful expression, which 
during the night had never once left his face, had now passed 
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away, the traces of the severe suffering he had gone throogh i 
were still there, in his pale cheek and sunken eye, and he 
looked as if he had been ill for weeks. He appeared at first 
to be asleep ; but, after Mr. Harrison had stood for a few 
minutes looking at him in silence, he roused himself, and 
turned round. 

" I thought I heard you come in," he said ; but I wiak, 
sir, you would go and lie down. I 'm afraid I Ve kept yd 
up all night, and I never thought of it before. But I drat 
want any one with me now. I am so much better, and I 
should be so glad to know you were resting. You won't stay 
any longer, will you? I shall do very well alone." 

" I am not tired," Mr. Harrison said. *^ I will stay with 
you .... whilst I can." The last words were spoken with 
difficulty. He was trying to think how he could let Gerard 
know the danger he was in. 

" Yes, you will be obliged to go back to Ilkley soon. I was 
forgetting how much you have to do always. But you will 
be able, sometimes, to come and see me, won't you ? Not to 
do as you did last night, though ; I shouldn't like that, and 
I don't know how it was I didn't think of it then. It was very 
selfish of me, but I 'm afraid I didn't think much of anything 
— I was in such pain. But that is gone now, and I am so 
glad to be better again before my father comes back. He 
won't mind it so much. If he had been here at first, it 
would have been worse for him. I wonder whether he will 
come by the early train; if he knew of this, he would; but, 
of course, he hasn't heard of it yet ? " 

" Yes, he has. I sent to him last night." 
Did you ?" and his eye brightened ; " then he is sure 
to come as soon as he can. Let me see : the first train gets 
in at five minutes to eight. I know that, for I was going to 
meet it, in case he happened to come then. They must be 
sure and let him know that I am better ; it won't be half so 
bad for him when he hears that." 

Mr. Harrison was silent ; he could not have spoken if he 
had tried. Gerard, however, did not observe his agitation. 
. There is poor Ellice, too ! " he went on ; " when do you think 
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I may see her ? I am sure she must be very unhappy. I wish 
she could come to me. Have you seen her, Mr. Harrison ? " 

Yes, I saw her last night, for a few minutes. She was 
very unhappy about you then ; but ..." 

" But she won't be when she can come to me ; I should 
think Mr. Forrest will let her come very soon, now. As I am 
so much better, it cant do any harm. And my mother, too ! 
Wright says she is not well now, but I hope she will be able 
to come by-and-by. I am, really, so much better, you 
know ; only very, very tired. I can't think what makes me 
so ; and when you were out of the room I thought I should 
like to go to sleep; but I got thinking instead. It came 
into my head that Sir Henry would, perhaps, be telling you 
something about me. If he did, I wish you would tell me 
what he said. Does he think I shall get well again ? " 

He spoke quietly, and did not look up; but Mr. Harrison 
hesitated, and it was with the greatest difficulty that he com- 
manded himself sufficiently to answer, after a moment's pause — 

I was wishing to talk to you about that, Gerard. It would 
be cruel to deceive you ; but do you think you can bear what 
I have to tell you ?" 

Gerard was silent; but the sudden flush which mounted 
to his pale face showed that he guessed, in part, at least, 
what was coming. It was evident, however, that it had 
hardly been expected; that, although he had thought it 
possible, he had not believed it probable. 

" Yes," he said, at last, in a low voice ; ^ I can bear it. 
But I know what you mean, — I am not really better, then? 
They have told you that . . . that I shall not get well. That 
is it, isn't it?" 

Yes, partly," Mr. Harrison answered ; " but ..." his 
voice faltered, and he stopped. There was no further need 
for words, however. His agitated manner, and the look that 
met Gerard's when, for the first time, he raised his eyes to see 
the cause of his silence, told the whole truth. 

" Oh, Mr. Harrison !" he exclaimed ; "am I dying ?" and 
he covered his face with his hands. 

There was a long, long silence ; for he made no attempt to 
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speak again, and it was some time before Mr. Harrison ooold 
regain his self-control^ and master the emotion that, for tiie 
moment, completely overpowered him. But he did at liut, 
and, with a strong will putting away the many bitter thoQ^ 
that crowded upon him, he knelt down by the bed-side, aod, 
in a firm voice, repeated the calm and holy words of the 
Church, in her prayers for the dying. Oh I well was it for 
Gerard that he had not then, for the first time, to think of 
those things which alone can soothe and bless a death-bed! 
well was it for him, that in the days of his health and strength, 
which now were gone for ever, he had sought and found for- 
giveness where alone it can be had ! for now — when the fir* 
overpowering feelings had passed away which the sense of 
approaching death could hardly fail to bring, — he was able 
to join in firm and trustful hope in the prayer, that his aans 
might, by God's mercy, be done away, and his pardon sealed 
in heaven before he should go hence, and be no more seen. 
And when the prayer was ended, and Mr. Harrison, still kneel- 
ing by his side, spoke to him words of hope and comfort, 
reminding him of that happy home beyond the grave, whidi 
sin and sorrow could never reach, and of a loving Father and 
Saviour waiting to receive him, the dark cloud, that for the 
time had overshadowed him, cleared away, and his look grew 
bright once more, and the light came back to his eye, 

" Thank you," he said ; " that was what I wanted. I can 
think of it now ; but it seemed so awful at first, and I am so 
young to die. I never thought I should go so soon. But 
now will you tell me, sir, what Sir Henry said ? I should like 
to hear all." 

Mr. Harrison did so, and he listened in silence ; and, when 
he had been told everything, he lay for a few minutes with- 
out speaking, — his eyes fixed on the sunny landscape which 
was spread before him, in all the glorious beauty of the early 
summer morning. There were the distant hills, with the 
white mist upon them ; the woods, where he had played and 
walked with Ellice; the river, where he had bathed — all was 
the same as he had ever known it ; he, alone, was changed. 
Those bright days were over, now, for him ; he was lookiiuj 
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^ his last on green trees, blue skies, and glancing waters ; the 
dark grave would soon close over him, and all old happy 
times must be to him ds if they had never been. It was a 
2 long and a wistful gaze that he turned to those scenes of his 
I* boyish pleasures ; and then, with something like a sigh, his 
E eye came back nearer home, and fell on the green, sloping 
iy lawns, the tall dark cedars, and the white marquees, with 
•.: their red flags fluttering gaily in the morning breeze, 
j: My birthday !" he said ; and a sad smile for a moment 
ff- crossed his face. " I had forgotten it I We were to have 
jij been very happy to-day ! Ah, well I that is all over now. But 
^ I shall have a better one in the home where I am going " — 
(v he murmured, half to himself ; and then he asked to have 
t' the blind drawn down again. I must not go on looking, or 
i I shall wish to stay. It is all so beautiful out there, and it 
lit makes me want to live a little longer ; I don't want to think 
of it again, if I can help it ; so, if you will shut it all out, 
I perhaps I shall be able to forget. Thank you," he said, as 
J Mr. Harrison returned to his side. "And now, sir, there are 
f two or three things, that I should be so glad if you would do 
:^ for me, if you don't mind. I should ask my father, only he 
^ is not here ; and one thing, too, you can do better than any 
„ one. It 's about Haughton ; I 'm afraid he will make himself 
, very miserable. Will you see him as soon as you can ? and 
don't let him think that this was his fault. Tell him, 
please, that I knew he couldn't help it, and don't let him 
fancy I ever thought unkindly of him for it. It was quite an 
accident. I wish I had something to give him that he might 
be sure we were friends ; but I don't know, exactly, what he 
would like. Oh yes I there 's a pencil-case of mine. He was 
saying the other day he should try and get one like it ; so will 
you ask him to keep that ? You will find it with my watch. 
And tell him, too, that if I ever said or did anything he didn't 
like, he must please to forget it. I should be so sorry to 
think we were not friends nott;." 

He stopped, and looked so weary, that Mr. Harrison told 
him he had better rest, and not talk any more just then. 
" Oh ! but I must, sir, if you please ; I have so little time. 
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Let me do it whilst I can he stopped again^ and then sud- 
denly burst into tears. "It's my father I*m thinking of 
he said, at last, after several ineffectual attempts to speak. 
" Oh ! must I go without seeing him again ? And what will he 
do without me! You don't know, — no one knows, — how 
much he cares for me, and I had hoped . . • . I would have 
shown him . . . . Oh I I shouldn't mind for myself; but what 
will he do when I am gone ! " and he hid his face once more, 
whilst the tears, which, his own sufferings had not been able 
to wring from him, fell fast, as he thought of his father's 
grief, and many lonely hours in the years to come. "I 
would have done so much for him, and I meant to have made 
him so happy ; but it 's all over now. Oh ! Mr. Harrison, is 
it wrong of me to feel sorry? But, indeed, I can't help it! 
He has been so kind to me, and I have loved him so much! 
And he is not happy, now, though I would have tried to make 
him so. No one knows him, too, so well as I do. Do you 
think I may ask to live a little longer, not for myself, but to 
see him again, and try to comfort him ? Perhaps he wouldn't 
be so miserable if I could speak to him. Do you think I may 
ask?" and there was all the wild impetuosity of former dap 
in the tone in which he spoke, and the imploring look that 
he raised to Mr. Harrison's face. It was some moments 
before the latter could make any answer, but at last he 
said : — 

" I think, Gerard, you are hardly trusting your Heavenly 
Father so much as you ought. If He sees fit to take you 
now, and for some good reason thinks it best that you should 
not have your wish, we must try to feel sure that what he 
does is right, and that He knows better than we do what is 
good for us. Try to leave your father in His hands ; He can 
comfort him in a far better way than you can ; ajid perhaps 
that may be the very reason He is sending him this trial 
now. Who can tell but that, in a few years, he may be able 
to look back and see that your going before him has led 
him to think more of that home, where you may both meet 
again, than he would have done if he had always had you 
with him ? We may hope for this ; and, if it should be so, 
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. you would not regret the parting for a few short years, when 
it would bring so much happiness hereafter." 

' " No, indeed I shouldn't. I didn't think of that — and if I 

\ could be sure of it ! But I am. I believe it will be so ; and 
then . . ." He was silent for a short time, but he looked 

\ up again at last. I should like to write him a few lines, 
just to say good-bye ! I can do that if I can't speak to 
him, if you will please to give me a pencil and some paper. 
I won't write much, only a few lines," he said, seeing that 
Mr. Harrison hesitated, fearing the effort would be too great 
for him. "It can't make much diflference, and there is 

' something I want to say to him." 

' He spoke very quietly now, and the anxious, doubtful look 
' had passed from his face. It was gone for ever. Mr, Har- 
rison gave him the paper, and then raised him, whilst he 
tried to write the few words he wished to say. He had not 
strength for much, however ; and his hand was so unsteady 
that the last line was almost illegible, 

" I can't finish it — I must leave it," he said, letting the 
pencil fall. **But you will give it him as it is, and tell 
. him how I thought of him and longed to see him ? And, 
Mr. Harrison, I have asked him to keep my Bible. I want 
him to have that, because it 's the thing I liked best. But 
you must take my Prayer Book, if you will. You know 
you gave them both to me, so I should like you to have one 
back again. ^' Yes, that is it," he said, as Mr. Harrison took 
up a book that was lying on a table near ; and he pointed to 
the name and date inside. " This day six years ago, you 
see. I haven't forgotten it, nor what you said to me then. 
I have often thought of it, though I know I 've been very 
wild and careless ; and if I could live my life over again, it 
shouldn't be what it has been. It seems such a wasted one! 
It would have been worse, though, if you had not been with 
me I Oh, sir ! " he exclaimed, with a sudden burst of energy, 
how can I ever thank you for all you have done for me ? 
You made me think of things that I should never have 
thought of, if I had l^een left to myself ; and you told me 
where to go when I had done wrong. Oh ! what should I 
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have done now if I had never known you ? " And the look 
with which those words were said was one which Mr. Har- 
rison could not forget — it haunted him through long after 
years, when the bright eyes that were turned so lovingly 
and wistfully on him then, had long been closed in death, 
and that voice was hushed for ever on earth. 

" I shall miss you sadly, Gerard !" he said. You don't 
know, my boy, all that you have been to me ! " and a bitter 
pang shot through him as he thought of past days, and 
contrasted them with those that were to come, when, in the 
silence of his own rooms, he might listen and wait in vain 
for the step that had so often been turned that way, and 
the eager, joyous tones that had cheered the solitude of many 
of his less busy hours. 

"Yes, I shall miss you sadly — far more than I can tell 
you — and I would give all that I possess to have you here 
a little longer — for my own sake, but not for yours. No ; you 
will be better oflF where you are going, and it would only 
be selfish of me to wish to keep you." 

" Will you really miss me ? I didn't know you cared so 
much for me," Gerard said ; " and I have given you so 
much trouble always ; particularly at first. I did things on 
purpose, then, because I knew you didn't like them. Oh, 
Mr. Harrison, I can't think how I could, and when you were 
so kind, too ! I wonder you didn't give me up altogether. 
It would only have served me right if you had." 

" I should have found it rather a diflBcult thing to da 
I cared too much for you, even in those days, G-erard, to 
wish to give you up. But you needn't think of that time; 
it was over long ago, and you have far more than made up 
for it since, in every way. Any trouble that I had has 
been repaid over and over again, when I have seen you 
struggling against your faults, and gaining strength to con- 
quer them. And I must be glad, for your sake, that all that 
is past now — that very soon you will have done with sin 
and sorrow for ever." 

Yes, with sin. Other things would not be so bad. One 
wouldn't mind them so much. But it 's the getting wrong, 
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i when one wants to do right, that is so hai'd to bear ; and you 
sihave often said you were afraid for me. But now you won't 
I be ; you will know that I am safe ; and you won't be sorry 
; that I am gone when you think of that. I wish every one 
a could think the same of me ; and I wish, too, that I didn't 
care so much about leaving everybody ; but I can't help it, 
I have so many friends, and I should like so much to have 
; seen them all again. I know I can't ; but, Mr. Harrison, 
I should like them all to have something of mine to keep 
— every one that I have known and cared for; there are 
a good many people in the village, too — you know most of 
them, I think ; and then there is EUice I she must have my 
watch, though she has one already. She can give hers to one 
of the others, if she wishes ; and I know she '11 like to have 
mine. And my poor little Maggie and Fanny ! they must 
have something." And a shadow for a moment crossed 
his face. " Well, they '11 forget me by-and-by, I suppose, 
though they will be very sorry now. But Ellice I she will 
miss me always, and I don't know what she will do without 
me. She will be very lonely," he said, with a sigh. " When 
you can, Mr. Harrison, will you see her, and tell her what 
you used to tell me ? Tell her, too, that she must not give 
Tip trying because it 's hard, for I want so much to see her 
again." His voice died away, and he threw himself back 
once more upon his pillow, quite exhausted. Do you think 
she will come to me now, and all of them ? " he said at last^ 
Not just now, though — I forgot. There is one other thing 
I should like first, or it may be too late." He hesitated. 
I don't know . . . I'm not sure that it's right ..." 

What is it ? " Mr. Harrison asked, finding he did not go 
on. Perhaps I can tell you whether it is right or not." 

Yes, I know you can. I was only afraid ... I have 
never been confirmed, or ... " He stopped again, but Mr. 
Harrison understood him. 

" That can be no objection at such a time as this," he 
said; "and, if you really wish it, Gerard, I should say that 
there can be no doubt about its being right." 

Do you really think so ? Oh I you don't know how 
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much I wish it 1 I Ve so often longed to be old enoi^fer ^ } 
it. But, Mr. Harrison, you know what wrong things IN* ri 
done 1 At least, you know some — you don't know iJL I tl 
can't remember them all myself. I 'm not sure that I oo^ b 
to think of it : I 'm not what I ought to be." i 

*'No more is any one. We should all stay away iff! iii 
waited till we were what we ought to be. But that is not j it 
what we are told to do. What is required of us is to com 1 at 
with earnest repentance for all our sins, and with. £Edtha 1 pi 
our Saviour's merits ; and I believe that you can do tirii> I v 
Gerard. I am sure your sorrow for your faults is sincere^ | f( 
and I think you can trust in the power and willingness of 
God to forgive you all for that Saviour's sake.*' 

" Yes, indeed I " he murmured, " I should be miserable if 
I could not do that. I only wish I had thought more of 
Him, and tried to please Him better ; but I know that He 
has promised to forgive, and I am quite sure He will, thougi 
I 've done so much that is wrong." 

"Well, if you are sure of that, there is one more thing 
you ought to think of . . ." 

" I know what you mean. But oh, Mr. Harrison ! how 
can I help forgiving when I think of all that has been done 
for me ? Even if I had anything to forgive I But I have 
not. Every one has always been so kind to me. I wish I 
could see them all again, to tell them how much I have 
thought about it." 

And Haughton ? But I need hardly ask about him, I 
think. You would not have spoken of him as you did just 
now, if you had not forgiven him ? " 

" For this ? He couldn't help it. You know I told you 
it was not his fault. We have not been such good friends 
always as we might have been ; but very likely it was my 
fault often as much as his. But I don't think he bears 
any malice, and I 'm sure I don't." 



Half an hoiur later, the solemn rite was ended. The last 
words of praise and thanksgiving had been said, the blessing 
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had been given, and there was a long silence in that quiet 
room. No sound broke the perfect stillness but the chirp of 
the early birds without, and the rustling of the morning 
breeze, as it played on the ivy leaves that clustered round the 
window and sighed through the open casement. With his 
hands folded in prayer, Gerard lay so still and motionless, that 
it almost seemed as if with that hymn of praise he had passed 
at once from the earthly service of his Saviour to the more 
perfect one of the world above. He looked as if he had done 
with the things of time, — as if all the past were forgotten, and 
for him had ceased to be. And so it well-nigh had ; but not 
quite yet. He roused himself again, and when the others 
rose from their knees, he held out his hand to Willis, one of 
the old servants who had come to join in the service. He had 
been in the family as man and boy for more than fifty years, 
and was as proud and fond of his young master as if he had 
been his own son; and it was in vain now that he tried to 
restrain his grief. Hfe took the hand that was held out to 
him, and his tears came fast and thick. 

Grood-bye, Willis," Gerai'd said ; and thank you, too ; 
you have always been very kind to me. But don't do that, 
please. I can't bear to see you. And it 's not good-bye for 
ever, you know." 

He spoke with diflBculty ; and when old Willis, after vainly 
endeavouring to say something, went away at last without a 
word, he turned to Mr. Harrison. 

" Do you think Ellice will come?" he said. " Let me see 
her once more. It 's the only thing I wish for now. And 
tell her to make haste, or she will be too late. I want so much 
to see her again, — only just to look at her. I don't care for 
anjrthing else. Ask her to come ; and the others, too, if they 
will." 

Mr. Harrison hesitated for one moment ; but it was impos- 
sible to resist that wistful longing look, and he made a sign 
to Wright, who was standing by, that she had better call 
them. She left the room accordingly. 

" Thank you, — you don't know how I long just for one more 
look at them all. There is my mother, too I I wish I could have 
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seen her again ; but I know she can^t come. Tell her .... 
tell her . . . . " The rest of the sentence was inarticulate, 
and Mr. Harrison could not catch what he meant to say. A 
long pause followed, during which he lay with his eyes closed; 
and, though his lips moved several times, no sound was 
audible. He looked up at last, however, and glanced round 
uneasily. I was afraid you were gone,** he said. " Don't 
leave me just yet. Stay with me a little longer. And, Mr. 
Harrison, ask them not to bury me in the church. Let me 
lie in the sunshine, where ElUce can come sometimes. I 
shall like to think that she is near me ; and we have always 
been so happy together ! " The last words were murmured to 
himself in a dieamy way, as if he had forgotten that anyone 
else was there; and although Mr. Harrison sat on the bed 
beside him and held his hand, he seemed unconscious of his 
presence. Once more only he roused himself but for a 
moment, then his eye was as bright and his voice as clear as 
it had ever been. 

"Did you hear it?" he exclaimed eagerly. "Yes, you 
may hear it now. Oh, how beautiful it is ! Tell Ellice she 
must come, too, — I shall wait for her." They were the last 
words he said. He sank again into unconsciousness, and 
when Emma and Ellice came a few minutes afterwards, he 
did not know them, and took no notice of their entrance. 
Mr, Harrison was then reading the commendatory prayer, 
and they paused upon the threshold, — Emma crying bitterly, 
but Ellice seemed hardly yet to understand why she had been 
sent for. She only knew that he had asked for her, but why 
she did not care to inquire. It was enough for her that she 
was to see him, — that she could speak to him again, and tell 
him all that was burdening her mind ; and not even Wright's 
tears and broken words had been able to prepare her for the 
parting that was before her. She expected, indeed, to find 
him very ill, but not one suspicion of anything worse had 
crossed her mind ; and now, when she stood at the door and 
heard those words which first told her all, she was like one 
stimned by a dreadful shock. For a few moments she paused, 
completely bewildered ; but when the prayer was ended and 
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silence followed, she started suddenly, and then, rushing for- 
ward with a cry of anguish, before anyone could stop her she 
had flung herself beside her brother. 

" Oh, Gerard ! Gerard ! don't leave me in this way I Speak 
to me one word — one little word. I only ask for one. Oh 1 
don't go without speaking to me — without telling me that 
.... that . . . . " Her voice was broken and she could 
not go on, but she raised her head and listened for some 
reply. She waited in vain, however* No answer came, and 
no movement showed that she had been heard and recognised 
— only across the face of the dying boy there flitted one of his 
old sunny smiles ; but whether it were called forth by the sound 
of that familiar voice, or by the glories of the unseen world 
upon which he was entering, none could tell. Slowly it faded 
away at last, but its traces still lingered there, when, a few 
minutes later, with one long-drawn sigh, his spuit passed 
from earth to that bright home, where sin and sorrow are 
alike unknown^ and death has no more dominion. 

Alarmed at the deep silence around her, EUice cast one 
fearful imploring glance at those who stood near, as if she 
hoped still to hear from them that all was not yet over — that 
her own fears had deceived her. Bui; their faces told her only 
too plainly what had happened; and when the conviction, 
forced itself upon her at last that her brother was really gone, 
— gone without one parting word, and without a look or sign 
to tell that he forgave her, — the heart-sickening sense of 
utter desolation and wretchedness overpowered her. Her head 
drooped lower and lower upon the pillow, and she fainted 
away, though even in her unconsciousness she clung so closely 
to him, that it was with diflSculty she was raised from her 
fallen posture and separated from that lifeless form, — all 
that remained of one whom she had loved with such a deep 
and absorbing affection. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

** And tears were slied above thy bier, 
And words of anguish said. 
Ere broken hearts which lingered neap 

Could leave thee with the dead." J. Attkek. 

rpHE church clock had just struck the quarter after eight 
L that morning, when Mr. Lewistone drove up the avenue, 
on liis way to the house which he had left only the day before, 
without any misgiving as to what his return was to ba Not 
one foreboding then had crossed his mind, when he parted 
from Gerard at the station, that he had seen him for the 
la«t time in life. Last looks and last words had been ex- 
changtHi, without a thought on either side that the meeting 
on the morrow would never be ; and even now, near as he 
wji8 to his home, he did not know it. He knew nothing 
uu^rt^ tluxxx Mr. Harrison's message ttie night before had told 
him ; for the servants who met him at Hkley had been wait- 
thort> ever since Sir Henry left, and although they could 
havo told him that all hope was over, they did not.dare todo 
whow they caught sight of his fitce as he came across the 
I^Utform* Ni>r did he ask any questions. Witliout a word he 
tluvw him$(>lf into the carriage, and the horses' heads were 
tununl tx^WTMxi^ Borrow, with a speed which would ha« 
^tu^l ON-t^i him* if he had thought about it^ But he did 
H^^ hooiltxi nothing, saw nothing; — not even at the 
Kyi^ whof^ the $:tood op^, and where Harvey, as he 
x^5MU\1 th<?«x\ ?^i^lf^^ to the stairtled s^arvants that their hasta 
x^^^ lu^w. Ho dki not s>eo. Ux>, when he alighted ftom 

tho v>!*m;^ iKm ;iai tho bHnds in the house were down. 
NVifh l^y :^t^ Ko ofv\j?>aed hk threshokU nor did the silence 
tHAt r^^^^tuovi ;Mv>uxKi ^swm to strike him. In the hall seveni 
>|y|tt «Mv^l$ wvtt^ wc;iu:i3^. ud amoi^ them old Wilb 
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sat sobbing like a child; but he started up as his master 
entered. 

Oh, sir I stop one minute," he exclaimed, seeing that 
Mr. Lewistone was about to rush upstairs without pausing to 
make one inquiry. " Wait one minute, if you please, and let 
me tell you. Indeed, sir, you musV^ 

" Well ! what is it you want to tell me ? " asked Mr. 
Lewistone, angry at the delay, but struck by the man's tone. 

Be quick, and speak out, can't you? What is it? I can't 
stand waiting here. If you have got anything to say, say it 
at once, and have done with it^' And then, as a suspicion of 
what might be coming seemed for the first time to cross his 
mind, he turned pale, — so deadly pale that Willis thought he 
would have fallen. 

Speak out, old man," he exclaimed fuiiously. " You don't 
mean that .... But no, it can't be ! " 

" Yes, sir, I do,'* Willis said with a fresh burst of grief. 
If you could only have come a little sooner ; but it 's too 
late now." 

There was an awful silence, and Mr^Lewistone stood motion- 
less, as if he had been rooted to the spot ; but his face grew 
very dark, and there was agony written in every feature. The 
frightened servants quailed before that terrible look, and 
shrunk away. 

" Too late ! too late ! " he muttered. " Who dares to tell 
me I am too late ? What ! too late to see you^ Gerard, my 
boy ! Never. It shall not be." He turned away and rushed 
upstairs, passing Mr. Harrison, who met and would have 
detained him, with a gesture of despair. They heard his 
heavy and hunied tread echa through the long gallery, and 
the door at the further end open. It closed again, and there 
was a sound as if it were locked and double-locked, and then 
silence followed. 

For many a long hour, though, afterwards, those who lis- 
tened" there heard low and stifled groans of anguish, and 
knew that they came from the unhappy father, who in loneli- 
ness and despair mourned for his only son. His only son ! 
No ! in bitterness of spirit he felt that that word was a mockery 
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now. Well for him when ho could say »o, nnd proud had he 
be(»n of tliat only son ; but now ho had not one : the beinn , 
whom he had called by that name, whom he had watched 
with Huch pride and hope, lay there before him like a cnMbed 
and broken flower, cut down in the morning of bis dayi. 
That fair hemi, on which his hand had often rested in lovio; 
tendorneHfl, muHt* be laid in dunt; the ^ave must c\m 
over the child whom ho had idolised, and neirer more wooM 
his home be bright with the presence which hod cheered aoil 
lighted its old halls. Too late, indeed, had he come that day: 
for a stronger than he had been there before hini« Dei^ 
had touched that cherished form with his icy finger, and the 
bounding pulse and the throbbing heart which had been no 
full of life beat no longer : he had set his seal ttpon the silent 
lip and heavy eyelid, and the young sleeper would wake n» 
more, — not e?(m the beseeching tones of his father's voice 
could call him back, nor the agony of a well-nigh broken 
heart rouse him from his slumbers. Strange ami sad was 
the contrast in that (juiet room between tho wild agoniHinj; 
grief of the living nnd the calm still repose of tho deml, — the 
one a careworn sin-laden man, bowed to earth by this la«l 
and bitten^st of sorrows in a cup which before was nearly full, 
— tli(» otlicr with the freshness of his (?arly years Htill upon liiin, 
but at roHt for (;ver — gone home bf^fore the Ht^ornis of lif** 
had Hct in, before th(? burden and heat of the day had brgiiii. 
Oh I if blcsH(Ml an? tlie deadat any time who die in the Lord — 
bl(;HH(Ml when the trials of a long life are ovvr — when, ofton 
over(V)Tne by t/<}TnptAtion, th(?y have yet fought on and Htnig- 
gh^l through w(vvry ymvH to win the hopes hehl out to thm 
— if we call those bh^Hscnl, as indeed they are, who sink to tvM 
at last, worn out with toil and HuflF(jring, yet looking forwnni 
to a glorious Howard, — then thrice blessed must they be who 
go in thesiuiny days of youth, Ixjfore their souls are darkent^l 
by Hin and care, and while their eyes are still undimm(*d with 
weej)ing, W(;ll would it have been for Mr. LewiHt/one* if h*' 
could have felt this — if he could have understood that thh 
lieavy trial wjis but in truth an answer to the wish he had 
often breathed, — that his child might bo spared the unhaijpi- 
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ness which had clouded his own life. But he did not see it 
in this light : he failed to recognise the loving Hand that had 
sent the blow, and hard and angry thoughts filled his heart 
whilst he mourned in bitterness the destruction of all his 
cherished hopes. 

It was many hours before he left that silent room; and 
when he did, although he had resumed his usual cold exterior, 
and his old proud look had returned, there were fearful traces 
of the agony of mind he had gone through, in spite of all his 
eflForts at self-control. His hair, which before had been iron- 
grey, had turned as white as snow, and he looked as if years 
had passed over him in that single morning. No one who 
saw him could look at him unmoved ; but he scorned anything 
like sympathy, and entrenched himself from all expressions of 
it behind a double barrier of pride and reserve, which it was 
impossible to surmount. All necessary orders were given in 
his coldest and most indifferent tones ; and he appeared im- 
patient, when Willis, who waited on him as usual, broke down 
two or three times, and was obliged to leave the room to hide 
his tears. Later in the day he asked to see Mr. Harrison, 
who had come up from Ilkley again ; and then, for the first 
time, heard from him the particulars of the accident, and all 
that had happened during his absence. He listened in silence 
for some time to the account, which was given with difficulty 
and hesitation, by one who found it a harder matter than he 
'did to preserve his self-command. Only once, when Hangh- 
ton's name was mentioned, did an exclamation escape him, 
and he set his teeth very hard ; but he checked himself al- 
most immediately, and said, " Go on." But the restraint he 
was putting upon himself could not last ; and when Mr. Har- 
rison gave him that piece of folded paper, with the few lines 
of almost illegible writing in it, and told him of Gerard's grief 
at the thought of not seeing him again, he gave way com- 
pletely, and, bowing his head upon his clasped hands, the 
strong man wept most bitter tears. 

"Oh, my boyl my boy!" he murmured, "that I should 
not have been here 1 You cared for me I There is no one 
now who does ! " And then, seeming suddenly to recollect 
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himself, he rose and said haughtily, " Thank you, I am much 
obliged to you : and now, if you please, I should wish to be 
alone." He bowed coldly ; and when Mr. Harrison for one 
moment hesitated, hardly liking to leave him as he then was 
without trying to offer some comfort, he repeated his request 
in a tone which left no doubt as to what his wishes were. 
He locked his door when he found himself alone once more; 
and for the remainder of that day, and many others that fol- 
lowed, he was hardly seen again by anyone. 

It was a sad and weary time in that house of mourning; 
for there was but little religion there to soften the first bitter- 
ness of such a blow, and the sorrow of most seemed indeed 
without hope. Lady Mary had awoke from the lethargic 
sleep into which the opiate had thrown her, only to learn that 
all was over; and her grief had been so violent and unre- 
strained, that for some hgurs those about her had feared for 
her reason. The first burst of sorrow had exhausted itself at 
last, however ; and then, worn out in mind and body, she sank 
into a kind of stupor, from which it was diflBcult to rouse her. 
Indeed, it was thought advisable not to do so ; and Mr. For- 
rest, who attended her, gave strict orders that she should not be 
disturbed. He hoped that, by degrees, her mind would recover 
more of its natural tone ; and in the meantime rest and per- 
fect quietness were the best remedies for her in her present 
state. 

There were many who could have wished that, like her, 
they could throw off for an interval the burden of thought, 
and forget the painful realities of the last few days, even 
though that unconsciousness could not last for ever ; for the 
shock had come upon them all so suddenly, that there were 
few who were not more or less overwhelmed by it. Poor 
Emma wandered about the house, feeling as if a shadow had 
fallen upon everything, — at times too miserable even to cry, 
but at others shedding many tears, when the sight of anything 
that had belonged to her brother brought back to her mind 
more forcibly all that they had lost, or recalled words and 
looks that now were things only of the past. She could not 
believe that he was gone for ever. He had seemed too full 
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always of life and happiness ever to lie, as she knew he was 
lying now, cold and silent, with closed eye and lifeless hand, 
ready for the grave. The house, too, was changed. Sadness 
and gloom hung over it, and never again would it be what 
it had been ; for the best and brightest had left it : his place 
was vacant, and his voice was missing there. And when she 
tried to picture to herself what it would be without him in 
long years to come, she could not do so ; and her tears only 
fell faster as the future rose before her. Her little sisters, 
too, often unknowingly added to her grief by their childish 
lamentations over their brother's absence. 

Will he never come back again, Emma?" Madge said one 
day. " I want him so much 1 Oh ! is he really gone away for 
ever ? Won't he come back some time ? Oh ! say that he 
will, won't you?" 

Emma shook her head. " It *s no use asking, Madge," she 
said with a sigh : " he is gone away, and we shan't see him 
again." 

Never I " and the large tears gathered in Margaret's 
eyes. " But I want so much to see him ! Why can't I ? 
I know he 's dead — ^Wright says so — but 1 don't know what 
that means. Where is it he 's gone, and why mayn't I go, 
too ? I wish I could ! it 's so dull without him ! " 

Well, perhaps you will go some day, if you are good ; but 
you must wait a little first, — ^perhaps till you are grown up 
and are a woman." 

Gerard was not grown up," Madge said with a puzzled 
look. " Why must I wait so long ? I would rather go and 
see him now." 

But you don't want to go and leave all of us, do you ? 
Wouldn't you rather stay with us a little longer ? You are 
very happy here, Madge." 

Yes ; but so was Grerard, wasn't he ? Did he want to go 
away ? He never said that he did. He never even told me 
he was going. Oh, Emma 1 will he really always stay away ?" 
and she burst into tears. 

Wright says we oughtn't to cry," remarked Fanny : " she 
gays he is gone to heaven, and that it is very beautiful ther©^ 
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and he is a great deal happier than he was here. I told you 
yesterday, Madge, that you mustn't cry.'* 

"But you cried yourself, Fanny; you know you did," 
Madge said, still sobbing. " Besides, I can't help it. I want 
to see him. Are you sure, Emma, that he won't come back? 
Not by-and-bye ? " she said coaxingly. 

" No, not by-and-bye even," Emma answered : " you must 
wait, and then perhaps some day you will go and see him;" 
and taking her little sister on her knee she tried to comfort 
her. But it was not much she could do ; for her own ideas 
upon the subject were too indistinct and unreal for her to 
derive much comfort from them herself, far less to impart any 
to others. So she could only kiss her, and tell her not to cry, 
and promise that if she were very good she should be sure to 
see him again ; and then she finished by bursting into tears 
herself. 

Madge, who had dried hers whilst listening, looked ready to 
begin again at this. " Why do you cry, when you tell me I 
shouldn't? "she asked. "Won't you go and see him, too? Oris 
it because you want him here again ? Yes, it 's that makes you 
sorry — isn't it ? And it makes me sorry, too. Oh ! it was un- 
kind of Haughton to make him die. It was his fault : I heard 
some one say so. I don't like him. I won t speak to him again." 

"No, it was not Haughton's fault," Emma said sadly. 
" You must not believe that, Madge, even if you hear people 
say it. He didn't mean to do it ; and he is very sorry for it, 
— as sorry as you are, quite, and perhaps a great deal more 
so. You mustn 't say you won't speak to him again ; for I'm 
sure that he is very imhappy. He would give everything he 
has, I know, for Gerard to be here again." 

" Would he ? I didn't know that. I won't dislike him, 
then ; and if I see him, I '11 tell him not to be sorry any more. 
He will like that, won't he ? " 

" Yes, that will be right," Emma answered absently ; and 
then she sat lost in thought, wondering in herself whether 
that time would ever come — whether they and the Haughtons 
would meet again. Very painful it would be to all parties 
to do so ; and yet surely they must. Living so near, even if 
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all direct intercourse were given up, they could not avoid 
meeting at times ; and although she shrunk from the thought 
r of seeing them after what had happened, she blamed herself 
for the feeling as if it were unkind. She had heard from 
Mr. Harrison how bitter Haughton's self-reproach and misery 
were for having been the cause of the accident, and she knew 
also that the distress of his parents and sisters was almost as 
great. She pitied them with all her heart ; but she felt as if 
it must be long before she could meet them again as before; and 
whether her father would ever be able to do so was very 
doubtfuL Fortunately, however, she said to herself, she need 
not settle yet what things were likely to be. They would not 
see them again for the present, — ^that was certain; and perhaps 
by-aad-by the feelings of all might in some degree have 
changed with time, and the meeting to which she now looked 
forward with so much dread might turn out very diflferent to 
what she expected. She satisfied herself with this thought, 
and then dismissed the subject from her mind as one too dis- 
agreeable to be dwelt on longer ; and well it was for her that 
she was able to do so, and that, unlike her sister, she had no 
personal feelings of dislike towards the Haughtons — no re- 
collection of former injuries and unkindnesses to cling to her 
now, and make her present trial doubly hard to bear. Not 
that Ellice remembered this yet. She had been too much 
stunned by the suddenness of the shock to think of anything 
clearly at first. The two or three days that followed her 
brother's death were a dreary blank to her, during which she 
had been conscious of nothing but that dull aching pain at 
her heart, and when her only wish had been to lie down too 
and be at rest for ever. She shed no tear and gave way to 
no violent grief ; but her spirit was completely crushed by the 
blow, and she sat hour after hour taking little or no notice of 
what went on around her — seldom answering even when 
spoken to, — whilst all entreaties to induce her to leave her 
room were useless. They tried to persuade her to see her 
brother once more, thinking that the sight of him might 
do more to rouse her from the state of apathy into which she 
had fallen than anything else ; but she only shook her head 
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and said she would rather not, and then she sank again into 
weary listlessness, and seemed lost to everything about her. 

That time passed at last, however. When the first over- 
whelming eflfects of her grief were over, and the power of 
thought returned once more — when she began to recal the 
past and look forward to the future — then a change came 
across her all at once, and a restless longing seized her to see 
her brother and be with him again. Though the outward 
form were all that now remained to her, still she might kneel 
again at his side, even if he knew it not, and have one last 
long look at that much-loved face. She might for a few mo- 
ments, when standing near him, forget that he could no 
longer be what he had been to her, and that all the happy 
days they had spent together were over now for ever. 

So one afternoon, when all the house was still, she came to 
that quiet room, and, closing the door behind her, she stood 
again where, three days before, she had stood in that parting 
hour. 

Very diflferent it looked now to what it had done then ; and 
strangely altered in every respect to what she had ever known 
it. The chairs and tables, arranged stiffly in their places, 
and everything else put carefully away, gave a deserted as- 
pect to the place, and the deep unbroken silence that 
reigned around sent a cold chill over her; whilst the dim 
light that fell through the curtained window, and the sight of 
the coffin standing there, filled her with a feeling of dread and 
apprehension, and nearly took away her resolution. She would 
not give herself time to pause, however, — hardly to think. 
With a noiseless step she crossed the room, as if half afraid 
that the sound of her light foot might disturb the slumberer 
there ; and then, in fear and trembling, but with a tearless 
eye, she stood beside the coffin. But when she first caught 
sight again of her brother's face,— of those well-known fea- 
tures, — the icy feeling which for the last few days had lain like 
lead upon her heart, and seemed to have frozen up the cur- 
rent of her grief, gave way at once, and the stony look upon 
her face disappeared. She was with him once more, she felt; 
she was not yet quite alone. " Oh, Gerard ! Gerard !" she 
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g murmured; and, sinking upon her knees, she burst into an 
^. agony of weeping. Hot, scalding tears they were which fell, 
^ and bitter, convulsive sobs shook her frame ; but they eased 
her notwithstanding, and she no longer felt that intolerable 
. load of anguish which before had weighed her down. Long 
; time she knelt there ; forgetful, at first, of everything, and 
heedless of the passing moments, — thinking only that she was 
with him as she had often been in other days, and trying to 
persuade herself that that hour could last. By slow degrees, 
however, as the first passion of her grief subsided, the sense 
of loneliness, which before had saddened her, returned in full 
force, and the utter stillness around her became oppressive in 
its intensity. She began to realise then that her brother 
was gone for ever ; and slowly and fearfully she raised her 
head at last, and gazed at the lifeless form before her. 

Yes, she saw it all now. Unaltered as he was in feature, a 
nameless change had yet come over him, and he was all un- 
like the brother with whom she had walked, and talked, and 
laughed, so short a time before. Still and quiet now he lay in 
that dreamless sleep, from which no entreaties of hers could 
rouse him, — nor could she win back one answering word or 
look; though the light which flickered through the half-opened 
window, and played on his face and hair when the wind for a 
moment blew back the curtain, deceived her for one instant 
into believing that he had moved, and she paused, half ex- 
pecting to hear him speak. But no I that could never be, — 
never again on earth would she hear that voice, which before, 
in any sorrow, had always been the first to try to comfort her : 
she could not even speak to him now ; and as the thought 
crossed her mind of that last time, when she might have 
spoken and would not, and she remembered his hurt and 
puzzled look at her strange silence, poor EUice wept again 
most bitterly. And then her thoughts went back from that 
miserable time to the old pleasant days she had spent with 
him, when not the shadow of a coldness had ever come be- 
tween them ; and in those moments of lonely watching beside 
the dead, she lived once more all her life again. Joys and 
sorrows which had been shared with him, all came back; 
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and how light those sorrows seemed now I how bright tboK 
joys 1 Scenes long since forgotten of their earliest days rae 
up before her, and in imagination she. was a little ckiU i 
again, playing in the woods or on the terrace walks with hii, i 
or wandering in the dim galleries by twilight. Happy tiiM 
those had been, when they had never thought of parting, a 
dreamed that the day would come when one would kned and 
weep alone in sadness, whilst the other slept that last long 
sleep that knows no waking. How passionately she bad loTed 
her brother even then, almost before any other feeling had 
been developed in her ! And how proud she had been of him! 
Proud, too, of his very faults ! Of his hasty and wilful tat 
per, and domineering will ! And the more so, perhaps^ be- 
cause, however imperious he had been to others, to her he 
had never been anything but what was kind and gentla 

But a change had come over him at last. She recalled the 
days when Mr. Harrison had first been in the house, and she 
remembered how Gerard's high spirit had then begun to tame 
down, — how his self-will had been checked, and his fiery to- 
per subdued, — till, by degrees, thoughts and habits had been 
gained, which had influenced the whole course of his short 
after-life. How they had come, even now she hardly knew: 
and at the time the change had passed almost unnoticed by 
her. She had only seen then that he was subjected to a con- 
trol which it was not easy to dispute ; but she had understood 
nothing of what the future working of that discipline was to 
be ; and she remembered well how often her indignation had 
been roused when he failed in some struggle for mastery, 
and how bitterly she had cried when he was punished or in 
disgrace, — even when he had been too proud to shed a tear 
himself. She had thought Mr. Harrison cruel and unjust 
then, and had made no secret of her thoughts ; she had even 
once, in a childish burst of rage, told him that she hated him; 
and although by degrees her opinion of him had altered, and 
she had learned to understand him better, and to like him, 
yet that time had been slow in coming. When it did come, 
however, what happy days came with it! days even happier 
than the former ones had been ; for she was growing older 
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then, and each hoiir almost was bringing new thoughts and 
interests, — new hopes and wishes. Insensibly, too, as Gerard 
himself had acquired higher aims and purposes, he had led 
her on in some degree to share them ; although it was very 
long before she became aware of this, or even understood 
what it was that made him different to those about him. It 
was only within the last few months that she had begun at all 
to appreciate his motives, or discover the source from which 
they sprung. And now, just when she was beginning to do so, 
— just when she was full of fresh wishes and longings for 
better things, — he had been taken from her. Oh ! if she could 
only have foreseen that the time they were to be together 
would be so very short ! How many things she would have 
said and done, which now must be left for ever ! Or 
if she could recal that last half year even ! It had seemed, 
when passing, to be largely mixed with pain ; but now she 
looked back upon it with regret, and thought only of its 
pleasures; whilst, first and foremost in her recollections 
of these, came back that Easter week, which had been so full 
of .unclouded happiness. In fancy she seemed to be wan- 
dering again through the breezy woods, catching glimpses 
of the blue sky above, or standing once more by the river, 
listening to the rushing of its waters, whilst Gerard was at 
her side, as full of life and hope as he then had been. They 
had been looking forward since to other holidays, which were 
to be as bright and joyous as those; but now she remem- 
bered with bitterness that no time like that would ever come 
again. No 1 summer was there now, — summer sights and 
summer sounds were abroad ; but they were not there now 
for him, and she was left alone to mourn for the happiness 
that was gone. Sadly she gazed at her brother, and thought 
how different any other grief would have been that they 
could have shared together ; but now he lay there, cold and 
silent, with that smile she had seen in death still lingering on 
his face, knowing nothing of her sorrow, and heedless of 
her misery. She might call, but it would be in vain : he 
would not answer her ; and she might weep on for ever in 
the desolation of her heart, but it would not bring him back. 
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she remembered all that had gone 
3alled to mind his many insulting 
ler, and the wrong that he had done 
Old bitterness returned with tenfold 
"^I^QI^Iuaig would be too bad for one 
St No one before had known 
N^nnblamed: but now, she 
Id only serve him right 
and she hoped he 
^^^d she wished she 
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him. No one, 
y A. ^^ly he himself 

. <• ^im, never 

^^W' >lce they 

d had made 
-ii. They were 
. it was no wonder 
dtie hung in anguish 
moment kissed his cold 
.arunk away in terror from 
c? tore herself from his side at 
v>ver again returned once more for 
- it was no wonder then that she was 
th grief; for, with such feelings of 
burning within her, what hope had 
I again ? or how could she trust that 
ever ? 

have known what Haughton was then 
have found it so hard to forgive him. 
ony and overwhelming self-reproach 
xerard's death, she surely would have 
would have hardened herself to feel 
a. It would be difficult, indeed, to 
lorror and remorse when he was told 
had not been able to imagine that 
i end of it. He had said that such a 
not be ; and he had built so much 
from Maxwell of Sir Henry's opinion, 
D n 
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A long life might lie before her ; but what would it be with- 
out him, and with the recollection of that last parting always 
before her ? And who could take his place now that he was 
gone ? Who would ever care for the thing^s that interested 
her as he had done ? And who would be able^ in years to 
come, to loot back with her to the dreams of their childhood 
and youth, and share her remembrance of the hopes and joj! 
of days gone by ? 

And then, as she thought how happy she had been but a 
short time before, and remembered that she might have been 
so still had not all this happened, bitter, burning feelings of 
anger and resentment arose within her against him who had 
been the cause of all her misery. It is true that she did not 
know much of what had passed that day between her brother 
and Haughton. She could not judge whether the latter had 
been at all to blame for the accident ; and she certainly was 
aware that it was unintentional on his part : but still she had 
a feeling that in some way he could have helped it. She had 
always distrusted him so much, that she did so still; and 
without exactly knowing how it could be, she felt as if the 
whole affair were more his fault than most people supposed, 
and that he might, if he had liked, have prevented it. She 
recollected his threats that day she had offended him at the 
Kectory; she had never forgotten them, indeed : and although, 
in calmer moments, she would have shrunk with horror from 
the thought even of supposing him capable of such revenge 
as this, yet, now her mind was in no state for reasoning, 
hardly for thinking, and without actually believing that what 
he had done had been done on purpose, — scarcely knowing, 
indeed, what she did believe, — she still regarded him vi4 
feelings of dread and horror which it would have been diflScult 
to account for. She had feared and disliked him always ; but 
now she did so doubly : and yet, after all, although this had 
increased her bitter feelings towards him, it was not the thing 
of which she thought most : it was only because it came after 
so many others, indeed, that she thought of it with such keen 
anguish. If it had stood alone, hard as she might have found 
it to forgive, it would have been as nothing to what it was 
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Qow. But it waB when she remembered all that had gone 
before, — when she recalled to mind his many insulting 
triumphs over her brother, and the wrong that he had done 
him, — then her anger and bitterness returned with tenfold 
force, and she felt as if nothing would be too bad for one 
who had behaved as he had. No one before had known 
what he had done ; he had escaped unblamed : but now, she 
hoped, it would be different* It would only serve him right 
that he should be punished in some way ; and she hoped he 
would be. She could not bear him; and she wished she 
might never hear his name again — never see him. No one, 
indeed, could ask her now to do so ; and surely he himself 
would keep away. She would never speak of him, never 
think of him, if she could help it ; and if by chance they 
met again, she would remember the resolution she had made 
long before to have nothing more to say to him. They were 
dreadful thoughts for her to cherish ; and it was no wonder 
that she was miserable, — that whilst she hung in anguish 
Dver her brother's coffin, and one moment kissed his cold 
Forehead, whilst the next she shrunk away in terror from 
that icy touch ; and when she tore herself from his side at 
length, and yet over and over again returned once more for 
% last Ungering look, — it was no wonder then that she was 
Brretched, and wild with grief; for, with such feelings of 
mger and resentment burning within her, what hope had 
5he of ever seeing him again ? or how could she trust that 
bhat parting was not for ever ? 

Perhaps, if she could have known what Haughton was then 
jufifering, she might not have found it so hard to forgive him. 
[f she had seen his agony and overwhelming self-reproach 
pvhen he first heard of Gerard's death, she surely would have 
pitied him, — she never would have hardened herself to feel 
u> bitterly towards him. It would be difficult, indeed, to 
form any idea of his horror and remorse when he was told 
that all was over. He had not been able to imagine that 
that would really be the end of it. He had said that such a 
thing could not, must not be ; and he had built so much 
apon what he had heard from Maxwell of Sir Henry's opinion, 
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that he was totally unprepared for what followed; and 
although that long night after the accident had been spent 
by him in the most agonizing suspense and the keenest self- 
upbraidings, still he had said to himself through all,— and 
he believed it, too, — that Gerard would not die, — he woulJ 
get well again. 

Morning had come, however ; and with it had come an end 
to all the hopes which had buoyed him up. Gerard n 
dead, — dead in consequence of that miserable outbreak of 
anger and passion on his part ; and in his first burst oi 
uncontrolled grief and remorse, Haughton wished that k 
were dead, too. He never could be happy again, he thought: 
the recollection of what he had done must follow him throogli 
life. He could not bear it; he did not wish to live: andte 
agonies of sorrow and self-reproach were terrible to witneft 
At first, indeed, he shut himself up, and would not see or 
speak to anyone; but that could not last. There camei 
time when he was obliged to meet those whom he wouU 
most have wished to avoid ; when he was obliged, also, to 
hear all the particulars of the accident gone into, — the phare 
which be had had in it talked over in his presence, and all 
his angry words and hasty and unkind expressions recalled 
and canvassed, when he would have given worlds to for^ 
them ; and although his distress was so evident that he was 
spared as much as possible, yet nothing could make that tim 
anything but most painful to him, and one of which he w» 
never likely to lose the remembrance as long as he lived 
But hard as all this was to bear, there was somethiug wUA 
he felt still more, something which far increased the bitter- 
ness of his self-accusations, — and that was, Gerard's 
message to him. It broke him down completely. Pride and 
everything else was forgotten then ; and the violent, doini- ' 
neering Haughton seemed humbled to earth by those fe* 
parting words of forgiveness and good-will from one who )d ] 
seldom received anything but harshness and injury at ] 
hands. How gladly then he would have recalled the pa^ , 
none could tell ; but old times were gone by for ever, anl 
he had not even the opportunity for one word of regret to I 
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much that he now wished undone ; he could not ask for the 
forgiveness which, given unsought, only increased his self- 
reproach, and made his grief for what had happened tenfold 
more bitter. If Ellice had understood in any degree what 
his feelings were, she never would have wished him any fur- 
ther punishment ; she would have thought, indeed, that the 
one he was then suffering was far worse than any she could 
have hoped he would have had to bear. 



It was after service on the following Simday afternoon that 
Gerard was laid to rest in the churchyard of his home. Close 
to the western door, half shadowed by the wide-spreading 
branches of an old yew-tree, and almost on the very spot 
where he and his sisters had stood together the week before, 
his grave was made. Little had he thought then that he had 
been joining in that service for the last time on earth ! And 
little, too, had those dreamed, who saw him then in the 
pride of his youth and strength, that even his very hours 
were numbered, and that the next Sunday's sun would go 
down on his last resting-place ! 

It was a blow which the whole village had felt, and if 
every house had lost a son the grief could hardly have been 
greater. They had come together now from far and near ; old 
and young, rich and poor — all who had known him in life 
seemed to have gathered there to see the last of one of 
whom they had all been proud, and who had been such a 
general favourite. All his school-fellows, too, were there — 
one only excepted — and twelve of the eldest had asked to be 
allowed to carry him from his father's house to the little 
village church. They came now, six at a time, beai-ing the 
coffin ^through the long windings of the park, and under the 
heavy shade of the summer trees, and when the white-fringed 
pall was first seen among the dark elms that bordered the 
church-yard wall, a murmur ran through the crowd, and was 
followed by a burst of grief, which few made any attempt to 
check. It was as much as Mr. Marsham could do to get 
^through the service, and his voice faltered several times, when 
Ihey gathered roimd the grave at last, and he read the prayer 
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which gave to earth one so young, so loved, and so deeply 
mourned. There was one, however, who remained unmoved 
through all, and that was Mr. Lewistone himsel£ With rigid { 
face and tightly-compressed lips, he stood there, gazing upon 
all that was left to him of the son he had idolized — only once, 
when the words " earth to earthy ashes to ashes, and dust to 
dust,'* were pronoimced, and he heard the sound of the fall- 
ing earth on the coflSn lid, he started and a look of anguish 
came over his face — a look which those who saw it never 
afterwards forgot. It spoke of a broken spirit and a father's 
despairing grie£ And what to him were the words of fiEdtli 
and hope that followed, and which told of a glorious resur- 
rection and life to come in another world ? They fell upon a 
cold and unlistening ear^ for, even if he heard, he did not heed 
them ; and, when the service was ended, he did not know it, 
but stood still by the side of the grave, looking down upon 
those bright letters, which told the name and age of him who 
was sleeping there. 

How long he would have lingered, forgetful of all around 
him, none could tell ; and no one moved or spoke whilst he 
was taking that last, silent farewell of his only son. It 
was not imtil Lord Holmes touched him on the arm. after I 
the lapse of several minutes, that he roused himself, and 
seemed to recollect where he was. Then, with one more long 
agonized look, he turned away at length, and left to silence i 
and to darkness the one being to whom he had clung on earth, i 
Many a summer's sun shone afterwards upon that lowly grave, | 
and many a winter's storm raged above it, before the hopes 1 
which had been buried there found another and a better 1 
resting-place, and the heart which throbbed so wildly in its \ 
anguish then, learned to acknowledge whence that .heavy ij 
trial had come, and own that it had been sent in mercy. < 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

** The house that was the happiest . . . 

Now for the brightness of thy nnile, must have eternal gloom, 

And for the mnsic of thy voice, the silence of the tomb." Macaulay. 

ON the evening of that same day EUiee was sitting alone on 
the trunk of the fallen tree above the fish-ponds, where^ 
the Sunday before, she and Gerard had sat together, little 
dreaming then that they were meeting there for the last time. 
It was just such another evening, warm and beautiful ; the sun 
going down in the glowing west, and making long shadows all 
around ; the water riiq)ling below as it had rippled then, and 
the soft voice of the summer wind among the trees still 
breathing there. Every thing around her was the same, even 
to the moss which she had gathered then when she was talk- 
ing, and had flung away in handfiils. It was lying where 
she had thrown it, all in. a heap together, dried and brown, it 
is true, with the scorching sun of the past week, but there it 
was as she had left it. Yes, all things were there, just as she 
had seen them one short week before; but the place where her 
brother had sat with her then was vacant now. She might 
look in vain to see him coming from the woods, or wait to 
hear him call her. She knew that he was sleeping now in 
the shadow of the old church tower — that, where he had been 
laid at rest that day, he would slumber on, and the grass 
would soon be green again above his grave ; but she must live, 
perhaps through many years, with that aching void within 
her, and that restless yearning to see and speak to him once 
more, still unsatisfied. For who could ever be to her what he 
had been ? Who could ever take his place ? Poor EUice hid 
her face in her hands and wept most bitterly. She forgot, in 
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her grief, to raise her thoughts to the blue heaven above her, or 
to look forward to a home beyond the grave, where, when the 
trial of her own life was over, she might hope again to meet 
her brother ; or, if she had such hopes, they seemed then too 
shadowy, too uncertain to be realised ; she had thought too 
little about such things before to find any comfort in them 
now, and it was no wonder, therefore, that as she sat there in 
her loneliness, with the recollection of all the happiness of the 
past mocking the dim dreariness of the future, her heart was 
very sad, and she gave way, at times, to uncontrolled bursts of 
anguish. It was after one of these, when her head had been 
bent dowji for several minutes over her clasped hands, and her 
thoughts had been in far-oflf days, that she was suddenly 
recalled to a sense of the present, and of where she was, hy 
hearing a step near her on the grass. She looked up, vexed 
at the intrusion, and wondering who could have found their 
way to such a solitary place, where she thought no one ever 
came, and that she was sure to be secure from interruption. 
Her eyes were so dimmed by tears, that at first she could see 
nothing; but when she succeeded at last in clearing away the 
blinding mist, and caught sight of the trespasser, she started 
to her feet with a cry of terror. It was Haughton who stood 
there ; the last person whom she would have expected to see 
near her at such a time. Her spirit ,which had been crushed 
by grief came back once more at the sight of him, and the 
recollection that he was the cause of all her misery. She did 
not notice how pale and worn he looked, nor the evident marks 
of suffering in his face, or perhaps she would have been more 
inclined to pity than to blame him, and have thought less 
hardly of him than she did. " What business had he to come 
there prying into her sorrow? " she said to herself. «^ He had 
done enough, surely, he need not insult her too; " and without 
a word or another look, she turned to leave, but the shudder 
with which she did so told what her thoughts were. 

" You needn't go away, EUice," he said, sadly enough. " I 
came here to speak to you ; but, if you don't wish to hear me, 
I won't stay." 

" I don't wish it, then," was her answer ; but she paused 
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almost in spite of herself, touched by the tone in which he 
spoke; and then, the ice being broken, the pent-up feelings of 
months burst forth, and she exclaimed, bitterly — "I told you 
long ago that I didn't want to have anything to do with you, 
and I have never asked you since to speak to me. Why do you 
come now when • • . • when .... But you come to see how 
miserable I am. Yes, that is it. Well, you may see it ; you 
may know it, if you like. I am miserable, and I shall be as 
long as I live, and you can think that you have made me so. 
I wish you could have done it in some other way, and then 
perhaps you would have been satisfied without . . . . " 

" Oh, Ellice ! how can you talk like that ? But you 
wouldn't, if you knew all. You are miserable, I know ; but 
do you think I am not, too ? You can't guess what it is to 
feel as I do, never to be able to rest and to walk about all 
day only thinking of one thing, — so horrible that I can't 
forget it. You wouldn't say what you did just now, you 
would forgive me if you knew what these last few days have 
been." 

Forgive yoji I Yes, if this last week were all I had to 
think of, I might. But there are other things, Haughton, 
which I have not forgotten, although, perhaps, you have. I 
don't forget what you said to me that day at the Eectory, I 
don't forget that you kept your word ; and that, because you 
could do nothing to me, you revenged yourself on him. I 
don't forget that you got him punished unjustly, and that all 
through those long weeks you never said one word, although 
you saw how much he felt it. I don't forget all that, nor a 
hundred other things you did that I saw and heard of ; not 
from him, though, for he wouldn't let me say anything against 
you, even after all that. But if he could forget, / couldn't; 
and how can I forgive it all ? If you had done it to me, 
perhaps I might ; but not as it is. I don't see how you can 
ask it ; you know that I have only said what is true." 

Yes, I know that," Haughton said, with a heavy sigh ; " it 
is all true enough. I see it all now ; I was envious of him, 
because everyone liked him so much, and that made me 
angry, and made me say and do things that I was sorry for 
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afterwards. That affair at Price's, you don't know how glad I 
should have been if I could have undone it all. Not at first; 
I didn't care about it then ; but I did afterwards, when lie 
behaved as he did to me, only I didn't know how to tell him 
so ; and I was ashamed, too, that he was so much better than 
I was. That vexed me more than all the rest, and so I said 
nothing." 

"I know that," Ellice said, bitterly; **if you had said 
one word only, or showed in any way that you cared ever so 
little for what you had done, it would not have been so bad; 
it would have made up a little for it. But you never did. 
You let things go on all that long time, when, if you had 
spoken, you might have saved him from so much ; and you 
never even told him afterwards you were sorry for it. And 
you want me to forgive you ! To forget it all ! But I can't 
I saw him that first night and all that time, and I know how 
much he cared for it, though, perhaps, you don't. You must 
have seen it, though ; you couldn't help it. Very likely you 
were glad. How can I tell ? And now nothing that you can 
say or do can make any difference to him, or bring back that 
time. There is one thing, though ; he is safe now, you can't 
hurt him any more," and she burst into another passionate 
flood of tears. 

" Oh, Ellice ! you are very hard upon me ;" and Haughton 
shook from head to foot ; you don't think I meant to . . . 
to . . . I wouldn't have hurt him for worlds . . . I . . ." 

You did, you did ! not the other day ; I wasn't thinking 
of that ; but before. You did it on purpose then." 

have been sorry for it since. You don't know how 
often I 've wished I could undo this last half. And I would 
have done so ; at least, I would have done what I could to 
make it up to him. If I had got the prize we were working 
for, I meant — I quite intended to have spoken to him 
and told him that I was sorry. I was only waiting for that ; 
I thought it would be so much easier then. Oh, Ellice! 
won't you believe me ? Won't you believe how glad I should 
be, if I could only imdo it all ? " 

Perhaps so," she said, coldly. « I know nothing about it, 
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"liiiand I don't want to think about it now. You never showed 
£ that you were sorry when you might have done it ; and now 
:55iit's too late. It's nothing now to him whether you care 
about it or not, and it's nothing to me. I only want to for- 
22 get it, if I can ; but I know I never shall. And now, will 
^£ S^^ ^ don't know why you are here, or why I am talk- 
ing to you," she exclaimed, turning from him a second time 
=jj with a shudder. I hoped I should never see you again. I 
never want to see you. I never want to speak to you or 
think of you, so will you go quite away and leave me to 
myself? You had no business to come here at all." 
^. She sat down, and covered her face with her hands once 
^ more, as if she wished to shut out all sight of him, and all 
^j. remembrance, too ; but Haughton still lingered, in spite of 
I, her averted looks and cold, harsh words. He thought of her 
Ij. as he had seen her with Gerard, not many evenings before, 
r all eagerness and animation, in her white dress with the rose 
in her hair; and now she was sitting there in her deep 
^ mourning, lonely and half broken-hearted. And he was 
' the cause of all her sorrow. It was he who, in a moment of 
[ anger and passion, had sent a young bright life down to the 
grave, and changed a happy home into a scene of sorrow and 
desolation. He did not wonder that she turned from him 
with loathing and terror, — he shrunk from himself, indeed ; 
and yet he longed to let her know how much he regretted 
the past ; he pined for one word of forgiveness from her. 

" I know I have no business here," he said, at last. " I 
didn't mean to come, but I couldn't help it. I couldn't rest, 
and I 've been wandering about the house for days, and, when 
I saw you come here this evening, I followed you. I wanted 
to see you, I wanted to tell you . • . I knew what you and 
he had always been, and I knew you would feel it more than 
anyone. I wanted to ask you to forgive me. Oh, Ellice ! 
-won't you ? You don't know how wretched I am ! Won't 
you say that you forgive me ? " 

I can't. It would only be an untruth if I said so ; for I 
don't, and I never shall." 

Haughton turned away with a look of utter despair on his 
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face. " He did," he murmured ; " he forgave me, I know, or 
he wouldn't have said what he did. But it 's that makes it 
80 much worse to bear. If he had told me he hated me, if 
he had done anything to me in return for what I did to him, 
I shouldn't care now half so much. But when he always . . . 
Oh, what a wretch I 've been I If I could only bring it all 
back again!" He stopped, and then said abruptly, after 
a minute's silence, "And you won't forgive me, EUice, 
though he did ? " 

" I tell you that I can't," EUice said, raising her head 
once more. " I can't forget, and therefore I can't forgive. 
He might ; but he was better than I am — better than I 
shall ever be now he is gone. Oh, Gerard ! G-erard ! what 
shall I do without you ? Won't you come back to me ? " she 
exclaimed, with a burst of misery. But she spoke in vain. 
She knew indeed that no answer could come ; and her 
head went down again upon her hands, and her tears burst 
forth afresh. WTien she looked up at last, long afterwards, 
Haughton was gone. She had not heard him leave her, 
and when or where he went she did not know. It struck 
her, however, then, for the first time, that she had been 
both harsh and wrong. If he had sinned, it was evident 
that he was suffering deeply for it ; and what right had she 
to refuse the forgiveness he asked for ? It crossed her mind, 
too, whether, if Gerard had been there, he would have liked 
all she had said and done. No ; she was sure he would not : 
he would have thought her wrong. Haughton had injured 
him far more deeply than her, and yet he had forgiven, 
and not only forgiven, but returned abundance of good for 
evil. It was of no use for her to say to herself that she 
could not do the same, that it was impossible, and too diffi- 
cult. His words, when she had said something of the sort 
the Sunday before, rose to her mind, and checked the 
thought of all such excuse. What he had been able to do 
she might do too, and not only might, but ought to do ; and 
yet how was she to set about it ? She could not make her- 
self like Haughton; she could not make herself forget all 
that had passed during the last few months ; for, although 
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i she had often tried to do so, the remembrance of it was still 
; rankling in her mind, and the sight of him then had called 
back all her bitter feelings against him. It was true that 
he said he was sorry ; but so he ought to be, and it only 
J served him right that he was so miserable now — now, when 
. it was too late to undo the past or to recal the months 
. during which he had never shown the least regret for the 
wrong he had done. It was all very well for him to say that 
he meant to have made some amends, but the very time that 
he had fixed upon for doing so showed what his real feelings 
were, and how little of true sorrow he felt. " Of course," she 
said to herself, " he could have afforded to he humble if he 
had been successful in carrying off the prize for which he and 
Gerard had been rivals. No doubt it would have been easy 
enough then for him to say that he was sorry, and ask to 
be friends with one over whom he had triumphed." If Ellice 
had stopped then to think whether, if she had been placed in 
a similar position, her own proud spirit would not have led 
her to seize upon such an opportunity for acknowledging her 
fault, perhaps she would not have judged poor Haughton so 
hardly. She did not consider this at all, however ; she made 
no allowances for him, and thought much more of his assu- 
rance, as she regarded it, in making so certain of the prize, 
than of anything else ; but although, at another time, this 
would have roused her anger and indignation, now she W£is 
too wretched to dwell upon the thought. He might make 
sure of it, if he liked, and win it, too. It was nothing to 
her ; she would not be there to see it given away, and all 
her interest in it, and, indeed, in everything else, was gone. 
Her mind went wandering off to other subjects, and returned 
no more to Haughton that evening ; or, if she did think of 
him, and the recollection of that last despairing look of his 
came across her, she put away the thought as soon as pos- 
sible. But when she knelt beside her bed that night, to say 
her usual evening prayers, and came to the words, " Forgive 
us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against 
us," she stopped, for she remembered suddenly that she had 
not forgiven. How, then, could she ask for pardon? It 
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seemed a mockery to do so, when she had refused it to one 
who had oflfended her. She tried not to think about it at 
all, but somehow she could not go on ; and, after several 
vain attempts to finish her prayers, she came to the conclu- 
sion that if she could not forgive, perhaps in time she might 
learn to forget — and would not this da as well? If she 
never thought about Haughton, and never had any unkind 
feelings towards him, surely this would be enough. Nothing 
more could be required of her : it was as much as could be 
expected. But even whilst she made this resolution to forget 
as soon as possible, and tried to satisfy herself with it, some- 
thing within her told her that she was wrong, — that those 
were not the feelings for which her brother had striven, and 
which, day after day, had helped him to meet Haughton 
without a shadow of resentment in word or look. The re- 
collection of this, however, only made Ellice more wretched; 
she thought she could never come to feel as he had done, 
that it was useless to try ; and the more she pondered over 
it, the more difficult did it appear. Wearied out, at last, with 
her fruitless eflForts to try to feel as she ought, and forgetful 
of the help which she might have had if she had asked for 
it, and without which she might try for ever in vain, she 
rose from her knees without finishing her prayers, and, throw- 
ing herself on her bed, she burst into tears. 

Emma, who was standing at the dressing-table at the 
time, turned round on hearing her sobs. 

" Oh, Ellice, what is the matter ? " she exclaimed. "Don't 
cry in that way, pray don't. I can't bear to hear you. You 
will make yourself ill ; I know you will." And she came up 
to the bedside as she spoke. 

" I can't do it, I can't do it," Ellice cried passionately 
between each paroxysm of grief; "I never shall be able. 
Oh, what shall I do ? I shall never see him again ! " and she 
sobbed still more bitterly. 

" What do you mean ? " Emma asked, gently ; can't I 
help you ? What is it you can't do ? " 

" Don't ask me. You can't help me ; no one can. He 
might, if he had been here — but now. . . Oh ! how I wish I 
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had tried when he was with me ! I shouldn't have found it so 
liard now. And there is no one to help me ; there never will 
"be now. Oh 1 if he could only come back for a little time ! 
or if I had known he was going so soon I There are so 
many things I would have done — so many things I would 
have asked him ! And he would have told me how to do it ; 
but now I can't." 

Emma made no answer at first, she was crying too much ; 
but after a time she said, " I wish you would tell me, Ellice, 
^hat it is you want to do. Perhaps I may be able to help 
you." 

"No, you can't, and I couldn't tell you, you wouldn't 
understand if I did, for you don't know half. It isn't only 
this, too ; now he is gone, there are so many, many things I 
can never tell to anyone. All my life I must go on keeping 
them to myself, for there is no one to hear them now, no one 
who will care about them as he did ; you don't know what it 
ifl, Emma, because you were not with him as I was. I thought 
it would be bad enough when he went to Eton, but I could 
have written to him there, and then there would have been the 
holidays too I But now ... all my life, I shall never see him 
again ! never speak to him ! Oh I it 's a great deal too hard ; 
I can't bear it ; and I should wish sometimes I could die too 
. . . only . ♦ . he said • . . and another burst of tears 
followed. 

" It won't be. so bad, after a time," Emma murmured. 

You won't find it so hard byrand-by." 

" Yes, I shall. That will make no difference ; it will be 
worse, if anything, because I shall have been longer without 
him. And now that he isn't in the house, even, it is more 
lonely than ever. It is so hard, too, to think of him lying 
there, where it's so cold and dark, and never speaking again 
or caring any more for the things that we do. He didn't look 
as if he were meant to go just yet. I never thought he would. 
Oh ! if I had only known it that last day, I wouldn't .... 
it should have been so different — so very different ; but I 
can't bring him back to tell him so, and I don't know what 
lie thought ; I don't know whether . . . ." 
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It waH in vain that Emma tried to comfort her ; the recol- 
lection of that laHt miflerable parting, and the thought of long 
yearH before her without him, seemed more than poor Ellice 
could bear. Hhe went to bed at last, and fell asleep under 
the influence of some draught which Wright administered, 
but when she awoke in the morning it wbh with an aching 
liead and feverish litn])s, and it was soon evident that flhe was 
suffering from an attack of the same sort as she had had in 
the spring — hardly to be wondered at, considering the sorrow 
and excitement of the past week, and the small amount of j 
strength she had had to battle with it from the firnt* i 

Then there followed days of pain and fever, hours of i 
uncoriHciouHness, when she called wildly on her brother, and 
reproached herself with having driven him away ; and still 
more dreary times, when recollection returned, and Hhe would 
lie for half the day together in a kind of silent 8tupor, the 
large tears coursing each other down her face until her pillow 
was wet with them, whilst she had not the power of checking 
them, or even of wiping them away as they fell. At these 
tinujs Gerard's name was never mentioned by her, and she 
seiJtned even to shrink from all allusion to him, but not the 
less for that wijre her thought-s full of him, and all the old 
happy (lays tliat hml p^iHsed away ; and she felt her loss far 
mon; l)itt<;rly in those conscJous moments when, from lutr 
Hihiu'v, oth(?rH lioped she mourned it less, than, when in her 
moments of delirium, her iiiiplorinj;^ jiccents and pit^;oiw 
(;ntrcati(;s tx) har brother to njtum, b(?trayed where Iht 
thought-H were wand(;ring. ThoHC who stood beside her thfm 
listeiied in sodncsH to her wild ravings and self-upbraidings, 
but it wfiH in vain they tried to stxjp them, and reasoning 
w.'iH thrown away. She could not understand them, and, 
even if she had \min able U) do so, they did not know the 
m(;aning of half of hfjr allusions. Hhe had told no one of 
what hiul pJisH(Hl that hist (jvcjning, and when she lamented 
now, as she often did, her imkindness and coldnesH to her 
brother, thfjy thought that her self-ficcusations had no 
foundation, excf^pt in the faney of h(;r own excited brain, 
and little dreamed that there was any truth in her uncon- 
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scious words, or that her grief for her brother's death was 
doubly aggravated by the anguish she felt at the recollec- 
tion of her angry feelings. 

Distress of mind, combined with the weakness remaining 
from her former illness, made this attack a far more dan- 
gerous one than the other had been, and for many days 
her life was despaired of. But by slow degrees the fever 
passed away at last, although it was some weeks before she 
began at all to recover her strength, and even then the 
progress she made was very slow, and the least excitement 
often threw her back for days. 

During her illness the children had been kept away from 
her room entirely, and, as she never asked to see them, they 
were not admitted, even when, in some measure, she was 
much better. But one morning, Madge, who had come to 
the door with a message for Wright, begged so hard to be 
allowed to come in for one minute, that Ellice, who over- 
heard her, called to her. Quite delighted, she rushed in, 
and then, remembering that it would not do to make a noise, 
she checked her eager footsteps, and was creeping up to the 
bed on tip-toe, where she was stopped by a cry from her 
sister : — 

" Go away, Madge ; go away ! " she exclaimed, trembling 
all over. " Take her away, Wright, I can't bear it." She 
hid her face in the pillow, whilst the frightened child stole 
back to the door, and made her escape as fast as possible. 
When Wright returned to the bedside, she found Ellice 
sobbing bitterly. It was some time, however, before she 
could learn the cause of her distress. 

" Don't let her come again," she said, at last. " I can't 
bear to see her, she is so like him. I didn't think of it 
when I asked her to come ; but she makes me ... . Oh, 
tell her to stay away ; it makes me so wretched to know that 
I can't see him again, when she is there." 

So Madge stayed away, and it was long before Ellice asked 
to see her once more. She consented, at last, to let her come 
with Fanny, who some time afterwards began to pay regular 
daily visite, but it was more because she knew she must 
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meet her^ sooner or later^ than because she had at all lost the 
painful feelings which the sight of her had called up, and 
it was many days then before she could look at her without 
tears in her eyes, whilst months elapsed afterwards before 
some accidental word or look at times, on poor Madge's part, 
ceased to awaken sad memories within her. 

Another source of distress to Ellice during her illness mi 
the deep mourning which all about her wore ; she could not 
bear the sight of it, it reminded her so painfully of her 
loss. 

" I wish, Wright," she exclaimed, one day, *^ you wouldn't 
come near me in that black gown. Do take it off, and put 
on something else. I shall never get well whilst I see you in 
that, for it makes me thi/nk, — and I try so hard to forget 
You don't know how I try ; but I can't help remembering 
when I see you. Do take it oflf, or else put on a red ribbon, 
or something : I don't care what it is, so that it helps me to 
forget." 

She spoke in a dreary tone, and Wright burst into tears. 

" How can you talk in that way. Miss Ellice ?" she said; 

oh ! how can you talk like that? I couldn't wear anything 
else ; it would seem so wrong. I don't like to hear you say 
such things." 

Ellice made no answer then ; but it was not long: before 
she renewed her complaint, and, at last, to humour her, 
Wright changed her gown, and, for two or three weeks, wore 
only a coloured one in her room. But other people could not 
do the same ; and, even if they had, she would have found, in 
spite of all, that it was no easy matter to forget, when every- 
thing around her was associated with the brother who, from 
her earliest childhood, had been her playfellow and com- 
panion. 

She felt this more than ever in the first days of returning 
health, when, after weeks of illness, she was once more able 
to be lifted from her bed and carried to the sofa. Then 
thoughts of that happy time in the spring, when she had 
been getting well before, came back ; and she shed many tears 
in secret, at the contrast between those days and the weary 
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ones she was now spending. Then there had been something 
- to think of, — something to look forward to ; and she remem- 
^ tered, with a pang of regret, how eagerly she used to listen for 
^ the striking of the clock, and watch the afternoon shadows 
^ upon the wall. But now they came and Went, and she took 
but little heed of them ; and all hours of the day were alike, 
' for none came that would bring her brother back. He was 
" at rest for ever, and the voice she had listened for then was 
^" silent now, though its gay, careless tones were ringing in her 
ears, and the recollection of the last time she had heard it 
was haunting her still. All through those long summer days 
^ she lay upon her couch near the window, where she had lain 
I- in the spring, and looked out upon the same scene that she 
had looked at then ; but she watched in vain along the terrace- 
3£ -walk for Gerard's coming, as he used to come, from under the 
3^ dark copper beeches at the farther end ; and she waited in 
4 vain, now, for his step upon the stairs. Silence and gloom 
reigned in the old halls, and the bright sunshine without 
c seemed only a mockery of the dreariness and desolation within. 
J Even her little sisters' voices seemed to have taken a quieter 
i tone ; and their laughter was seldom heard now in the long 
galleries, and under the shade of the garden-trees. Their 
mirth was checked, and the shadow which had fallen on all 
^ had come upon them too ; and no wonder, for the one who 
> had been the light of the house, — whose smile had brought 
■i gladness to all, — who had been the first to help and to take 
:£ an interest in everything that others cared for, — was gone, 
jc and there was no one to take his place. Sadly as Ellice felt 
his loss, she was not the only one who mourned it most bit- 
terly ; nor was it only in his own home that he was missed, 
i almost'^more than words could tell. In the play-ground, the 
school-room, and in every house in the village, his death had 
f caused a blank, which it was not easy to fill again ; and there 
? were few who had known him in life, who did not shed many 
tears over his early grave. If those, then, who were in no 
way related to him, sorrowed for his loss, far more those 
who had called him son and brother, and who had no other 
left to call by that name. It was no wonder, — knowing what 
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he had been to them, — that his sisters were grave and silent 
now ; that his mother's cheek was pale, and her eyes dim with 
weeping ; and that his father's step'was slow, and there was an 
added gloom on his brow. Hide it as he would, all saw that 
Mr. Lewistone was well-nigh broken-hearted with the blowthat 
had fallen on him. He was an aged man before his time^ and 
every one who looked at him said that he was breaking &flt 
There were some, indeed, who thought that it was more ia 
his pride than* in his affections that he felt his trial ; andtbt ' 
his grief was chiefly for the heir he had lost, and the thought 
of the broad lands that must pass into other hands. Buttbej 
did him wrong ; for, although he did feel these things, they 
were as nothing in comparison to the child who was gone; all 
his riches and all his lands would he have given, without one 
moment's thought, — yes, and gladly, too, could he, by » 
doing, have brought him back. Those who thought otiierwiae 
knew but little of him. They guessed nothing of his inmofi 
feelings, nor of the hard-fought struggle always going on, to pre- 
serve that cold exterior. They knew nothing of sleepless nights 
and dreary days ; never saw the wistful look turned to the 
opening door, nor the sad lingering glance at the vacant chair, 
and the empty seat at table. They did not guess how his heart 
yearned to hear once more the voice that was gone, nor how 
many bitter feelings came over him when any chance word 
or remark recalled the past, or brought back more forcibly 
some remembrance of the son whom he had lost. His long 
walks and rides were solitary now, and few who met him at 
such times ventured to address him, for his gloomy and ab- 
stracted manner had increased tenfold, and he resented most 
haughtily anything like intrusion on his grief. At home, he 
shut himself up chiefly in the library or his own room, and 
was seldom seen, even by his family ; and when he did come 
amongst them, his presence served only to augment the 
general sadness, for there was no one now to meet him with 
pleasure and unreserve, and drive away for a time, at least, 
the gloom that hung over him. 

And so the bright summer days wore away. The holiday? 
came, and the school at Ilkley broke up. Mr. Harrison went 
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abroad again, as he had done in the spring ; but Ellice did 
not see him before he left. She was too ill then, — and, in- 
deed, for long afterwards, to see any one ; and her interest in 
all that had formerly engrossed and occupied her was gone 
completely. She did not even ask who had gained the prize, 
about which she had once been so eager. It was not imtil 
some weeks later that Emma mentioned, casually, that it 
had been carried oflF by Maxwell, and then she made no 
remark, and scarcely seemed to have heard what was said. 
Her sister was disappointed; she thought she would have 
cared to hear about that, if nothing else ; and she wanted also 
to have told her how Haughton had given up trying at last, 
and had never gone in for it at all. She fancied it would 
make Ellice think not quite so badly of him ; but, as she 
never asked the reason why he had lost it, and seemed, in- 
deed, to wish to forget even his very name, she did not like 
to volunteer the information. She did tell her, however, 
shortly afterwards, that the Haughtons had left, and that they 
would most likely remain away for good. They were going 
to London for the present, that the girls might have the 
benefit of masters ; but their future plans were very unset- 
tled, although it was not probable that they would ever return 
tollkley. 

Ellice said nothing, even to this, but an expression of great 
pain came across her face, and wjien Emma asked if she 
would not like to see the letter she had had from Louisa be- 
fore they left, she shook her head, and turned away as if she 
did not want to hear any more. 

Poor Louisa 1 " Emma said ; she has been very un- 
liappy 1 So they all have, indeed. I almost wish I could 
liave seen them again — and yet, perhaps, it was better not." 

Ellice made no answer; and it was long before the Haughtons' 
names were mentioned again by the sisters. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

"For I am taught how much the heart 

JBas with itself to strive." lu R Laxdos. 

rwas an afternoon, at the beginning of September — Ellice 
had been carried down stairs for the first time that day, 
and she was now lying on the sofa in the library, wrapped in 
a large shawl, and looking very thin and pale. There was 
a fire burning brightly on the hearth, for although the day 
was not really cold, and the sun was shining, there was an 
east wind blowing, and Wright, who was afraid of her bemg 
thrown back in any way, had insisted upon every precaution 
being taken for keeping her warm, and not letting her get a 
chill upon first leaving her room. So she lay there, weD 
covered up, with her head resting on the pillows, and her 
eyes fixed by turns on the little flames that flickered and 
blazed in the fire-place, and on a book which she held in her 
hand, and which she was trying in vain to read. It was one 
of her favourite books ; but she found it diflBcult now to fix 
her attention, for her thoughts were very wandering, and she 
felt lonely, and out of spirits. There was no one with her, 
for her mother and Emma were gone out for a drive, and the 
younger children were in the garden. Miss Evans, too, to 
away for the holidays, so that she was left quite to herself, 
and, although she did not care to have it otherwise, it was a 
circumstance which certainly did not tend to make her more 
cheerful, or drive away the sad feelings which, in spite of all 
her endeavours, came crowding over her. She threw do^ 
the book after a time, and, giving up the attempt to read, 
lay for some minutes with her eyes closed, lost in a most 
painful reverie. Fanny's voice by her side roused her at last, 
and she looked up. 
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^^No, she's not asleep," exclaimed Madge, who was with 
her sister. " Does your head ache, Ellice ? " and she hung 
over the arm of the sofa, and looked at her wistfully, as if 
-wishing to make some request. It was one of those earnest, 
longing glances, which always made poor EUice's cheek flush, 
and her lip quiver. 

Don't do that, Margaret I " she exclaimed, impatiently. 
What did you come here for ? I want to be quiet. Why 
z: don't you go out into the garden again ? " 

"Why, we're tired of playing," Fanny said, ^^and we want 
jit to read ; and there's a story in one of these books that Emma 
"zi- said we should like. She promised to put a mark in it, but 
t she hasn't, and we can't find it. I wish you would see if you 
: can." 

up " Yes," said Madge, eagerly, "please, do, Ellice, if it won't 
3j make your head ache. It's something about a princess and 
ii an ogre, and it's such a nice story. Emma read me a little 
-r bit of it. Do find it for us, will you ? " 
- *'But what's the name of it?" Ellice asked. "I can't 
1 find it unless you tell me that. Why, the whole book is full 
-1 of ogres and princesses, and I'm sure I can't go hunting all 
tiirough it for the story you want, unless you can tell me 
1^ what it's called. What is it?" 

1 But both the children looked very blank, for neither of 
n them knew an3rthing about the name, and, although Madge 
remembered two or three incidents in the story, she had for- 
"f gotten what the princess was called, and everythiog about her, 
3. except that she wobs a princess. She thought, too, her 

name began with an B., but she was not sure. 
1 " Then you must wait till Emma comes back," Ellice said, 
■with a gesture of impatience; "I really can't look through 
J. these books, if that's all you know about it. It would be very 
J stupid work, even if I were to find it, after all, which I don't 
f suppose I should ; besides, I am tired, so take them away, 
and ask Emma when she comes home." She shut up the 
books and gave them back to Fanny, who looked very much 
disappointed, but said nothing, and stole out of the room 
again. Madge, however, still lingered. " I wish you could 
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have found it, Ellice ; we want so much to read it, and I 
know it was somewhere in one of those books. I don't think 
it would tak* you very long to look for it, and I should re- 
member the beginning, if I heard it Don't you think you 
could find it ? Wouldn't you try just a little bit ? 

" No 1 don't be so troublesome, Madge ; you can wait veiy 
well, and I told you I was tired — so don't tease any more, and 
go away now ; you fidget me, standing about like that." 

Madge turned away. "I wish Gerard was here again 1" 
she said, with a sigh ; he would have found it for us. He 
always did what we asked him, and he was never cross." She 
left the room; but not soon nor easily did the impression pro- 
duced upon Ellice by those few words pass away. It re- 
turned again and again to her mind, and she could not shake 
it off ; and well for her that she could not For the first time 
in her life she felt where it was she had been wrong ; that she 
had been living to please herself and caring^ very little for 
others, and that this was not the aim for which she ought to 
live, nor the object for which she ought to work. Her 
thoughts before upon the subject had been very dim and 
shadowy ; she had been trying to set herself right without 
exactly knowing where she was wrong; but a new light 
seemed all at once to have broken in upon her, and she was 
absolutely frightened at all that now seemed to lie before her, 
whilst the recollection of the difference between her brother 
and herself, which Madge's words had brought back to her 
mind, weighed upon her most painfully. 

She was lying pondering on it all, going back over her life 
once more, and recalling words and actions long since fo^ 
gotten, or considered of no importance, but now first seen as 
they really were, and as* they had influenced herself or othen^ 
when she was roused a second time from her meditations by 
the opening of the door. 

She thought, at first, it was her sisters returning ; and she 
had determined this time to meet them in a very different 
spirit, when the entrance of Wright put an end to her good 
resolutions ; and she lay back again, rather disappointed that 
she had not an opportunity of putting them to the test The 
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message, however, with which her nurse came was one which 
made her soon forget her momentary disappointment. " Mr. 
Harrison was in the hall, would Miss Ellice like to see him?" 

Oh, yes ! " was the answer; and for the first time, for many 
weeks, her face lighted up with something like pleasure, and 
she turned eagerly to the door as he came in, not remember- 
ing for the minute where their last meeting had been, and 
only thinking how long it was since she had seen him. 
He looked ill, and out of spirits ; but his smile, as he came 
up to the sofa, and took her outstretched hand, was a cheer- 
ful one, and he seemed particularly glad to see her again. 
But Ellice could hardly answer his inquiries. The sight of 
him had recalled all that she wished so much to forget. The 
thought that he had been with her brother in that parting 
hour — ^that he had stood beside his open grave, and, more 
than all, that he was one who had known and loved him 
best — all came back upon her once more, and she turned 
away her head that he might not see the large tears that were 
gathering in her eyes. 

She drove them back, however, before they fell ; and, forc- 
ing herself to be calm, she asked, in as steady a voice as she 
could, when he had come home. 

Yesterday morning," was the answer. " I had business 
to attend to, so I thought it as well to get back as soon as 
possible, or I should have stayed another week. We don't 
begin again until the fifteenth, you know." 

*^ Yes, I know," Ellice said, and there was another pause, 
during which she was again battling with her tears. He 
noticed her nervous, agitated manner and evident struggle 
to preserve her self-command, and for some minutes he talked 
on indifferent subjects, hardly waiting for her answers. It 
was not imtil she had in some degree recovered herself that 
he asked her more particularly how she really was. They 
told me you were better," he said ; " but I can hardly be- 
lieve it. You must be making very slow progress not to 
get on faster than this. When do you intend to make a 
start?" 

Oh ! I don't know; soon, I suppose. But I am better. 
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Thi8 iH tba fimt day I have been down fftalvM, and that ut 
gmit Htep. Don't you think §0 ? But Mr« Farr4s$t mj$ I 
Hhall not get on much until we leave.** 
" Ah, ye», you are going Hoon, are you not ? When i§ tt v. 

be?" 

''Next week, I think. He nayn I ought to he ifUm 
enough then — and I have kept them all hern %o long turt. 
You know we were to .... " her voixje folteracL 

And you are going to the ijea-«ide ? ^ 

Ye«, to Brighton for a month, and then pafMt talbt d 
going abroad for the winter. I don't know where exui^y/ 

You will like that ? ** Mr. Harrison ^laid. 

Yen, perliapM <*o .... I don't know .... Idicm^teire; 
it'« all the »ame to me now whether I go or «tay 

You muMt not nay tlmt, Klliee ; I don't like to hear 
talk in that way. It minxuSM m if you were murmuring at wjto 
(iod ha^ ordered for you, and tlie trial He hm nent ymUt 
bear." 

DoeH it ? I didn't mean it in that way, Imt I caii*t hAf 
it It '» only what I feel. I don't care for anything now; I 
never nhall again. And I nhall never be happy again. IV 
only ihin;^ I Hhoul/1 like \h not to get well, only I am 0^/ 
good man^h U) die, ho I can't even winh tliat. I don't knv* 
whiit I nhall do, though, if 1 do g<jt bett^jr, for t\HtUi\ UfAhis^ 
left U) live for now. Kverything in cfiange^L" Hht c^Aili 
no longer raHiniin her tearH, th^'y fell fa«t, anrl the c^MJ«i 
on whi^ifi Hhe ky Hliook with her violent ko1>h. Mr. Jfiirriv/i 
looked at h(;r, full of pity; and, m he notice<l her i^Us, muk*:u 
cheek, nlight form, and wfjwted hamli<, he thought tliat rfy; 
mutd hardly trou))le herself a)>out the future. PerliajiH th^»r 
w;i« tuma in Htore for her; it Httauuitl moro tlmn proliabh; tii;aiX 
tli(j wi^4h «lie hardly dar<^<l U) frame would be realiited, al- 
tliough, m Hhe hernelf naid, how far nhe wm prefian^fl for 
a change wuh doubtful. He watch<id her Hfluily ami in wlen/>; 
for M>me minut^^jH, utjtil her paroxynm of grief Itsul fHu»fA 
away ;igain, and then he Huid, rjuietly — 

I know it niuxt be very hard for you, Kllic;^*. I don't 
Huppowe anyone known /ufvj liard. But there in tjtus thing 
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you can think of with comfort. You are sure that whatever 
happens now he is safe and happy. You would hardly wish 
to call him back when you . . . . " 

" Yes, I would 1 " she exclaimed, passionately. "I would 
call for ever, if I thought it would bring him back, only for a 
little time, even. And he was happy here, too I We were 
both so happy. Oh I why was he taken away from me ? " 
And are you happy now, Ellice ? " 

^^I? No. You know I am not. I'm most miserable. I 
never shall be happy again." 

"I hope you wUl," Mr. Harrison said, "although not, 
perhaps, in the way that you have been. But, Ellice, if you 
are unhappy now it is what everyone must expect to be some- 
time in their lives, and those who live the longest have gene- 
rally the most to sorrow for. And feeling as you do, and 
knowing that if your brother had lived he must, sooner or 
later, have felt the same, would you really wish to bring him 
back only that you might have the pleasure of having him 
with you a little longer ? When your first sorrow has left 
you, and you come, by-and-by, to see things more clearly, and 
can understand better all the trials, and temptations, and 
struggles that he has escaped, by being taken away so early, 
you will not regret his loss as you do now ; you will rather 
be thankful that he was saved from so much that all have to 
bear as they grow older ; and you will like to think that if 
his life were short, it was a happy one, and that he never knew 
the cares, and disappointments, and sins from which he might 
have suflFered, had it been longer. I am sure, Ellice, that 
though you don't think it now, these will be your feelings a 
few years hence. Your love for him was not a selfish one ; 
you would have given up anything to please or do him good 
when he was living, and you would not have done it grudg- 
i^gly* or wished it undone again, however much you might 
have disliked it yourself ; and you must try now not to feel it 
hard that he has gained so much, even though it makes your 
loss greater." 

Ellice was silent for a moment. "I wouldn't care so 
much," she said, at last, "if ... . You don't know how 
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lonely I am now; of course I don't mean that there are not 
plenty of people here that I can talk to ... . and everybody 
is very kind to me, and all that — but still, there are so many 
things that I never told to anyone but him, and now I can 
never speak of them at alL I could keep them before to 
myself in the day, because in the evening I knew he was 
coming, and I could tell him all that I liked then, bnt 
now I can't. Things come into my head, and I forget 
for the minute what has happened, and think * I '11 tell 
Gerard that.' And then I remember all — that he isn 't here, 
and that I can never, never tell him I You don't know wliat 
it is — how dreadful it is to feel it. And every morning it 
is just as bad. Perhaps I have been dreaming aU night that 
we were just as we used to be, and that I 've been talking to 
him, or doing things with him, and then I wake, and it all 
comes back again, and the day seems so long and dreary as 
if it would never end. I think, too, that every day will be 
the same, every one as long as I live — even if I live to be 
au old woman. I feel as if I couldn't bear the thoughts of 
it," and Ellice cried again as she pictured to herself what a 
long life would be to her without her brother. 

"My poor child I " Mr. Harrison said, pityingly. **But, 
Ellice, you must pray for comfort; it will be given you, if 
you ask for it." 

I can't," she exclaimed, wildly ; and then she added, more 
quietly : There is something that makes it worse to bear 
than if .... I don't like to think of it, and I Ve never told 
anyone of it, but I am so miserable, I want to tell somebody. 
Will you mind if I tell you ? " and then, without waiting for 
an answer : " Do you know, Mr. Harrison, that that very last 
day I was angry with him ? I never had been before, and I 
don't know why I was then. I was cross about something, and 
that made me feel vexed with him. And then he went away 
and I never saw him again till .... till ... . He never 
told me that he forgave me, and he never will now. It 's 
that makes me so wretched, and I shall always have to think 
of it as long as I live. I shall never be able to forget it." 

Mr. Harrison was silent for a moment. He was thinking 
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^ that it would be well if all, in reviewing their conduct towards 
those who were gone, had as little cause for self-reproach as 
Ellice had. But she mistook the reason of his silence. 

" You think me very wicked. You didn't suppose I could 
ever be angry with him ? I didn't know myself that I could 
' be, and I 'm sure he never thought it. But you don't know 
how sorry I was for it directly afterwards, and I would have 
* given anything — everything I had in the world to tell him so* 
i But he nev^r knew it. He went away, and I didn't see him 
again, and he must have thought me so unkind. You don't 
3 wonder that I 'm miserable now, do you ?" 
: don't wonder that you feel it, Ellice; but you must 

k not let such a thing as that make you miserable. If you 
li could have seen your brother again, and have told him that 
i you were sorry, you are quite sure he would have forgiven 
i: you, and you must think so now, although you cannot hear 
f him say it. If he could see you at this moment, and speak 
r to you, he would most surely tell you not to grieve about it; 
he would wish you rather to think of your happy days toge- 
ther, and not of the only thing for which you can blame 
yourself, and of which, perhaps, he thought nothing. At any 
rate, I am sure he never fancied you were unkind, for he toM 
me all that you had been to him, and his last words and last 
thoughts of this world were given to you. You ought not to 
be so imhappy, Ellice, when you think of that." 

*^ I didn't know it. Oh 1 Mr. Harrison, tell me what he 
said." Her tears fell again, but this time they were quieter, 
less exhausting ; and, when she had heard all that Mr. Har- 
rison had to tell, she drew a long, deep breath. 

And you don't think, then, that he thought me imkind ? 
You think he may have been sure I was sorry for it? I 
wouldn't care so much if I knew that ! " 

^*I quite believe, Ellice, that you may think so; but al- 
though you ought not to grieve over it in the way you have 
done, I don't want you to think that you were not wrong. 
Such a thing as this must teach you how careful you ought 
to be in all you say and do to everyone, and I 'm afraid you 
don't consider this enough. You admit that you were angry 
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before, or you would not have been angry with him ; and the 
thing is, whether you have been as sorry for those first wrong 
feelings as for those which you were afiraid vexed him; or 
whether you have forgotten them altogether, — never thought 
of them at all. And yet there was no difference between 
them ; perhaps, indeed, the first may have been the worst, 
only all your sorrow was given to the last, because you were 
afraid you had grieved one whom you loved best. But your 
fEiult in both cases was the same in the eyes of God^ and, if 
you did not think so, it shows that your sorrow was hardly 
of the right sort^ — that you forgot Him for another who had 
more of your affection." 

Ellice was silent. " It 's quite true ! " she said, after a 
long pause. I never thought about Him at aU. I dont 
think I often do, and yet I had been trying a little before 
that." She stopped again, and then she said, in a low voice, 

I see it now, Mr. Harrison, though I never did before. Do 
you remember something you said to me once when we 
were talking about Gerard ? It was last winter, the day 
Willie fell into the water. You told me then not to make 
an idol of him, and not to think of him before doing what 
was right, and pleasing God. I knew that I had done so, 
but I thought I wouldn't go on doing it any longer. And yet 
I did. I couldn't help it, for I was always thinking of him 
and putting him first, and if he were pleased I never cared 
for anything else. And so this is come: it is sent as a 
punishment because I loved him best." 

" No, not as a punishment, Ellice ; you must not think 
that. It is sent in mercy, because God saw that you- loved 
your brother so well that you could not love Him more, and 
because He wishes to have your whole heart, not a divided 
one. He has seen good to separate you for a little time, that 
you may be led in this way to think of things of which, 
perhaps, you never would have thought as you ought, if every- 
thing had gone on smoothly ; and that you may be brought 
to Him, too, who loves you more than any earthly friend can 
do. No, you must never say that it is a punishment. If you 
use it rightly you will find, some day, that it is the greatest 
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blessing that could have been sent ; and when, a few short 
years hence, — or it may be only months — you meet your 
brother again, in a home beyond the grave, you will look back 
to this trial with feelings of gratitude, and thank God that, 
by taking your idol from you, He led you to give Him the 
first and best place in your affections." 

" If I could feel that ! " Ellice murmured ; but I am so 
wicked 1 You don't know — no one can tell — how wicked I 
am. I can never hope to see him again I" and her pride and 
reserve for once giving way, she poured forth in a passion of 
grief all her self-accusations, and told him of all her wrong 
feelings, her angry tempers, and hasty words — the habits of a 
life-time, which had long been imchecked, and, until lately, 
little thought of. 

He listened in silence ; but he did not seem surprised, and, 
when she [had finished, and was bursting forth again into 
expressions of hopelessness and despair of ever doing any 
better, he stopped her, and tried to lead her thoughts away 
from herself, by showing her where it was she had been 
wrong, and how she had failed so often, by trusting to her 
own endeavours, instead of seeking a higher help. And 
you have told me all this, Ellice," he said ; " and I can feel 
for you, because I have known what it is myself ; but there 
are two things which I cannot do, although they are most 
necessary for you : I can neither forgive you, nor help you 
for the future. But why not go to Another, and tell Him 
what you have just told me ? He can feel for you as much, — 
more than I can ; and He can give you pardon and strength 
to conquer your faults, however impossible you may think it 
to overcome them, — as, indeed, it is, if you try alone. But, if 
you have His help, you may be sure, in time, that you will 
succeed, although you must expect to have hard work before 
you. But this life was meant for work, and, sooner or later, 
we must all find that out ; if we don't in this world, we shall 
in another, to our sorrow. And that is where people often make 
a great mistake : they seem to think that they are sent here 
to do as they like, — to enjoy themselves and be happy ; and, 
if they fail in these things, they are disappointed, and mur- 
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mur at their lot, forgetting that our Saviour tells us to take 
up our cross, and follow Him ; not to wait, even, until it ]& 
laid upon us, but to take it up ourselves ; and, if we do this 
in earnest, we know how many things must be done that 
will bring anything but ease and comfort Still, they must 
not be left undone on that account, and we must leave it to 
God to judge how much of happiness is good for us in this 
world ; resting satisfied with doing His will, and following in 
the footsteps of our Saviour." 

" I know Ellice said : " Gerard told me something about 
that once ; and he showed me, in the Baptismal Service, that 
we are signed with the sign of the cross, to show that we are 
Christ's servants, and are to fight for Him ; and he told me 
that we had promised. I thought, then, I would begin and trj ; 
but I found it so very hard, — and you know now how I have 
always been falling back. There are some things, too, that I 
feel as if I can never alter. I may be able to do; but how 
can I make myself fed f You don't know what I mean . . " 
she paused for a moment, and then went on hurriedly 2 There 
is Haughton I You can't guess how I feel about him. I can't 
like him. I can never even forgive him, and yet I know I 
ought. The Bible says so ; and it says, too, that it is of no use 
to ask to be forgiven if we don't forgive. Now, I don't ; and, 
though I 've tried, I can't. I dislike him ; I always did, and 
I always shalL You don't know what he has done, — not 
this last thing only, but long before ; and when I think that 
if it hadn't been for him we should have been happy still, I 
feel .... I won't say what, it's so wicked. But I can't 
bear him ; and, if I try for ever, I can never forgive him." 

" I hope you will, Ellice. It would be dreadful indeed 
if such feelings as you describe were to go on for ever; 
especially knowing as you do, how wrong they are. You don't 
mean to say that you wish never to be forgiven yourself; 
that you will be content to go on all your life without pardon 
for your own sins ? " 

" Oh, Mr. Harrison I" Ellice exclaimed, looking very much 
shocked. "But ... . how can I help what I feel ? It isn't ' 
my fault if I can't make myself think diflferently.'* 
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^ Yes, it is ; because you can pray to have other feelings 
given you. And I can't help thinking, Ellice, that the reason 
i * you are so unwilling to forgive poor Haughton is, that you 
don't know how much you have to be forgiven; you don't 
'^'i see your oflfences towards God in the same light that you see 
iSi those of another towards yourself. When you once come to 
J'l feel how many and how great your own sins are, you will be 
ii. ready to think far less of those of others ; and you will con- 
aider, that i^ situated as you are, you could give way to so 
.t much that is wrong, you might, in their place, and with their 
if temptations, have done far worse than they ever did. You 
-ti must pray, Ellice, to be made to see yourself as you really 
are; and you must never, never rest imtil you feel that you 
have forgiven, once and for all, every old oflfence against 
if yourself, and that you are ready, not only to forget but to 
5tj return good for evil." 

Ellice was silent. She turned over the leaves of her book 
^ without looking up. 

5; Poor fellow 1" Mr. Harrison said, after a pause, more as 
3 if speaking to himself than to her ; " it was a dreadful thing 
j; for him ! I never saw anything like his distress, and I hope 
I never shall again I It is well for him, Ellice, that, if you 
cannot forgive, there is One who can ; but I think, if you 
knew all he has suflfered, and does suflTer still, you would 
J feel less hardly towards him. Not, though, that that ought 
^ to make any difference with you. If he had never felt any 
J. sorrow at all, your duty still would be the same ; but know- 
, ing that he grieves so much ought to make that duty easier 
. for you." 

' Mr. Harrison, I will try ! " she said, at last ; if I could 
do that, I don't think I should find other things so hard ; at 
least, I should hope, in time, I might be able to do better. 
And I wish so very, very much to ... I will try, at any 
rate, and I will think of what you have said about not being 
able to do it myself." 

"Grod bless you, my child I" was the answer. "He will 
help you, I know. And you will succeed, Ellice. And if, 
as you say now, you feel lonely, it will not be for long. When 
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God the Father is with you, and your Saviour helping you, 
you will not be alone ; and by degrees, sa you come to care 
more for things above, and less for those of this world, 
you will find tiiat you are growing nearer to your brother 
again; nearer even, perhaps, than when he was with yoiL 
You will not really be separated from him then, although for 
a time it may seem as if you are ; but when you are sharing 
the same thoughts and caring for the same things that he 
does, you cannot be very far away from him. And he may 
be much nearer to you than you think. If, as some beUeve, '. 
those who go before us are permitted still to watch over us, 
what pleasure it will give him to see that you are bearing 
your trial patiently, and struggling against your faults 1 He 
knows better now than we do the infinite gain that depends 
upon our efforts here ; and depend upon it, EUice, whatever 
your trials through life may be, there will come a day when you 
will see that you had not one too many, and you will feel 
that the happiness of your future home far outweighs the 
heaviest cares and sorrows of this present one." 
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" "By the strong spirit's discipline, 

By the fierce wrong forgiven, 
I By all that -vrrings the heart of sin. 

Is woman won to heaven," N. P. Wnxis. 

rpHAT conversation with Mr. Harrison did EUice more good 
-f X than perhaps anything else in the world could have done. 
* ^ It took her thoughts out of herself, which was what she 
^ wanted ; and instead of allowing her to grieve uselessly over 
^ the past and all that she had lost, it led her on to think of 
the future, and the work that lay before her there. She saw 
that life was no longer a dreary blank without any definite 
object, but that there was much in it to be done. Hitherto 
she had lived for herself, thought of little beyond her own 
pleasure and amusement. But henceforth it should be so no 
longer; she would live for others now — care for them, and 
interest herself in what belonged to them; and perhaps in 
time, although she could never again be the gay, light-hearted 
child she had been, a better kind of happiness might be hers, 
and she might gain that peace which she could never lose. 
Many were the good resolutions she made ; and, happily for 
her, they were not made, as so many of her former ones had 
been, trusting to herself and her own strength of purpose. 
It is true she had very little idea of what she would have to 
struggle against, or in how many forms temptations would 
arise, when she had once resolved seriously to battle with her 
besetting sins ; but, happily, she was not one to be deterred 
by difficulties, or easily turned aside from her purpose, when 
she had fully made up her mind to go through with a thing : 
and, stimulated now by hopes which before she had never 
realised, she set to work bravely, and would not flinch, al- 
though her heart sank within her, and her spirit flagged 
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many times during the week that followed that visit of Mr. 
Harrison's. It was to be their last at Lewistone Hall for 
several months ; and very painfid was the thought of leaving 
a place so dear to her^ and the recollection of how different 
their leaving would have been under other eircumstances. 
Perhaps it was well for her that she was not strong enoogli 
yet to walk about, or she would have spent all her time in 
wandering over all her old haunts, and most likely crying in 
every place associated with former days. As it was^ she was 
almost entirely confined to the sofa; for moving across the 
room was the utmost extent of her walking powers : and al- 
though she was sad and sick at heart at the sight of the pre- 
parations going on around her, she would not now give way. 
She had done so too much^ she thought, and by her own hope- 
less grieving had aggravated the sorrow of others: so now 
she would not let them see^ or even guess, the pang she felt, 
as each succeeding day brought nearer the one for their de- 
parture. She helped Emma with the different things she 
wished to finish before leaving, and listened quietly, and even 
with an attempt at a smile, to all that Fanny and Madge said, 
when, with the unconsciousness and forgetftdness of childhood, 
they talked eagerly of the pleasures of the seaside and France, 
and discussed the Tuileries and the Champs Elysees, of which 
they had heard descriptions from Miss Evans. It was only 
at night, when her sister was asleep, and all was still and 
quiet around her, that sometimes she could no longer keep 
back her tears, or restrain the grief which in the day she had 
succeeded in concealing ; and there were times wh^ that wild 
longing to call her brother back, or to go where he was and 
be at rest, returned once more, and seemed to drive away all 
the hopes and feelings for which she strove so hard. But still, 
through all this, comfort was dawning by slow degrees ; and 
the effort she was making in earnestness and sincerity was 
bringing its reward. She was not so hopeless as she had been, 
and she no longer felt so lonely : she was beginning to dis- 
cover that 



Who hath the Father and the Son 
May be left, — but not alone. 
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So she battled on, failing often, but not giving in ; discour- 
aged, at times, when old habits of impatience, anger, and 
peevishness got the better of her, and former desponding 
feelings returned again ; but never quite yielding to despair. 
Those about her, even in those few days, noticed the change, 
and wondered what it was that had softened her down, and 
made her so much less irritable and complaining. They 
thought, at last, that it must be that she was glad to leave the 
home which had been the scene of so much sorrow, and that 
she was looking forward with pleasure to new places and 
foreign life. They would not have understood, if she had told 
them, that it was the new life begun within, and not the hope 
of any change in her outer one, which had wrought the dif- 
ference : so she kept her thoughts to herself, and did not try- 
to undeceive them. 

She was lying on the sofa in the library as usual one morn- 
ing, very busy with some fancy-work of Emma's which was to 
be finished that day, whilst her father, who was often in the 
room at that time, sat at a table writing. She had grown 
accustomed now to his presence, and to seeing him there at 
certain hom-s, and although he very seldom spoke to her, or even 
seemed to notice her, she always looked forward to his coming, 
and liked to think that he was near her. At first, it is true, 
she had been haunted by her old fear of him. The keen 
glance of his dark eye had awed her, whilst the alteration in 
, his appearance had shocked her more than words could ex- 
press ; but, by degrees, the pity and the love which she had 
. first felt on that Sunday evening after her talk with her 
. brother, came back in full force, and she thought she would 
have done anything to let him know what her real feelings 
were, and how much she longed to be able to help and comfort 
him. She was drawn closer to him, also, by the recollection 
that there was one thing which she shared more with him than 
any one — the one who was gone had been to them both, in 
different ways, the first and most dearly loved — they were 
both alike sorrowing for him ; both felt as if the blank caused 
by his death could never again be filled up ; only, imlike him, 
a gleam of better things was beginning to dawn upon her; 
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and she wished he could be brought to see it too — that she 
could in any way be more to him than she had been — per- 
haps lead him in time to share the hopes which had been held 
out to herself ; but how to set about this she did not know, 
and to win the way to his heart seemed impossible. Some- 
times she would lie for half the morning together watching 
him^ on the look-out for anything she could do for him, and 
eagerly seizing any opportunity for anticipating his wishes, 
although he never appeared to notice what she did, or even to 
see that it was done at aU. Her first business now every 
morning, when Wright left the room after settling her on the 
sofa, and giving her everything she wanted, was to get up 
again immediately, and hunt out all that she thought her 
father would require when he came in. Ink, pens, and paper 
were always placed ready for him, a chair drawn np to the 
writing-table, and even the books she supposed he was likely 
to need looked out; and she tired herself for the whole day, 
once or twice, with searching for something he had asked for 
and could not find. It was all lost upon him, however, as 
was everything else she did ; and he seemed perfectly indif- 
ferent as to whether she were attentive or inattentive to his 
wishes. But although she had a little cry by herself some- 
times, in consequence of the ill-success of her endeavours to 
please him, she would not relax her efforts, especially as she 
considered that it was in great measure her own fault that he 
cared so little for her. She had not tried in former days to 
learn to know him ; and as he could not possibly tell what 
her feelings now were towards him, it was no wonder that he 
was cold and distant to her. 

Some such thoughts as these were passing through her 
mind as she lay on her sofa near the open window on that 
bright September morning. It was the day before they were 
to leave home, and Mr. Lewistone had been busy for a long 
time with his steward, looking over accounts and other mat- 
ters, and giving directions as to what he wished to have done 
in his absence. A great deal of their conversation was unin- 
telligible to Ellice, and she paid but little attention to it 
The n^e of her cousin Tom, however, caught her attention 
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at last, and something about entailed property. She did not 
hear much, and " entailed " was Greek to her ; but the few 
words she did hear were enough to enlighten her suddenly as 
to a great deal of which she had never thought before. Of 
course, when her father died, there would be no one now in 
their ovm family to succeed to the old place ; they might even 
be obliged to leave it ; and as the mere possibility of such a 
thing came across her mind, she felt a cold shudder run 
through her. To go from the home where she had been so 
happy, which had belonged to^ their family for generations, 
and to leave it to others who knew and cared but little for it ! 
— the shock was a terrible one to Ellice, and for some minutes 
she felt completely overpowered by it. She had never even 
dreamed of such a thing ; though her brother, with whom she 
had thought she should be so happy there, was gone, she had 
always believed she should live and die in the home of her 
childhood ; and now to find that most probably this would 
not be the case — that perhaps a few years hence, if she came 
to it again, it would be to visit it as a stranger — to see other 
faces in the dear old rooms, and hear the voices of other chil- 
dren at play in the places where she had played — the thought 
of it all was more than she could bear, and, covering her face 
with her hands, she gave way again to one of her wildest and 
most passionate bursts of weeping. 

She was not heard, however : her father never raised his 
head from the papers he was looking over, and Mr. Waters, 
the steward, was so completely engrossed with the business 
they were engaged in, that he had apparently forgotten there 
was any one else in the room. She had time, therefore, 
to recover herself before there was any fear of her being 
observed; and her first thought then was, "How selfish I 
am, only thinking of myself, and how much I shall care for 
some one else having the place ! Of course, papa must feel 
it just as much, perhaps even more ; and he has known it all 
this time, when I never dreamed of it. He has had that to 
think of, besides all the rest. Oh ! how I wish I could do 
something to let him know that I think of him ! " and the 
tears came again into her eyes as she looked at her father's 
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white hair, and tall figure bent with grie^ not with ^ 

But I shall never be able to do it if I am so taken up 
myself; and just when I had been resolving, too, that Iiw 
only to care for others and not for myselt How wicked! 
am ! But I wiU try. I must begin again, though I 'm afraid 
I never shall do much better. Oh ! if I had only began a 
little earlier, when Gerard was with me, how much easier it 
would have been ! " 

The rest of the morning was a miserable one; for although 
she tried hard to put away all thought of what she had heard, 
she could not succeed entirely ; and she felt as if a new weigbt 
had come upon hei;, and she had no power to throw it oft 
It would have been better for her, perhaps, if instead of 
endeavouring to forget, she had boldly faced the probability 
of such a change, and learned to look upon it as anotiier call 
to wean her from the things of time to thoughts of a more 
lasting home. But this was beyond her power at present— 
at some future day she might be better able to do so. 

Mr. Waters departed at last. Having finished his busmess, 
and received his instructions, he left the room, and Mr. 
Lewistone, throwing himself back in his chair, gave a heavy, 
weary sigh. Ellice knew only too well then what he was 
thinking of, as he sat resting his head upon his hand, and 
gazing with a sad abstracted look at the suimy scene before 
him. It was a broad rich landscape, which stretched away 
there in all its beauty, and which he called his own ; and very 
fair was the home in which he dwelt, and which had come 
down to him from a long line of ancestors ; but the thought 
of all this served only to increase his gloom, for where was 
the son who should have taken his place when he was gone, 
and kept up the old family from which he sprung ? A few 
feet of earth for his last home, and the green sod of the church- 
yard to cover him, was all that he needed now; and his father's 
old age must be a sad and cheerless one, embittered by 
memories of what he had lost. 

Ellice was sure that these thoughts, or others like them, 
were passing through his mind, as he sat there, immovable, 
long after Mr. Waters had left him. He had forgotten 
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evidently that she was in the room, and although she was 
longing to do or say something to let him see how much she 
felt for him, she dared not break the silence, afraid of the 
stern frown which she knew would come if he thought she 
was presimiing. 

He roused himself at last, however, and with another sigh, 
almost a groan, he took up his scattered papers and proceeded 
to sort them. One or two of them fell under the table without 
his perceiviQg it, and Ellice, getting up quietly, glided across 
the room and picked them up for him. He took no notice as 
she laid them beside him again, and she stood hesitating for 
a moment or two. 

"Couldn't I help you sort those papers. Papa?" she said 
at last, timidly ; perceiving that, with his glass to his eye, he 
was searching with difficulty for marks which she detected at 
a glance. '^I think I could help you, if you would let me try." 

There was no answer, and after waiting a moment, she 
repeated her request. He looked up then. 

''Help me! Nonsense, child! what made you think of 
such a thing *i\ You would do more harm than good. Go 
back to the sofa ; that's the best thing you can do, and don't 
interrupt me." 

He spoke angrily, and at any other time she would have 
quailed before that stern look, but she remembered the sad- 
dened one of a few moments before, and she thought of her 
brother also. She stood her ground. 

thought I could have helped you, ''she said;" and I 
should be so glad if you would let me try. Won't you Papa? 
I want so much to do something for you." 

He looked at her now in astonishment; and she met his 
gaze with an earnest, pleading one, which made him turn 
away at last. 

" You don't know what you are talking of," he said coldly, 
taking up another roll of papers. " There 1 go away, and 
leave me to myself. You are only in the way, and I don't 
want any one to help me. Go away, child ! " he repeated 
angrily, seeing that she still hesitated. 

" Oh, Papa I don't send me away," she exclaimed in tones 
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white hair, and taU figure bent wi* AeieiB some 
"But I shall never be able to do it . *adfeeluig tl 
myself; and just when I had b^. f widws andk 
only to care for others and nr joing on hurried 
am! Butlmtttry. I must a let me love you 
I never shall do much he» , ■ what Grerard was? 
little earlier, when Gerar" - done. I know I ca: 
would have been I* i ^ Dnt won't you let me t 
The rest of the momr * t you letme try to take 1 
she tried hard to put / ^ t know how much I Ve thoi 
she could not suooer/ ^ able to do* things for you. 
had come upon b/ ^; he was always t hinking o\ 
It would have ' be lonely when he was away fi 
endeavouring t \i then; too, that when he went, he w< 
of such a ohfi^; l>u^ ^ • • • • Oh, Papa ! 
to wean hatJirbBt I can do ? It would make me 
iftgHiig hor^^; don't, please, send me away. Crerar< 
at some -J^dulA, stop I " her father exclaimed, in i 
jJx. ' "^You don't know what you are doing. Ne 
and v^jiame again, unless you wish to kill me ! '' I: 
Lev ^^with his hands, and groaned heavily; whi 
^ ^Lfloed at the eflfect of her words, rose and sto 
f- ^Tnot liking to go, and yet almost afraid to si 
JJld have braved his anger; but this complete gi 
^ anguish of the strong man, she had not expect 
^ she was terrified beyond measure at what she ] 
g^e stood trembling at sight of the grief she had re-a 
irhilst his frame shook with emotion, and bitter grc 
firom him, but he seemed again unconscious of her 
and took no further notice of her. She spoke again, 
at last. 

"Papa, I am so sorry ! I didn't know that what I s 
make you more unhappy. I didn't mean to grieve 3^0 
I didn't — I meant quite the contrary. I only wani 
you how I loved you; and now I've done harm i 
good. But won't you forgive me ? " 

" Leave me I " was the answer, and his voice was 
stem again ; although he added, a moment afterwa 
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more softened tone, You meant well, perhaps; but you don't 
know what you have done ! " 

She left the room and gomg into one of the drawing-rooms, 
where she was sure no one would find her, she threw herself 
on a sofa there, and shed many tears over this failure of her 
first attempt to win anything like a return of her affection for 
him. She saw him no more that day ; he did not even come 
into the drawing-room in the evening as usual, and when tea 
and coffee were brought in, and a message was sent to him to 
ask if he were coming, the answer was in the negative — he 
did not wish for anything. They were a melancholy party 
that night, although they were not alone ; for the Marshams 
had walked up and Mr. Harrison also, to say good bye. But 
very little was said, and a gloom hung over every one, for 
the thought of other and very different evenings that had 
been spent in that very room, was present to the recollec- 
tion of all; and none could remember without a pang the 
bright smile and winning tones of one who was mouldering in 
the grave. Ellice was very silent, more so perhaps than any 
one ; but she was calm and quiet, too, and even Mr. Harrison 
who watched her narrowly could discover no traces of agitation 
in her manner. Only once her self-command seemed to fail 
her, and that was, when he came up to her sofa at last to say 
. good bye. Her voice faltered then, and she looked as if she 
wished to say something, and could not summon courage to 
do so. 

You must come back strong and well in the spring," he 
said, I shall look forward to seeing you then just what you 
used to be — in health, I mean. But you won't forget your 
work, Ellice, will you ?" 

" No, I hope not. But . . . Mr. Harrison . . and she looked 
round to see if anyone were near; and then, finding that she 
could not be overheard, she asked in so low a tone of voice 
that he could scarcely catch the words, Do you know any- 
thing about Haughton ? Do you ever hear from him ? " 

Yes, I had a letter from him the other day. He is going 
to Sandhurst very shortly . . ." He stopped, hardly knowing 
how to go on, and imable to guess the object of her inquiry." 
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You don't know ... I didn't tell you," she began; and 
then she went on hurriedly, " I couldn't tell you the othei 
day when we were talking ; but I saw him after . . . after . . . 
I told him then, what I told you, that I could never forgive 
him. But now, if you could send him this when you write to 
him, I should be very glad." Her face flushed crimson as 
she held out a little note to Mr. Harrison. He took it in 
silence ; but when he had left the sofa, he turned back again 
" You will never be sorry for this, Ellice. It will make 
you happier, I am sure, as long as you live." 



How changed everything is at the Hall ! " Clara Marsham 
said to her brother as they were walking home that evening. 

I can never bear to go there now. It is so wretched. I 
can't believe it 's the same place where we used to have such 
pleasant days. And they will never come back again. I 
could cry when I think of it all ; it makes me so nuserable." 

There was no answer from Willie ; and, after a pause, Clara 
went on, There is Ellice, too ! I never saw anycme so 
altered as she is ! I don't like to look at her now. She 
never used to be so quiet. She was so eager always, and took 
so much interest in everything ; and now she seems as if she 
had no spirit left in her. She must be very unhappy ; but I 
don't wonder at it; she misses him dreadfully, I am sure. 
Poor Grerard ! " 

Her sigh was echoed by one from Willie ; and then he said, 

I wonder whether she wiU come back ! She don't look as 
if she would ever be well again, and I don't think Mr. Forrest 
expects it. I heard him talking about her to my father 
yesterday." 

" Oh, Willie ! " Clara exclaimed, much shocked. 

" He didn't say for certain that she wouldn't get well ; but 
he said he should be surprised if she did. I should think 
she would be glad if she didn't, for she '11 be very lonely. 
Emma is so different ; and the others are so little, they are 
no companions." 

No, they are not," Clara said, musingly. Poor Ellice 1 
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i:-. I 'm sure I piiy her. It 's as bad for her as it would be for 
u\ me, if I lost you, Willie. And I might last winter, if it 
hadn't been for him! How dreadful it would have been! 
i?T I 'm afraid I never thanked him half enough, or told him 

how much I thought about it" 
ir Willie was silent ; but if his sister could have seen his face 
I- just then, she would not have wondered that he made no 
ix answer ; and for the remainder of their walk not another 
li word was exchanged between the two. 

The next morning the Lewistones left the Hall. It was a 
clear bright day, and the sunlight glanced and quivered 
through the boughs as they drove down the avenue ; but the 
freshness of the air and the changing colour of the leaves 
spoke, even then, of waning days and coming winter. EUice's 
jT eye rested sadly on each well-known object as they passed, — 
on the river, the woods, and the dark pine-trees that clothed 
^ the heights above the house; and, last of all, on the old grey 
g house itself, more than half hidden by its cedars and clustering 
g ivy. She gazed at them all until a turn in the road shut 
them out from her sight ; and when the great gates of the park 
closed behind upon the carriage, she felt as if the life she had 
led there, which she had tried and known, and which, until 
.J lately, had been so fiiU of pleasure and happiness, were gone 
^ for ever, — as if she were leaving it for another, untried and 
J. xuiknown, full of doubts and dim overshadowings. What was 
that future really to be ? What were to be its trials and its 
^ difficulties, and would they bring her at last to the land 
■ where her brother was, to the home where he was waiting 
for her ? So she hoped, and so she prayed ; and that alone 
^ kept her heart from failing during the remainder of their 
•drive and the bustle of their departure from Ilkley. But 
when at last they were really off, when the tall spire of the 
' cathedral, the tower of Berrow church, and the waving woods 
, of Lewistone faded from her sight, she found it difficult to 
^< restrain her tears. They trickled fast through her thin 
V fingers, although she kept her face turned away that they 
^ might not be seen. They were seen, however, by one person, 
. who sat opposite to her, and that was her father. He watched 
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her for some time in silence ; but by degrees the cold, hard 
look upon his face gave way, and his stem glance softened. 
He bent forward at last, and drawing her hands almost gently 
from her face, he said quietly, " You must not do that, Ellice; 
you will make yoiurself ill again." 

She looked up in surprise, and half in fear, too ; but there 
was no need for that, for the eye that was fixed on her, though 
sad and grave, had more of pity than of anger in it, and there 
was no harshness in his look. Was that the beginning of 
other days between father and daughter? Was that a glimpse 
of the future life which had seemed to her so dark and dreary? 

The note which Haughton, two days after, received from 
Ellice, enclosed in one from Mr. Harrison, was very short, 
and ran as follows : — 

When I saw you last, I could not do what you asked me, 
and I thought I never could. But I see things diflferently 
now, and I know that I was very wrong. I forgive you 
quite ; and if you will do the same by me, and forget all tibat 
I said that day, it will make me much happier. 

Ellice Lewistone." 
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CHAPTER XXXIir. 

" How wilt thoTi, then, look back and smile 
On thoughts that bitterest seemed erewhile ; 
And bless the pangs that made thee see 
This was no world of rest for thee." Christian Year, 

TEAES passed away. It was a bright summer afternoon, 
late in August. Under the shade of one of the old 
trees in the Hall garden there was a large party gathered 
together once more. Not the same exactly as in days gone 
by ; for there were some new faces now, and some were miss- 
ing, who, in former times, had often met there; whilst of 
those who remained, nearly all were changed. Perhaps of 
these last, Lady Mary was the least altered of any. Quiet, 
indolent, and almost as young-looking as ever, it was diflScult 
to believe that the baby who sat at her feet, gravely pulling 
a flower to pieces, and then sucking it with great seriousness, 
was really her grand-child; and still more so, to imagine that 
the little boy who was racing up and down one of the terraces 
on a stick, and shouting at the top of his voice, could also lay 
claim to the same title. But so it was. They were both 
Emma's children, and she was standing there now by her hus- 
band's side, a little taller and stouter than formerly, but not 
very matronly-looking for all that ; and her voice was as gay, 
and her smiles were as ready to come now, as then. She had 
just been laughing merrily at her baby's face of disgust, upon 
discovering that flowers were not so good to eat as to look at, 
xind was watching her still, with an air of motherly pride, 
when Fanny came up with a number of verbenas in her 
band. 

" Just look, Emma, what Harry has done ; broken off all 
-these ! and on purpose, too ; for I told him he wasn't io touch 
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them. Eichards will be so angry ! he can't bear to have them 
gathered*" 

Tiresome child ! " Emma exclaimed. He is always in 
mischief! I don't know what is to be done with him, and to 
tell the truth, I think he has been worse since we came here. 
Papa spoils him dreadfully, and Madge encourages him in all 
his tricks ; so that, between the two, he never nodnds a word 
I say to him. Harry ! " she said, turning round, come here 
directly ; I want to speak to you." 

But Harry did not seem at all inclined to obey the sum- 
mons. He calmly viewed the verbenas from a safe distance, 
and only backed his imaginary horse a little, when his mother 
made a step or two forward, whilst the mischievous glance of 
his eye seemed to set her completely at defiance. It was not 
\mtil she appealed to his father, and he called in a more 
peremptory manner, that the child thought of doing as he 
was told; and then he came up very slowly, and looked at her 
rather saucily, as she began a lecture to him for his dis- 
obedience, accompanied by a threat of some future pmiifih- 
ment if he did not mind what was said to him. He did not 
seem, however, to be much impressed by what she was 
saying, and perhaps this was hardly to be wondered at, for 
her attempts to look grave were not very successful, and she 
broke off with a laugh before she had quite finished. 

^^Ah, Tom!" she said, as a young man came sauntering 
slowly up, followed by a large grey-hound, You are come 
back, are you ? You've not been gone long. What has made 
you come home so soon?" 

" Oh, I don't know. It was slow, and I didn't know any- 
body there, so I thought it was no use to stay. HaJlo, Harry, 
what's the matter with you? Another scrape, eh? Why, 
there's no end to them ! " 

" Don't say anything to him. He has been very naughty," 
Emma said. " Gro away, sir, and don't touch the flowers 
again," she added, turning to the child, who was looking very 
indifferent, and muttering something about "not caring." 

You are growing very troublesome, and I don't know what 
we shan't have to do some day, if you are not a better boyj** 
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. . and then, having done her duty as a mother, and kept her 
countenance with some difficulty, whilst Harry slowly retired 
on his stick, she turned again to Tom. 

i: " You saw no one you knew ? How very odd ! I should 

: have thought you would have known half the people 

=. there." 

1 "No, I didn't — at least, there was nobody I cared to 
1 speak to. Marsham I met, but that was just as I was coming 
away, and he walked back with me as far as Berrow ; but I 
didn 't speak to a soul besides." 

" Except Miss Evans and me," said Madge, who had come 
up unobserved. *^ We overtook him at the lodge, looking 
quite melancholy, so we did our best to enliven him, and 
then he is so ungrateful as to say that nobody spoke to him 
but WiUie Marsham. I declare, Tom, I won 't take any more 
trouble about you in future. You may be dull or not, just 
as you like, and I won 't care." 

Tom laughed. " Marsham is going off to Wales, to-mor- 
row; he and two others — on a walking tour, I believe." 

" A very good thing," said Emma. " It 's the most sen- 
sible proceeding of his I have heard of for a long time ; for I 
do believe he is killing himself with all that hard reading. 
Clara is quite unhappy about him ; and I thought he looked 
dreadfully ill the last time he was here." 

Oh, well, if a man makes up his mind that he 's to be a 
wrangler, he must work," Tom answered ; and Marsham is 
sure to come out high — he's so clever; and steady, too. 
He '11 be second or third, certainly, if not something better." 

Yes ; but what is the use of it all if he is to make him- 
self ill, and perhaps . . ." 

He won 't make himself ill, no fear of that. He' s not 
working so very hard. I know what he 's doing, and what a 
man is up to. Clara needn't trouble herself about him, and 
so I shall tell her the next time I see her ; and a month in. 
Wales will make him come out quite brilliant again. But, I 
say, Emma, where is Ellice ? I 've hardly seen her to-day." 

"She is out riding with papa, I believe. Why, do^you 
want her for anything ? " 
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^ y o ; I was only wondering where she had hidden hcndC 
She is so busy always, there 's no getting hold of her.^ 

^Tom is always wondering where EUice is,^ remaked 
Madge, and she never asks for him. I can't think why he 
should want her so much.'' 

Tom looked a little confused ; but Emma smiled, and said 
that he was not the only person who was given to inquiniig 
after EUice's movements. Nobody seems to get on without 
her ; and it's no wonder that she is so busy always. Whatwitli 
the school, and her singing-class, and going so much into the 
village, I can't think how she finds time for it all, and eveiy- 
thing she does at home, too. And then she does so much fx 
papa ! She is with him constantly, and everything gives way 
for him. He would never do without her." 

" And I'm sure we shouldn't," returned Madge; "she helps 
us in so many things. Oh, dear ! I hope she will ne?er 
marry. It would be so very stupid if she did." 

" There is no fear of that at present," said KmniiL. " She 
will never leave papa ; she has oft^en said so : and I know 
last year, when . . She stopped ; for there was a shout 
from little Harry at that moment, which made them all look 
round. He was rushing to meet Mr. Lewistone, who, with 
Ellice, had just turned the comer of the house and come 
upon the terrace. 

They stopped as he came up to them ; and Mr. Lewistone, 
stooping down, took him in his arms, and listened with evi- 
dent pleasure to his childish talk, though his smile, as he did 
so, was rather a sad one. Perhaps he was thinking of a time, 
many, many years before, when another child had often rmi 
to meet him in the same way, and had clung to him with the 
same confiding affection with which this one now welcomed 
him. If any such thought did cross his mind, however, he 
would not allow himself to dwell upon it ; and the sternness 
which in former days would have come over his face, to hide, 
most probably, the real feelings which oppressed him, seemed 
now almost entirely to have passed away; and his look, as he 
turned to Tom, who also came to join them, had nothing of 
reserve or gloominess in it They were soon in earnest con- 
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versation, as they resumed their walk, — Mr. Lewistone with 
little Harry still in his arms^ and Ellice beside him, her 
riding-habit gathered up with one hand, whilst with the 
other she played with her whip, tracing long figures with it on 
the grass as they passed. She was pale and slight still, and 
there was a thoughtfulness in her look hardly in accordance 
with her years ; but her face, when she smiled, lighted up 
with a bright expression, which would have prevented any 
one from ever associating ideas of sadness or sorrow with her at 
such times, even had they been inclined to do so in her graver 
moments. Quiet as she always was, however, no one who 
knew Ellice well would have dreamed of calling her anything 
but happy, although her happiness was very diflferent to that 
which she had once known, and arose from very different 
causes. It was that better kind, which at one time she had 
despaired of ever gaining ; but it had come at last. 

Where have you been, Ellice ? " Emma asked as they 
came up. " And didn't you find it very hot ?" 

No, not particularly. There was a nice breeze ; and we 
kept in the lanes chiefly. It was very pleasant there ; I quite 
enjoyed it." 

Did you ? You don't look as if you had. How pale you 
arel" 

" Oh ! that 's because I am rather tired. I have been 
walking a good deal to-day." 

Yes, down to that tiresome singing-class of yours, — and 
in the very heat of the day, just after luncheon. I saw you 
setting off then ; and I knew how it would be. Do you 
always go on in this way, and never give yourself any rest?" 

Ellice smiled. "I don't know in what way you mean 
exactly ; but as for resting, I am going to do that now : " and 
she sat down on the grass as she spoke, and took off her hat. 

Don't you think our choir is very much improved ? " she 
added, turning to Tom, who was leaning with his back against 
the tree, watching her very intently. I am very proud of 
it, I can tell you ; and we have some good voices now, — 
much better than when you were here before." 

They have got on wonderfully, certainly," he said. I 
a a 
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was thinking on Sunday what trouble you must have had 
with them ; for I remember what the singing used to be at 
Berrow, — something shocking to hear." 

" Yes, so it was," said Emma laughing. " I know my ears 
used to suflfer for it all the week afterwards ; and I wouldn't 
have had the training of those voices for a good deal. I 
can't understand how you ever began it^ Ellice ; and as for 
going on with it . . ." 

"They take a great deal of pains," Ellice said quietly. 
" It was not so bad at any time as you thought, and now I 
like it" 

" So it seems, if one may judge by the trouble you take 
about it. I am sure I had no idea when Clara Marsham 
proposed your undertaking it years ago, that you would really 
carry it out. Do you remember the day she first spoke of it? 
It was a Sunday I recollect, and we had just come out of 
church, where they had been treating us to some particularly 
wretched performance." 

Remember it ! Did Ellice Twt remember it ? Words and 
looks of that day were still fresh in her mind ; and every little 
thing that had happened then was as vividly present to her 
now as if it had taken place but the week before, although it 
was evident that her sister had forgotten there were any 
painful associations connected with it. She said nothing, 
however; and whilst Tom and Emma went on with their 
remarks about the church and the singing, she sat very silent, 
and seemed almost entirely wrapped up in her own thoughts, 
only answering once or twice when appealed to by her cousin 
to give her opinion about something ; but when her father, 
who had been speaking to Lady Mary, turned at last to go, 
she roused herself immediately, and starting up, was at his 
side in a moment, to ask if he were going to walk then, and 
if she should go with him. 

" Now, that 's just like Ellice," Emma exclaimed, " She 
is tired out already, and now she is going to stand about with 
papa, and go poking all over the garden with him if he will 
let her. I wonder he can't see that she is not strong enough 
for it, nor for half the things, indeed, that she does ; but they 
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all seem to think that because she has the spirit she is able 
to do anything." 

" She wants some one to look after her," said Tom smiling. 

" It must be papa, then," Emma answered lightly. " She 
never thinks of any one else when he is by. But she never 
has been strong and she never will be. I don't believe she 
ever got over that long illness she had after poor Gerard died, 
and it changed her completely, too ; she has never been the 
same since." 

Tom made no answer to this, unless some half-muttered 
exclamation, in which he checked himself immediately, might 
have been considered such ; and when EUice, finding that her 
father was only going into the house, came and sat down 
once more by her sister's side, he walked away. 

He had not gone many steps, however, before he turned 
back again* 

" I had quite forgotten something," and he pulled out a 
newspaper from his pocket as he spoke. " Marsham told me, 
and I meant to have asked if you had seen it. I don't know 
what put it out of my head." 

What is it ? " Lady Mary asked. " But I never read the 
paper ; I always trust to Mr. Lewistone or Ellice to tell me if 
there is anything in it." 

read a good deal of it to papa this morning," said 
Ellice ; but there was nothing very particular in it, except 
the Indian mutiny, and we got through all that, I think. I 
didn't notice anything else." 

*^ No more did I," said Emma, and I am sure I read it 
most attentively. But what is it, Tom ? You look as if it 
concerned us." 

Tom was looking down the list of deaths in the advertise- 
ment sheet, and he pointed to one now without speaking, as 
he handed the paper to Emma. She read aloud : — 

Killed at Chinhutt, on the 30th of June, Captain 
William Haughton, of H.M. — th regiment, eldest son of 
Colonel . . .' " She stopped suddenly, and there was one 
general exclamation from everybody present, Ellice excepted. 
She sat motionless, almost as if rivetted to the spot, but the 
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deep crimson colour which rushed to her face and neck in 
a moment^ and then fading away left her still paler than be- 
fore, betrayed how deep her agitation was. She was hardly 
noticed, however, and her silence escaped observation in the 
general burst of exclamations. 

" Poor Mrs. Haughton ! " Lady Mary said at length, when 
every one had looked at the paper and passed their com- 
ments on it, what wUl she do ? I must write to her, Emma.'' 
Yes, indeed, and I will write to Louisa, or Marianne,— 
Marianne perhaps, she will feel it the most; she was so 
miserable when he went away. Oh ! I am so sorry for them, 
it 's such a sad thing. You know, Tom, he was out in the 
Crimea all through the war, and he never came home 
afterwards. His regiment went straight to India, so that 
they have never seen him since. Poor Marianne 1 I 'm so 
very, very sorry ! And the last time she wrote they were so 
pleased because he had just got his company." 

told you I dined with him in London two or three 
days before he left England, didn't I?^" said Tom. 

" Yes ; I remember you^ said something about it," Emma 
answered. " It was the first year you went to Cambridge, I 
think. What was he like then ? You know we have not 
seen him since . . . since ..." 

He was very much the same as he always was. I didn't 
see any great difference in him, except that he had grown 
even more handsome than he used to be ; but he was very 
quiet, and said very little. That struck me more than anything, 
I think ; and I asked some of the others, afterwards, if he 
were always like that ; but they didn't seem to see anything 
remarkable about him, so I suppose they had never known 
him different. He was very much liked in the regiment, I 
believe." 

A long talk followed about Haughton and his family, but 
Ellice could not join in it. She asked, at last, to look at 
the paper ; and when Tom gave it her she sat long with her 
head bent down, gazing at those few words which told so 
much, and stirred up so many memories of old days ; and 
then rising, she stole away with the paper still in her hand, 
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and went into the house. Through the hall she passed, and 
down one of the long stone passages, till she came to that 
little room where once so many of her happiest hours had 
been spent. Very much the same it looked now as it had 
done then. There was the wide hearth, with the brass dogs 
upon it, the old oaken table in the centre of the floor, and 
the book-cases with the same books in them still. Her 
flowers were there too, and her low chair stood in the window, 
where, in the summer time, it had always been placed in 
days gone by. There was but little difference in the room 
itself, only it was very silent now ; and as Ellice sat down 
and tried to collect her bewildered thoughts, the stillness, 
accustomed as she was to it by this time, seemed more than 
usually oppressive. Perhaps it was contrast with former 
times, the recollection of which had just been so forcibly 
brought back to her mind, which made it appear so ; and 
she breathed a heavy sigh at the remembrance of her child- 
ish days and all her old happiness, so far away now. Her 
eye wandered sadly round the room, resting by turns on 
each well-known object which had once belonged to the 
brother who had been all in all to her, but from whom she 
had so long been separated. His books, his fishing-rod, his 
bats, and everything else which he had prized — all his old 
boyish treasures were there still ; they had not been touched 
since the day he died ; and long and earnestly Ellice gazed 
at them now, until her glance fell upon the half opened 
drawer of a table near her and something wrapped in paper 
there. She knew what it was well enough ; hardly a day 
passed that she did not look at it ; but she took it up again 
now — the time with which it was associated seemed to have 
been brought back so very near just then. It was nothing 
very particular — only a few withered flowers, dried and 
brown with age ; but she could not look at them unmoved. 
They were the water-lilies which Q-erard had brought for her 
that last day ; and as they lay before her now, her thoughts 
went back to that far-off time, and in imagination she was a 
child again, sitting at that same open window, whilst he 
stood there too ; and she heard him speak to her; and then 
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she seemed to hear her own cold words in answer. And 
once more^ too^ she saw his disappointed look, and watched 
him walk away beneath the long shadows of the trees, as 
she had seen him go that day. It all seemed so real that 
she raised her head now as if half expecting to see him still 
lingering there, and that she could call him back ; but 
though the summer's sun was shining as brightly now as 
then, and the light boughs of the beeches still swayed and | 
drooped in the breeze, the place where he had stood was 
vacant — he was no longer there. And then came the recol- 
lection that he had been for long years sleeping in his quiet 
grave, that that had been the last time she had ever heard 
him speak, and that she had never afterwards been able to 
tell him how much she had sorrowed for those few moments* 
anger. Poor Ellice 1 it was a time of which, even yet, she 
could hardly think without tears, although they were not 
bitter as they once had been, for she had learned to sorrow 
now in the right way, and knew where to turn for forgive- 
ness not only for that, but also for many other faults of 
which she had formerly thought but little. Sorrow had done 
its appointed work with her, and she had lived to realise 
the truth of what Mr. Harrison had told her, that the greatest 
trial of her life, if rightly used, might prove its greatest 
blessing. She had found it so ; and she had learned to be 
thankful, too, that the brother for whom she had mourned so 
bitterly had been saved from the cares and temptations of 
the world, and so early taken to rest in a better home. She 
would not now have recalled him if she could; he was so 
much safer and happier there; and instead of vdshing to 
bring him back, as once she did, she could look forward to 
meeting him where death could no more come between them, 
and all parting would be over. 

It was a time which she often tried to realise to herself, 
and just now her thoughts went on to it more than ever; for 
hearing of Haughton's death seemed to have brought her 
again very near to that unseen world, which, sooner or later, 
she herself and all whom she had ever known, must enter. 
One more link of her childish days was broken now, for hd 
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j« had been connected with so much that had happened then ; 

and how strange it was to think that he was gone too, and 
^i: that all the past was over for him now. She thought of him 
« as she had often seen him in those old times, and very vivid 
ii' were the recollections that rose to her mind of scenes long 
i gone by ; their Christmas party ; her quarrel with him at the 
k Eectory ; her resolution never to speak to him again, and the 
a determination with which she had so long carried out that 
I resolve, and then their last meeting. She had never seen 
s him afterwards, but oh ! how glad she felt now that her harsh 
words had been retracted, and that she had not to reproach 
herself with having refused the forgiveness he had asked for. 
For strange to say her feelings towards him had altered com- 
pletely. Though she had never met him since that summer 
evening, she had often heard of him, both through his sisters 
and Mr. Harrison; from the latter particularly, she knew 
how much he was changed in every respect, and she had 
learned to judge him much more kindly and leniently, whilst 
learning also to take a juster view of those faults and short- 
comings in herself, to which she had once been blind. It was 
not without a pang now that she could think of much that 
had formerly passed between them, and then try to picture to 
herself the horrors of a death on the battle-field in that far-oflF 
land. What had been his last thoughts under that burning 
Indian sky, and amidst the din and roar of mortal combat ? 
Mingled with the recollections which, she was sure, must 
have come over him of his distant home, had other memories 
arisen too of a quiet English village, and a thirtieth of June, 
long ago ? She did not know, she never would ; only of one 
thing she felt certain, and that was — that in a purer and 
better world he and her brother had now met again, where 
all old wrongs would be forgiven, and where no sad remem- 
brance of the past would cloud their happiness. 



In the churchyard of Borrow there is a low, grassy grave, 
planted with many flowers, and tended with an unwearied 
care which shows that he who sleeps there has not been for- 
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gotten, though the few words graven on the white croes 
above give but a brief record of his life and tell nothing of 
the hopes that died with him, or the many loving hearts that 
mourned his early loss. For several years tlie only inscriptio& 
there had been a very short one : — 

^Gesajo) Henbt Holmes Lewistone, 
Bom June 30th, 1835. 
Died June 30th, 1850." 

But lately there had been an addition made to it at the foot 
of the cross ; and the sentence, short as it was, told of a change 
which, though it had been long in coming, had brought peace 
and comfort at last to the father who had once stood by that 
grave in such hopeless, despairing sorrow : — 

The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away — 
Blesfed be the name of the Lord!" 

Some time after Haughton's death, Marianne forwarded to 
EUice a little packet which had been sent from India with 
some of her brother's things. It was the pencil-case which 
Gerard had given him ; and it seemed as if he must have had 
some presentiment of what his fate would be, for with many 
other things which he had valued, it had been carefully sealed 
up and left with letters to be sent to England. Outside the 
envelope which inclosed it there were a few words in his 
handwriting — 

" For Ellice Lewistone, if she will keep it. She will know 
why I wish her to have if 

Ellice did keep it; and she never looked at it afterwards 
without thinking tihat it was a sign of mutual forgiveness of 
the past, and a reminder of that home to which she was 
lookhig forward. 
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